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Tories 


Bodyguard  flies  home 


War  on  sleaze 
tops  reforms 


Ewen  MacAsUII,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


SLEAZE-  b ust  in  g 
unit  is  to  be  es- 
tablished  by  the 
Conservatives  as 
part  of  a package 
W9of  far-reaching 
reforms  to  be  unveiled  at  next 
week’s  party  conference. 

The  unit  is  intended  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  stand-ofT  be- 
tween party  headquarters  and 
the  constituency  party  in  the 
Neil  Hamilton  affair  that 
crippled  the  Tories’  general 
election  campaign. 

Membership,  organisation 
and  philosophy  are  all  to  be 
overhauled  in  an  attempt  to 
create  a modern,  less  stuffy 
and  less  hierarchical  party 
capable  of  mounting  a serious 
challenge  to  Tony  Blair  at  the 
next  general  election. 

The  changes,  described  by  a 
Tory  source  as  the  most  fun- 
damental to  be  undertaken  by 
the  party  this  century,  will 
dominate  a week  of  inquest, 
blood-letting  and  soul-search- 
ing at  the  Blackpool  confer- 
ence next  week. 

The  leader,  William  Hague, 
will  encourage  open  debate 
on  the  plans  and  Conserva- 
tive strategists  hope  this  will 
deflect  from  what  they  see  as 
the  trivialisation  of  his  lead- 
ership, such  as  press  interest 
in  his  sleeping  arrangements 
with  his  fiancee  at  the 
conference. 

The  changes  will  be  pub- 


lished in  the  form  of  a con- 
sultation document  on 
Tuesday  at  the  opening  of 
the  conference. 

The  driving  force  behind 
the  reform  is  Archie  Norman, 
the  party  vice-chairman  as 
well  as  the  successful  chief 
executive  of  Asda.  who  spent 
the  summer  reviewing  the  de- 
bris of  the  party  after  the  gen- 
eral election  and  taking  evi- 
dence from  hundreds  of  MPs. 
activists  and  what  remains  of 
the  Tory  high  command. 

As  well  as  the  sleaze  unit, 
the  consultation  paper  will 
propose: 

□ Scrapping  the  Young  Con- 
servatives as  a separate  en- 
tity and  integrating  members 
into  a new  organisation 
aimed  at  attracting  young 
people  into  the  party. 

□ Shedding  the  party's  Image 
of  being  run  by  ex-colonels 
and  necklace-clad  ladies  by 
abolishing  the  present  cum- 
bersome structure,  which  is 
run  by  committees  seen  as 
undemocratic  and  stuffy.  The 
present  overlapping  profes- 
sional and  voluntary  wings, 
which  create  confusion,  will 
be  replaced  by  a more  cohe- 
sive unit. 

□ Creating  a more  demo- 
cratic structure,  with  constit- 
uency parties  more  involved, 
and  making  the  whole  party 
more  in  tune  with  the  times, 
such  as  by  doing  away  with 
the  sense  of  deference  that 
still  pervades  the  party- 

□ Wooing  women  and  mem- 
bers of  the  ethnic  communi- 


ties and  giving  them  top  jobs. 
All-women  short-Hsts  have 
been  ruled  out  but  other  ways 
of  redressing  the  balance  will 
be  considered. 

□ Pushing  for  new  members, 
with  party  sources  openly  ad- 
mitting membership  stands  at 
only  300.000  rather  than  the 
1 million  previously  claimed. 
The  new  leadership  is  confi- 
dent of  quickly  raising  mem- 
bership to  about  600,000.  a 
central  membership  list,  com- 
plete with  a databank  listing 
Individual  interests  of  every 
member,  will  be  introduced 
for  the  first  time. 

P Exploring  new  issues  to 
broaden  appeal,  creating 
space  between  the  Conserva- 
tives anti  Labour.  Animal 
rights  or  the  environment  are 
cited  as  examples  of  issues 
with  wide  appeal. 

The  sleaze  unit  will  be  “one 
step  removed  from  the  party’ 
so  that  politicians  will  not 
have  to  make  a judgment  on 
allegations  against  MPs. 

The  body's  decisions  will  be 
binding,  thus  stopping  con- 1 
frontatlons  in  constituencies 
— such,  as  the  Tatton  case,  in 
which  the  constituency  party 
defied  the  will  of  the  prime 
minister  by  clinging  on  to  Mr 
Hamilton  in  the  general 
election. 

The  source,  speaking  about 
the  sleaze  unit,  said  the  Tory 
party  had  once  been  synony- 
mous with  integrity  and 
wanted  to  reclaim  that 
reputation. 

The  report  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day  as  the 
ballot  results  are  announced 
endorsing  Mr  Hague’s  leader- 
ship and  reforms.  The  Con- 
servative source  said:  “The 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 


Bodyguard  TrevorTteefrJones,  cehtre.the  sole  survivor  of  the  crash  that  killed  PrincessHiana.  leaves  Paris  yesterday  for  Britain  photograph:  michel  upchitz 


Lawyers  called  in 
over  Diana  book 


Alison  DanMi 


A party  fiaadfc»9  for  tfie 
rocks,  paga  9 


ANDREW  Morton's 

revised  edition  of  his 
best  selling  biography  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  went  on 
sale  in  London  yesterday  amid 
continuing  legal  uncertainty 
over  the  copyright  of  tape 
recordings  made  by  Diana. 


The  Spencer  family  is  seek- 
ing legal  advice  over  “a  num- 
ber of  issues"  connected  with 
publication  of  the  book,  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  prin- 
cess's mother,  Frances  Shand 
Kydd,  and  sister,  Lady  Sarah 
McCorquodale,  who  are  the 
executors  of  her  wilL 
‘The  Spencer  family  are 
very  distressed,”  said  the 


spokeswoman-  She  did  not 
rule  out  legal  attempts  to 
have  the  book  withdrawn 
from  the  shelves. 

However  bookstores  said 
they  had  not  been  contacted 
by  Spencer  finally  lawyers 
and  Mr  Morton’s  publisher, 
Michael  0*Mara.  said  UK  and 
American  distribution  was 
going  ahead  as  planned. 

Several  thousand  copies  of 
the  book  went  on  sale  in  Dil- 
lons stores  as  well  as  Har- 
rods’  ahead  of  Monday's  offi- 
cial publication  date.  The  rest 
are  due  to  he  distributed  over 
the  weekend  to  major  chains. 

Mr  Morton  defended  his  de- 
cision to  publish  100,000 


copies  of  Diana,  Her  True 
Story  — In  Her  Own  Words, 
which  includes  a 18,000  word 
transcript  of  tapes  made  by 
the  princess  and  a pledge  that 
a donation  has  been  made  to  a 
landmine  charity  by  the 
author  and  publisher. 

Mr  Morton  said  he  had 
acted  extremely  honourably, 
justifying  his  disclosure  that 
the  princess  was  the  source  of 
his  book  by  saying  she  did  not 
need  protecting  any  more. 

He  told  ITV  he  had  supplied 
the  tapes  and  they  were  his 
property  and  copyright  "She 
co-operated  fully  throughout 
this  exercise.  She  spoke  on 
tape.  It’s  her  voice.  These 


tapes  are  my  copyright  They 
are  physically  my  property.” 

However  legal  experts  dis- 
agreed. It  was  suggested  that 
even  if  Mr  Morton  owned  the 
copyright  in  the  sound 
recordings  the  princess,  or 
her  executors,  would  own  the 
copyright  of  the  spoken  word. 

Mr  Morton  denied  be  had 
sold  a transcript  of  taped 
statements  to  People  maga- 
zine in  the  US  but  said  he  bad 
sold  it  extracts  from  the  book. 
He  refused  to  say  bow  much 
will  be  contributed  to  charity. 


Exacuton1  fight,  page  4 
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£5m  pay-off  for  ‘Attila  the  Brum’ 


Golden  handshake 
could  embarrass 
bank  with  strikes 
over  pay  looming 


Julia  Finch 


■■HE 

■ Bai 

■ am 


chief  executive  of 
Barclays’  City  banking 


a,  arm  is  set  to  receive  the 

biggest  pay-off  in  British  cor- 
porate history. 

Bill  Harrison,  aged  48, 
could  scoop  more  than  £5  mil- 
lion. He  resigned  from  Bar- 
clays after  the  bank  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  sen 
half  of  B2W,  its_City  invest- 
ment banking  division.  Mr 
■ Harrison  joined  the  company 
only  12  months  ago. 

The  Birmingham-horn 
banker,  nicknamed  Attila 
the  Brum*’  by  coUeaga^  be- 
cause of  the  upheaval  that  fU- 
lowed  his  appomtojnt.^was 
lured  to  the  bank  from  a rival 
City  firm  with  a £1-5  million 

signing-on  fee.  . 

. His  basic  salary  was  setat 
£300,000  a year  but  mjust  his 
first  three  months  atBarclays 
he  was  paid  a pa*™™®* 
bonus  of  £L25  million.  He  was 
awarded  shares  worth 

£180,000  and  was  also  given 
executive  share  options 
worth  a further  £1  milhon. 

He  was  paid  some  £2  mil- 


lion more  than  Barclays 
overall  chief  executive,  Mar- 
tin Taylor,  and  his  pay  packet 
accounted  for  47  per  cent  of 
the  total  remuneration  pant 
to  directors  of  the  bank- 

The  huge  golden  handshake 
is  likely  to  prove  an  embar- 
rassment for  Mr  Taylor,  as 
the  bank  is  feeing  sfrjkes 
over  a new  pay  system  which 
bank  unions  say  could  frerae 
pay’  for  up  to  26,000  of  the 

bank’s  high  street  staff. 

This  would  also  freeze  their 
pensions  - a further  embar- 
rassment for  Mr  Taylor  since 


Tony  Blair  appointed  him  to 
head  the  commission  examin- 
ing the  future  of  the  welfare 
state,  including  pensions. 

Mr  Taylor  admitted  yester- 
day that  many  ofBZWs  3^00 
lower  paid  administrative 
staff  could  fece  .redundancy 
with  the  bank's  sale. 

Last  night  lain  MacLean, 
flccigtant  general  secretary  of 
Unifi,  the  Barclays  staff 
association  union,  said  a 
large  pay-off  for  Mr  Harrison, 
would  anger  many  of  the 
bank’s  staff. 

“There  will  he  absolute  out- 


rage If  he  walks  away  with 
further  millions  stuffed  in  his 
wallet  If  he  gets  a huge  pay- 
off it  will  be  another  lurid  ex- 
ample of  reward  for  failure." 

Among  the  biggest  pay-offs 
In  the  past  have  been  £3.1  mil- 
lion handed  to  a former  Brit- 
ish Aerospace  chief.  John  Ca- 
hUl,  and  £3  million  awarded 
to  the  previous  boss  of  drugs 
giant  Glaxo,  Ernest  Mario. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr  Harri- 
son agreed  to  Join  BZW  only 
mi  the  understanding  that  he 
would  be  guaranteed  more 
than  £6  million  over  his  first 
four  years. 

Yesterday  Mr  Taylor  con- 
firmed that  Mr  Harrison  was 
in  line  for  a substantial  pay- 
off but  refused  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  redundancy 
cheque  the  bank  will  have  to 
sign.  He  said  Mr  Harrison 
had  made  “a  huge  contribu- 
tion” to  BZW  and  added:  “He 
has  been  a joy  to  work  with.  I 
will  miss  him."  Barclays,  he 
said,  had  not  yet  started  the 
pay-off  negotiations. 

Mr  Harrison  said  his  terms 
of  employment  were  “a  very 
complicated  contract"  and  his 
departure  represented  “very 
complicated  circumstances". 

But  he  confirmed  that  he 
would  be  looking  for  another 
job.  “It  is  a business  I find  it 
very  difficult  to  extract  my- 
self from.  I like  It  and  it  is  my 
life*’. 


Fears  for  jobs,  page  41 


Evans  does  battle  with  Radio  1 as 
Virgin  gingers  up  breakfast  show 


Kami  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 


CHRIS  Evans,  scourge  of 
polite  society  and  hero  to 
millions  who  love  his  lrrever- 
ant  wit  and  general  loutish- 
ness, yesterday  announced 
that  he  is  returning  to  break- 
fast radio. 

In  a deal  thought  to  be  worth 
dose  to  £1  million,  Evans’s 
company.  Ginger  Productions, 
will  take  over  the  early  morn- 
ing slot  for  Virgin  Radio,  going 
head-to-head  with  his  former 
employers  at  Radio  1. 

The  announcement  marks 
the  end  of  a remarkable  court- 
ship of  Evans  by  Richard 
Branson,  the  head  of  Virgin. 
After  Evans  left  Radio  1 In  a 
blaze  of  publicity  last  year, 
Mr  Branson  took  him  on  a 
highly  publicised  trip  on  Con- 
corde to  try  to  persuade  him 
to  Join  Virgin. 

Although  Evans  turned  him 
down.  Branson  has  kept  In 
touch,  with  the  man  who  once 
admitted  that  all  he  ever 
wanted  to  be  was  a fireman. 

“Chris  is  delighted  to  be  mov- 
ing to  Virgin.”  a spokesman  for 
Evans  said.  “The  show  will  be 

very  much  as  Chris  does  all  his 

shows,  it  will  have  the  same 
pace  and  wit  that  people  have 
become  used  to." 

Evans's  programme  will 
start  on  October  is.  the  same 
day  that  Zoe  Ball  and  Kevin 
Greening  take  over  the  Radio 


1 breakfast  show  from  Mark 
Radcliffe  and  Mark  Riley. 

Matthew  Bannister,  the 
controller  of  BBC  radio,  ap- 
proached Evans  recently  in  a 
failed  attempt  to  persuade 
him  to  return  to  Radio  1 
where  his  breakfast  show 
brought  in  millions  of  new  lis- 
teners. The  station  has  been 
struggling  with  declining  au- 
diences ever  since. 

The  present  Virgin  break- 
fast show  presenters,  Russell 
Williams  and  Jonothan  Cole- 
man, were  told  at  the  end  of 
yesterday’s  programme  that 
their  services  were  no  longer 
needed. 

Both  were  said  to  be 
shocked  by  the  move,  al- 
though Virgin  said  they 
would  be  offered  new  slots. 

Evans  will  initially  do  a 10- 
week  ran  for  Virgin.  Manag- 
ers at  the  station  are  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  a Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission  in- 
quiry into  the  station’s  take- 
over by  Capital  Radio  before 
agreeing  a final  contract 

The  MMC  Is  expected  to 
report  next  month  on  Capi- 
tal's bid.  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Virgin.  Mr  Branson 
will  keep  a substantial  stake 
in  the  new  company. 

Evans  will  host  the  show 
from  Monday  to  Thursday, 
leaving  him  time  to  present 
his  Channel  4 programme, 
TFI  Friday. 
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The  future’s  not  ours  to  see.  Life  is  unpredictable. 
So  we've  made  the  Virgin  Personal  Pension 
every  bit  as  flexible  as  you'll  need  to  be. 
Don't  delay.  Call  us  now  for  an  information  pack. 


direct 

0345  900  900 

Open  seven  days  a week  from  Bam  to  10pm 


Virgin  Direct  Personal  Financial  Service  Ltd  is  regulated  by  the  Personal 
investment  Authority.  The  price  of  units  and  any  income  from 
them  can  go  down  as  well  as  up  and  you  may  not  get  back  all  the 
money  you  invest.  The  basis  of  tan  may  change  and  the  value  of  the 
tax  benefit  depends  on  how  much  tax  you  pay.  For  your  security 
all  calls  to  Virgin  Direct  are  recorded  and  randomly  monitored 
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finding  vodka  Blair  acts  on  human  n 


John  Aifldge 


A 10-YEAR-OLD  boy 

round  staggering 
around  the  streets  after 
he  and  his  friends  had  discov- 
ered three  bottles  of  vodka  In 
bushes  died  yesterday. 

Stephen  Galloway-McGee. 
from  Ferguslie  Part  Paisley, 
had  been  declared  brain  dead 
on  Thursday  but  was  put  on  a 
life-support  machine  at  the 
Southern  general  hospital  in 
Glasgow,  while  tests  were  car- 
ried out  to  discover  bow  he 
died.  His  life-support  machine 
was  switched  off  yesterday. 
Stephen's  mother,  Margaret 
GaDoway-McGee,  aged  31,  was 
too  upset  to  talk  about  the 
death  last  night. 

Stephen,  who  was  baptised 
as  he  fought  for  his  life,  was 
returning  home  with  friends 
from  Ferguslie  primary  school 
on  Monday  when  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  found  three 
bottles  of  vodka  in  bushes. 
Police  found  Stephen  stag- 


gering around  the  streets  and 
sent  him  home  to  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  the  alcohol  But  the 
nest  morning  he  fall  uncon- 
scious, and  was  rushed  to 

hospltal. 

The  Rev  Archie  Speirs.  min- 
ister at  St  Nlnian's  Parish 
Church,  in  Ferguslie  Park, 
said  last  night  “The  whole 
family  are  utterly  shocked  and 
devastated.  The  children  and 
teachers  at  Stephen's  school 
have  been  praying  for  his 
recovery.  The  whole  commu- 
nity is  in  a state  of  shock.” 

Scientists  are  understood  to 
have  found  traces  of  vodka  in 
Stephen's  bloodstream  but 
tests  indicated  they  were  too 
1 small  to  cause  death.  Two 
bottles  of  vodka,  which  were 
recovered  at  the  seme,  have 
been  sent  for  analysis.  Officers  1 
are  examining  the  possibility  . 
that  Stephen  may  have  con-  ; 
sumed  other  substances. 

A post  mortem  examination 
will  be  carried  out  next  week, 
and  a report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Scottish  prosecution  service. 


ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

IN  A defiant  gesture 
underlining  Britain's 
commitment  to  human 
rights  and  democracy  in 
Africa,  Tony  Blair  has 
issued  a personal  invitation 
to  the  ousted  president  of 
Sierra  Leone  to  attend  this 
month's  Commonwealth 
summit  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Blair,  chairing  the  bien- 
nial meeting  on  October  24, 
win  also  be  In  the  chair  when 
the  Queen  an  unprece- 

dented speech  to  the  opening 
session  in  the  city's  interna- 
tional conference  centre. 

In  the  past,  the  Qaeea,  the 
Head  of  the  Commonwealth, 
has  always  stayed  deliber- 


ately behind  the  scenes,  bast- 
ing a banquet  for  leaders  and 
avoiding  any  public  involve- 
ment — partly  to  avoid  sug- 
gestions that  she  is  trying  to 
overemphasise  the  British- 
ness of  the  ex-colonial  club. 

Mr  Blair’s  invitation  to 
President  Ahmed  Kabbah  as 
1 “a  special  guest”  under  Com- 
monwealth rules  is  a deliber- 
ate attempt  by  Britain  to 
sharpen  the  organisation's 
much-heralded  respect  for 
human  lights  and  democracy. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1991 
Harare  Declaration  commit- 
ting Commonwealth  mem- 
bers to  an  agenda  of  human 
rights  and  democracy  — by 
which  Nigeria  was  suspended 
at  the  last  summit  In 
Auckland  for  hanging  Ken 
Saro-Wiwa  and  eight  other 


activists  — Sierra  Leone  was 
suspended  from  “the  councils 
of  the  Commonwealth”  after 
the  president  was  ousted  in 
May's  military  coup. 

Britain  has  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  jimte  and  continues  to 

treat  Mr  Kabbah  as  the  demo- 
cratically elected  head  of  state. 
Mr  Blair's  invitation  allows 
him  to  attend  as  bead  of  the 

Sierra  Leone  delegation. 

"It  can  only  do  good  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  Britain,” 
said  one  Official  at  the  organi- 
sation’s London  headquar- 
ters. “If  the  elected  president 
Is  replaced  by  a gaggle  of  sol- 
diers and  we  do  nothing,  no 
one  will  take  us  seriously.” 

Commonwealth  supporters 
greeted  the  move.  "It's  a sig- 
nal from  the  Government  thw* 
they  really  are  pursuing  a 


human  rights-oriented  policy 
and  underlines  the  feet  that 
Britain  doesn't  like  military 
coups  any  more,"  said  one. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr  Kabbah 
addressed  the  United  Nations 
general  assembly  and  issued 
a “desperate  appeal”  to  the 
international  community  to 
“save  a nation”. 

The  crisis  in  Sierra  Leone 
has  been  a bitter  disappoint- 
ment for  both  the  UN  and  the 
Organisation  of  African 
Unity,  which  worked  for 
years  to  end  conflict  and  es- 
tablish representative  gov- 
ernment. Mr  Kabbah  was  top- 
pled after  signing  a peace 
accord  with  the  rebels  last 
November,  niw>  months  after 
he  won  elections  that  ended 
several  years  of  army  rule. 

Few  other  surprises  are 


expected  in  Edinburgh,  with 
broad  agreement  that  Nigeria 
will  remain  suspended  rather 
than  face  expulsion.  But  there 
may  be  controversy  over  the 
Queen's  role.  , 

“Eyebrows  have  been  raised 
at  the  prospect  of  her  address- 
ing the  conference,"  one  diplo- 
mat said  last  night  "In  other 
Commonwealth  countries 
which  have  mooarchs  of  their 

own,  like  Malaysia,  they  would 
never  do  that  It  could  estab- 
lish an  unwelcome  precedent" 

The  Queen’s  unusually  high 
profile  is  being  explained  in 
Whitehall  by  the  coincidence 
of  this  being  the  first  Common- 
wealth summit  in  Britain  for 
20  years,  her  own  50th  wedding 

invited  by  Tony  Biair 


$1  m auction  battle  for  T.  rex 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


A REMARKABLY  well- 
preserved  specimen  of 
a Tyrannosaurus  rex 
goes  on  sale  at  Soth- 
eby's in  New  York  today  in 
the  latest  twist  of  a tangled 
saga  that  has  pitted  commer- 
cial fossil  dealers  against 
academic  palaeontologists . 

Nicknamed  Sue  after  Susan 
Hendrickson,  who  discovered 
it,  this  predator  of  the  late 
Cretaceous  period  is  only  the 
12th  T.  rex  to  be  found  and  the 
first  to  be  sold  at  auction  — 
where  it  is  expected  to  fetch 
at  least  $1  million  ( £625,000 l). 
Dug  out  of  a cltff  in  South 
Dakota  seven  years  ago,  Sue 
was  41ft  long  and  weighed 
photograph:  stan  honoa  seven  tons  In  its  prime,  about 


MMn 


Schoolchildren  gawk  at  ‘Sue’  the  T.  rex,  to  be  auctioned  today 


I 65  million  years  ago. 

One  of  tlie  largest  land 
predators  known  to  have  ex- 
isted, the  T.  rex  has  sparked 
immense  interest  in  the  run- 
up to  today's  auction. 

Hundreds  of  schoolchildren 
have  come  to  gawk  at  the  Im- 
pressive set  of  bones,  which 
are  90  per  cent  complete  with 
only  one  forearm  and  an 
ankle  missing.  A local  radio 
station  has  raised  $300,000 
from  listeners  to  make  a bid. 

Conjecture  about  the  last 
moments  of  Sue’s  violent  life 
Hag  fed  the  public's  fascina- 
tion. Teeth  marks  across  the 
5ft-long  skull  indicate  that 
she  was  attacked  by  another 
T.  rex,  which  ted  off  the  flesh 
on  the  left  side  of  her  rib  cage 
before  abandoning  the 
carcase  in  a shallow 


steambed,  where  sediment 
preserved  the  bones. 

In  an  introduction  to  Soth- 
eby's catalogue.  Dr  Philip 
Currie,  a curator  of  dinosaur 
fossils  in  Canada,  wrote  that 
“Sue  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
famous  specimen  of  the 
species”  and  will  “remain  a 
focus  for  scientific,  legal  and 
ethical  discussions  long  into 
the  future.  But  perhaps  most 
Important,  she  is  stunningly 
beautiful  and  will  inspire  new 
generations  of  dinosaur 
enthusiasts  like  myself” 

‘RfrCj'h»TTignfr  over  Sue  Has 
been  accompanied  by  fierce 
lpgai  battles  over  the  remains 
and  resentment  among  aca- 
demics at  commercial  fossil 
hunters.  Peter  Larson,  the 
largest  commercial  fossil 
dealer  in  the  United  States, 


who  excavated  Sue,  was  the 
focus  of  an  investigation  after 
allegations  by  palaeontolo- 
gists that  he  had  systemati- 
cally pilfered  fossils  from  gov- 
ernment land  and  conspired 
to  sell  them.  Mr  Larson  was 
cleared  of  such  charges,  but 
spent  18  months  in  jail  for 
failing  to  declare  travellers1 
cheques  on  trips  abroad. 

In  May  1992,  the  FBI  raided 
Mr  Larson's  Black  Hills  Insti- 
tute in  South  Dakota,  a state- 
of-the-art  palaeontology  lab- 
oratory, and  confiscated  Sue 
on  the  grounds  that  she  had 
been  improperly  removed 
from  federal  land.  Mr  Larson 
maintained  that  the  fossil  had 
come  from  the  private  prop- 
erty of  a Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  named  Maurice  Wil- 
liams, who  was  paid  $5,000. 


A judge  eventually  decided 
that  Mr  Williams’s  land  was 
private.  However,  it  was.  held 
In  trust  for  Mm  by  the.  gov- 
ernment — an  arrangement 
desiged  to  protect  Native 
Americans  from  property 
speculators.  Because  Sue  was 
ruled  to  be  part  of  the  land, 
the  court  decided  thafAfr  Wil- 
liams had  no  right  to  sell  the 
fossil  without  government 
approval 

But  in  yet  another  twist 
the  government  in  its  rule  as 
guardian  of  Mr  Williams's 
land,  was  obliged  to  promote 
his  best  interests  — hence 
today's  auction. 

Mr  Larson  will  be  bidding 
with  the  financial  backing  of 
a construction  magnate.  He 
hopes  to  make  Sue  the  centre- 
piece of  a new  fossil  museum. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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Stockholm  12  8 
Tints  30  20 
Ulenra  20  9 
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Unit 

WOranr 


The  low  Countries  and  northern  parts  of  Germany  wB 
be  rather  cloudy  with  Wamtittent  rain.  However, 
Austria  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany  w4  be  dqi 
with  a mixture  of  variable  cloud  aid  sunny  spetts. 
Highs  16-19C. 

Franco: 


Frarce  wiB  again  have  a warm  and  mainty  sumy  day. 
However,  many  places  w3  start  foggy  aid  this  may 
take  a Etta  time  to  dear  Curing  the  morning.  Highs 
from  18-20C  In  the  north  to  24-27C  along  the 
Metfitorranann  coast 


Southern  parts  or  Spain  and  Portugal  w3  have  a tew 
thundery  showers.  However,  the  rest  of  the  ibertan 
peninsula  w*  be  very  warn  ®td  maWy  surely.  Highs 
23C  along  the  Biscay  mast,  24-27C  in  most  other 
places,  but  up  to  29C  in  southern  Spain. 

Hahn 


fCotfy  w#  hcv9  a fine  day  with  a msjrtfy  cumy  morning 

foBowed  by  a mix  o(  sonny  speSs  and  doud  in  the 
afternoon.  Highs  tram  18C  In  the  Po  vaflay.  but  up  to 
Z7C  in  Sicily. 

Greece:  


Jl  w)D  be  ana  and  cky  with  pfeofiant  sunny  sprtte.  *4ax 
temps  around  19-220. 


The  Howie  Channel 
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7X0  In  Old  Kentucky.  SJOO  Inhummcktc  The 
Movfa.  tlOO  And*.  IjOO  The  Gey  DWocoai 
3X0  chad  Ham 830  Hbfctey  on  tha 
Basie.  7X0  Arete.  BJM  Famif  at  Capt 
' tlOO  lha  Sestet  Lettor.  13B  Emmanuele. 
230  Tha  Zona. 430 Tha  Matte  of  a 
Hcriwood  Madam  Tha  Heidi  Re&a  Story. 
6X8  08  on  a Comet 

Sfcy  Woelee 

•Asha 

7X0  The  Briboy.  830  OvertxHtL  1030 
Shadow  Mdan.  tUOJunar^ 230 Tte 
Befaxr.  430  Tha  SfaMng  Moon.  630  The 
Land  Before  Tima  2 The  dtett  VXw 


land  Before  Tima  t Tha  ate  \Uey 
Admnfum.  8X0  Jumany.  KUDO  Tommy  Boy. 
«00  Mad  OMs  te  fagWnmn.  tXO  The 
Unholy.  335  me  Vagram,  sxo 
Ckmratens  Unknown. 

Sky  Montes  GoW  

•Asfa 

0X0  7he  Tiafa  nobtm.  13S  mite  No 
Arwfc.  ass  KM  Heads  te  Otmea.  BXO 
The  House  on  Carol  SteaL  7X0  The  Wan 
Jcfa  0X0  WbYb  No  Argfas.  11X0  The 
UntouchaUB,  1X6  The  Name  of  the  Rosa 
3.10  MkJHght  Rm.  9jB  Ctooo. 

Sky  Sports 


0X0  Enknr.  9X0  Tieaaunas  of  San  Dla 
W*  /wtaeiVtUdHa.  HOO  The  Few  and 
Shte  12X0  They  Naver  Set  Fbot  on  the 
Mona  400  Bamr. 
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Saturday  fw^.r  4 


US  religious  right 


NEWS  3 


again  on  the  march 


The  seven 
promises 


n 


□ 


□ 


Honour  Christ 
Form  relationships 
with  other  men 
Lead  a pure 
ethical  and  sexual 
life 

Serve  the  family 
Support  the 
Church 
Fight  racial 
prejudice 

Love  God  and  love 
your  neighbour 
as  yourself 


Promise  Keepers  pray  at  the  Mall  in  Washington  yesterday  daring  preparations  for  today’s  mass  gathering  of  men  who  belong  to  the  movement,  founded  by  Bill  McCartney  (top  right)  photograph-  mark  wilson 


Hugs,  tears  and  men  only  in  promised  land 


Women’s  groups  are  uneasy 
about  the  700,000  male  Promise 
Keepers  heading  for  Washington 
today  to  pray  for  a troubled 
America,  writes  Joanna  Coles 


SEVEN  years  ago, 
shortly  after  Bill 
McCartney  discov- 
ered his  only  daugh- 
ter Kristyn,  aged  20, 
had  become  pregnant  after  a 
listless  one-night  stand  with  a 
■ notorious  local  playboy,  he 
found  himself  pilling  into  a 
lay-by  and  praying. 

?We  sat  there  and  prayed 
for  three  and  half  hours,” 
says  Dave  Warden,  Mr 
McCartney's  friend,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  car  with 
him  at  the  time.  Sensing  his 
friend-  was  in  distress,  Mr 
Warden  kept  quiet  and  just 
prayed  alongside.  ‘1  figured 
this  guy  is  strong,  he's  stron- 
ger than  bear's  breath.” 

As  Jttr  McCartney  turned 
the  key  in  the  ignition  and 
prepared  to  set  off  again,  he 
told  his  friend  what  he’d  been 
praying  about;  he'd  had  a 
vision  of  thousands,  even 
milliona  of  men  across  the 
United  States  crowding  into 
football  stadiums  and  praying 
together  to  end  society's 
mess.  Mr  McCartney  said  be 
had  dreamed  of  men  promis- 
ing to  eschew  adultery,  to 
take  responsibility  and  to 
lead  their  families  out  of 
America's  social  wfldenaess. 

Tbis  afternoon,  along  the 
Mail  in  Washington  — a city 
in  which  68  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren born  this  year  will  be 
born  to.  unmarried  women  — 
Mr  McCartney’s  vision  will 
become  reality  as  700,000  men 
descend  on  the  capital  to  beat 
their  breasts.  The  Promise 
Keepers  are  coming  to  town.  - 
By  the  time  Mr  McCart- 
ney’s daughter  had  had  her 
second  child- in  -1S93  — _ the 
result  of  another  fling,  with  a 
local  footballer  — her  father 


had  already  given  up  his  day- 
job  as  a well-paid  football 
coach  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  had  got  the  reli- 
gious ball  rolling. 

Across  the  US,  men  had 
been  sheepishly  embracing 
his  idea  of  an  eifiotional 
Masons  for  the  Nineties.  And 
as  increasing  numbers  heard 
of  the  group  and  turned  up  at 
local  sports  clubs  to  hammer 
out  a new  social  chapter,  a 
new  variation  on  the  theme  of 
America’s  religious  right 
wing  was  born. 


founder  put  together  a pack- 
age of  seven  promises  which 
his  members  all  pledged  to 
keep.  . 

Religious  groups  come  and 
go  in  the  US  faster  than  pizza 
delivery  boys,  but  the 
Promise  Keepers  have  at- 
tracted attention,  not  least  for 
the  stress  on  men  accepting 
blame  for  the  state  of  the 
country’s  broken  marriages. 

The  movement  hat  also 
prompted  comment  for  its  em- 
phasis on  physical  bonding, 
encouraging  men  to  hug  each 
other  and  weep  publicly,  ges- 
tures made  more  acceptable 
during  the  late  Eighties  by 
the  Iron  John  Movement, 
which  appealed  to  stressed- 
out  executives.  The  Iron  John 
members  signed  up  for  week- 
ends in  California  where  they 
banged  drums  and  were 
urged  to  bowl  like  wolves  in 
dark . forests  to  ' chunterbal- 


‘A  message  that 
men  have  a God- 
given  right  to  lead 
and  women  have 
a God-given  duty 
to  submit  has  no 
place  in  our 
society’ 


Patricia  Ireland, 
president  of  NOW. 


The  movement’s  main 
stress  is  on  men  returning  to 
the  family  unit  with  zeal,  and 
taking  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  lead  in  the  house- 
hold. Encouraging  blacks  and 
whites  alike — though  exclud- 
ing women  and  homosexuals 
to  come  together  and  dis- 
cuss their  problems,  the 


ance  the  oppressive  force  of 
office  politics. 

The  Keepers  — exclusively 
male,  wlth  a membership  of  2-6 
mirnnn[  g,  nmdest  headquar- 
ters in  Denver  and  a budget 
this  year  of  $117  million 
(£73  million)  — are  viewed 
with  both  hope  and  suspicion. 
Hope,  that  they  are  sincere 


when  they  make  their  seven 
promises;  “To  build  strong 
marriages”,  “practice  sexual 
purity”  and  “reach  beyond  any 
racial  and  denominational  bar- 
riers to  demonstrate  the  power 
of  biblical  unity”.  Suspicion, 
that  this  is  yet  another  male 
plot  to  seize  control  of  the 
household  and  turn  women 
back  Into  cheerleaders. 

"We  think  the  Promise 
Keepers  is  just  the  hottest 
religious  right  marketing  tool 
since  tele-evangelism,”  says 
Patricia  Ireland,  president  of 
the  National  Organisation  for 
Women  (NOW).  “And  with 
backing  from  Gerry  FalwdL 
Pat  Robertson  and  a who's 
who  of  the  religious  political 
extremists  in  this  country,  we 
don't  think  there’s  any  doubt 
about  their  desire  for  political 
dominance.” 

In  protest,  NOW  is  planning 
its  own  march  and  will  be 
asking  the  700,000  marchers 
to  sign  an  eighth  promise: 
that  women  are  "recognised 
and  respected  as  equals”. 

Ms  Ireland  says:  “A  message 
that  men  have  a God-given 
right  to  lead  and  women  have 
a God-given  duty  to  submit  has 
no  place  In  our  society.  None 
of -us  needs  the  preachers  from 
the  Promise  Keepers  telling  us 
how  to  run  our  country  and 
live  our  lives" 

But  many  Americans  love 
being  told  what  to  do.  “I  am 
not  a doormat  Tm  not  easily 
walked  on,"  says  Holly  Phil- 
lips, wife  of  a Promise 
Keeper.  “These  are  personal 
choices  and  people  out  there 
are  having  a problem  with 
our  personal  choices.  But 
when  the  rubber  meets  the 
road  and  a final  decision 
needs  to  be  made,  I have  no 
problem  yielding  the  floor,  to 
my  husband.” 

Gary  Bauer,  head  of  the 
Washington-based  Family  | 
Research  Unit  and  an  adviser 
to  the  group,  said  wives  and 
girlfriends  were  thrilled  their 
partners  were  signing  up. 

“Many  of  the  men  coming 
to  Washington  are  doing  so 
because  their  wives  are  beg- 


ging them  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
fantastic  development”  he 
said,  adding  he  was  baffled  by 
the  controversy  over  the 
Promise  Keepers.  “Here's  a 
group  of  men  who  believe,  as 
I do,  that  Jesus  Christ  Is  the 
son  of  God  and  that  God  In- 
tends us  to  live  in  a certain 
way.  And  that  among  the 
things  that  are  required  of  us 
is  that  we  keep  our  promises 
to  our  wives,  oar  children, 
our  communities,  our  em- 
ployers and  our  country.  This 


seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
thing  since  sliced  bread.” 
Conscious  of  criticisms  from 
women's  groups,  Mr  McCart- 
ney refuses  to  align  the  group 
politically,  although  it  has 
received  funds  from  ultra-con- 
servative religious  groups.  He 
himself  is  vehemently  anti- 
abortion,  and  believes  homo- 
sexuality is  an  insult  to  God. 
But,  anxious  to  reassure  his 
critics,  be  told  Time  magazine 
that  a man's  “leadership  at 
home”  actually  translates  into 


"servanthood"  rather  than 
power-crazed  domination. 

Another  Keeper,  Tony 
Evans,  a senior  pastor  in 
Dallas,  suggests  men  wonder- 
ing how  to  wrestle  the  family 
leadership  from  their  wives 
should  approach  it  by  sitting 
down  with  their  partners  and 
“saying  something  like  this: 
Honey.  I've  made  a terrible 
mistake.  I’ve  given  you  my 
role.  I gave  up  leading  this 
family  and  I forced  you  to 
take  my  place.  Now,  I must 


reclaim  that  role.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  here.  If  you 
are  going  to  lead,  you  must 
lead’." 

Although  membership  of 
the  Promise  Keepers  has 
slowed  down,  with  a reported 
drop  in  those  turning  up  for 
meetings,  today's  gathering  is 
a test  of  the  movement's 


strength  and  lasting  signifi- 
cance. Meanwhile,  Ms  Ireland 
will  be  there  demanding  they 
sign  her  petition.  She  Is  not 
hopeful. 


Blueprint  for  the  new  Tories 


chntinuod  from  page  ! 
poll  is  low,  hardly  surprising 

given  the  state  of  ttemembw- 

ship  list,  but  is  it  enoug  h to  be 
credible." 

-v  Work±Dg  with  Mr  Norman 
In  Che  review  team  were  lead- 
in*  figures  such  as  the  (3on* 
servattve  Party  .chainnan. 
Lord  Parkinson,  and  the 
ehattman  of  the  id2S ! commit- 
tee, Sfr.  Archie  Hamilton.. 

Opiniohiwlls  were  commis- 
sionedand  extensivevisitstD 
constituencies  made  by  au 
members -icf  the  team.  The 


ofvtbia  pattyi  finding  n^rale 

ariaibrsafiMtiwi  throughout 

the  cbonti^nrach  worse  than 
hadf  ’ beat ; antiiSipated,  with 


Tory  activists  non -existent  in 
huge  swathes  of  Britain. 

The  report  will  go  out  for 
consultation,  to  be  completed 
by  February  — and  the 
reforms,  as  amended  after 
consultation  and  party  <us- 
cussions,  will  be  implemented 

as  a matter  of  urgency  as  soon 

as  possible  afterwards. 

The  scale  of  Mr  Hague  s 
task  is  further  underlined 
today  by  a warning  that  un- 
less the  Tories  move  back 
towards  the  centre  ground 
and  “face  the  fixture  with  con- 
fidence instead  of  with  a 
sneer  and  a snarl”  they  may 
hot  have  enough  money  to 
pay  their  deposits  at  the  next 
general  election; 


Writing  in  the  Guardian, 
the  former  cabinet  minister 
and  party  grandee  Ixird  Gil- 
mour  urges  polity  smutches 
away  from  Euro-scepticism, 
where  the  Tories  have  been 
"hobbled  by  ideology  and  self- 
indulgence”,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  its  low  income  tax 
stance.  , 

Rigidity  over  constitutional 
reform  should  also  be 

dropped.  . 

Lord  Gilmour  argues  that 
Mr  Hague’s  position  in  seek- 
ing to  rebuild  his  party  is  for 
worse  than  Winston  Chur- 
chill’s after  Labour's  1945 
landslide  because  the  war- 
time ex-premier  remained 
hugely  respected. 


As  senior  backbenchers 
were  given  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  plans,  for  a root  and 
branch  reform  of  the  party 
structure,  a prominent  Euro 
MP,  Graham  Mather,  said  the 
party  was  "divided  into  three 
armed  camps”  — the  party  at 
Westminster,  the  leader's 
office  and  the  constituencies. 

The  three  parts  were  "eye- 
ing each  other  warily”  with 
the  MPs  determined  to  hold 
on  to  their  power  by  retaining 
the  decisive  say  in  electing 
the  leader,  while  the  party 
activists  blamed  the  MPs  for 
the  scale  of  the  general  elec- 
tion defeat  and  were  deter- 
mined to  take  more  power  for 
themselves. 


' ... 

jf  you-re  a friend  of  Jack  Daniel's  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Writs  to  the  Jack  Darnel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA. 


^5®?S^^^^^biue-riiisedladies  was  seen 

m-n.  Wa**T** 

detwmined  and  all  weanng  T-shirts  marked 
<Wine  Dine  Me*  69  Me. 

Simon  Hoggart’s  week 

Week  page  1 6 


MR.TERRY  HOLT,  of  Lynchburg,  Tennessee,  starts 
every  morning  with  a barrel  of  Jack  Daniel’s 
Tennessee  Whiskey. 

Most  days,  Tory  is  up  before  the  sun.  Then,  in  the 
cool  of  the  Tennessee  dawn,  he’ll  roll  dozens  of 
newly-filled  barrels  into  warehouses  set  deep  in  the 
hilk  (Our  whiskey  will  sleep  here  until  it’s  sippin’ 
smooth.)  What  accounts  for  the  rareness  you  find 
in  Jack  Daniel’s?  Pardy,  this  old-time  aging  process. 
And  pardy,  early  risers  like  Tory  Holt. 


JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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4 BRITAIN 

End  of  the 
line  for  death 
penalty 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October  4 1997 


Own  Powcott  and 

Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  death  penalty  — 
preserved  in  the  stat- 
ute booh  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  treason, 
piracy  and  mutiny  — may 
finally  be  consigned  to 
history. 

But  Tony  Blair’s  determina- 
tion to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment — signalled  at  the 
Labour  Party  conference  as  a 
humanitarian  gesture  — yes- 
terday became  entangled  in  a 
diplomatic  row  over  Euro- 
pean procedures. 

British  sources  in  Stras- 
bourg, whore  the  Council  erf 
Europe  summit  meets  next 
weekend,  insisted  that  the 
Prime  Minister  will  not  sign 
up  to  Protocol  6 of  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  of  Human 
Rights,  which  would  outlaw 
it 

Diplomats  were  hurrying 
instead  to  find  a form  of 
words  that  Downing  Street 
and  the  Home  Office  can 
agree  to,  acknowledging  min- 
isters' opposition  to  execu- 
tions while  making  clear  that 
the  issue  is  one  which  Parlia- 
ment — not  the  government 
of  the  day  — must  be  free  to 
decide. 

The  constitutional  distinc- 
tion is  regarded  as  a sensitive 
issue.  The  Government  has 
given  a manifesto  commit- 
ment to  sign  up  to  the  conven- 
tion — expected  to  be  met 
nneg  Parliament  resumes  this 
autumn  — but  that  may  not 
mean  it  will  agree  to  all  the 
attached  protocols. 

Capital  punishment  for 
murder  was  abolished  in  1965, 
but  Britain  retains  the  man- 
datory death  penalty  for  trea- 
son and  piracy  under  civilian  : 
law  and  for  five  offences 


Commission 
weeds  out 
ancient  acts 


AN  ACT  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  I, 
which  prevents  venal 
clergymen  profiting  by  sub- 
letting their  grace  and  favour 
parsonages,  may  shortly  be 
abolished. 

If  the  Ecclesiastical  Leases 
Act  is  axed  by  Parliament  the 
16th  century  legislation  will 
join  a growing  pile  erf  obsolete 
legislation  weeded  out  of  the 
statute  book  by  the  Law 
Commission. 

The  penalty  of  death  for 
treason,  mutiny  and  piracy  is  I 
by  no  means  the  only  legal  j 
sanction  now  deemed  out- 
dated but  technically  still 
enforceable. 

The  Law  commission  is 
also  expected  next  year  to 
recommend  repeal  of  the  1797  j 
Mutiny  Act,  passed  shortly 
after  the  Royal  Navy  was 1 
briefly  paralysed  by  seamen's 
revolts  at  Spithead  and  The 
Nore. 

Other  archaic  legal  oddities 
include: 

□ Prerogatrva  Regis,  believed 
to  be  a statute  of  Edward  H, 
commanding  that  “the  King 


shall  have  throughout  the 
realm,  whales  and  great  stur- 
geons taken  in  the  sea".  At- 
tempts to  repeal  it  in  1970 
were  defeated  in  the  Lords. 

□ Coming  Armed  to  Parlia- 
ment a statute  of  1313,  which 
forbids  MPs  to  wear  armour 
when,  attending  the  House. 

□ House  of  Commons  (Clergy 
Disqualification)  Act  1801, 
prevents  Anglican  and  Catho- 
lic ministers  sitting  as  MPs. 
Defiant  clerics  face  finps  of 
£500  a day  for  appearing  in 
the  chamber. 

□ Easter  Act  1928,  requiring 
Easter  to  be  fixed  an  the  same 
date  every  year.  Never 
implemented. 

□ Town  Police  Clauses  Act 
1847.  which  makes  it  an  of- 
fence to  beat  or  shake  a carpet 
in  the  street  except  doormats, 
before  8am.  Flying  a kite  or 
sliding  on  ice  are  also 
forbidden. 

□ Metropolitan  Streets  Act 
1867,  which  outlaws  the  mo- 
lesting or  impersonating  of  an 
authorised  shoeblack. 

Owen  Boiocoti 


Republican  remanded  for  killing  two  police  officers  walks  free  as  key  witness  proves  unreliable 

RUC 

murder 


under  military  law,  including 
mutiny,  assisting  the  enemy, 
and  obstructing  operations. 

Among  the  offences  of  trea- 
son. which  date  back  to  1351, 
are  murder  of  the  monarch: 
levying  war  against  the  mon- 
arch; and  killing  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  monarch's' 
judges. 

The  issue  could  embarrass 
the  Government  when  leaders 
of  the  40-nation  council  meet 
The  summit  is  due  to  de- 
nounce the  death  penalty  as  a 
violation  of  human  rights  and 
demand  its  abolition  through- 
out Europe. 

Diplomats  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Britain,  as  one  of  the  original 
founders  in  1949  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  — which  has  no 
connection  with  the  Euro- 
pean Union  — to  argue  that 
other  countries  like  Russia 
should  not  retain  the  death 
penalty  when  it  theoretically 
does  so  ttselL 

hi  fact  those  member  states 
I of  the  council  which  stDl  have 
! the  penalty  have  agreed  to  an 
i informal  moratorium  against 
its  use.  The  argument  be- 
comes even  more  difficult 
while  Britain  insists  Parlia- 
ment must  decide  — while 
telling  the  Russian  govern- 
ment it  should  not  permit  exe- 
cutions when  Moscow’s  par- 
liament, the  Duma,  would 
certainly  sanction  them. 

The  meeting  in  Strasbourg 
is  expected  to  be  attended  by 
heads  of  government  from  all 
the  member  states.  The  coun- 
cil has  nearly  doubled  its 
membership  In  the  last  10 
years,  following  the  collapse 
nf  Common  iam 

Leaders,  including  Tony 
Blair  and  Boris  Yeltsin,  are 
expected  to  sign  up  to  reforms 
designed  to  improve  protec- 
tion for  human  rights. 


dropped 


JohnMuffln 
Ireland  Correspondent 


COLIN  DUFFY. 

accused  of  murder- 
ing two  policemen 
in  Northern  Ire- 
land four 'months 
ago,  walked  from  prison  yes- 
terday after  prosecutors 
dropped  the  charges,  ruling 
that  key  witness  testimony 
was  unreliable. 

Mr  Duffy,  aged  29,  said  he 
would  be  suing  the  Royal  Ul- 
ster Constabulary  for  com- 
pensation after  being  held  on 
remand  for  the  shootings  of 
the  two  officers  in  Lurgan. 
County  Armagh,  in  June.  He 
said  he  was  being  victimised 
because  he  was  a republican. 

HLs  solicitor,  Rosemary 
Nelson,  is  planning  to  take 
his  case  to  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  She 
said:  "This  was  a one- witness 
case,  and  the  credibility  of 
that  witness  was  unsustain- 
able from  the  outset” 

After  Mr  Duffy  was  freed, 
his  supporters  drove  In  a 12- 
car  cavalcade  around  Lurgan, 
with  tricolours  flying  and 
horns  blaring.  They  passed 
the  spot  where  the  two  police- 
men died.  The  RUC  blocked 
their  route  into  the  town's 
Protestant  district 
Barry  McDduff  Sinn  Fein 
councillor,  said  the  case 
proved  that  the  RUC  should 
be  disbanded.  The  issue 
would  be  raised  at  the  all- 
party talks  on  Northern  Ire- 1 
land's  future,  which  begin  in  i 
earnest  on  Tuesday. 

The  RUC  has  vehemently 
rejected  accusations  of 
wrongdoing,  and  said  its  in- 
vestigation into  the  double 
murder  would  continue. 

This  Is  the  second  time  that 
a prosecution  case  against  Mr 


Duffy  has  collapsed.  He  was 
freed  on  appeal  in  September 
last  year  after  serving  three 
years  of  a life  sentence  for  the 
murder  of  retired  Ulster  De- 
fence Regiment  soldier  John 
Lyness  In  June  1993.  A key 
witness  against  him  later 
turned  out  to  be  a Ulster  Vol- 
unteer Force  gurwrunner. 

Mr  Duffy  said  the  RUC  was 

pursuing  a vendetta  against 

him.  He  was  arrested  a week 
after  Constable  John  Graham 
anri  Reserve  Constable  David 
Johnson  were  gunned  down 
near  the  RUC  station.  The 
IRA  claimed  responsibility. 

The  crucial  witness,  how- 
ever, was  yesterday  ruled  un- 
reliable because  of  inconsis- 
tencies in  her  story. 
According  to  alibi  statements, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  Mr 
Duffy,  a labourer,  was  on  the 
Kilwilkle  estate  where  he 
lives.  In  a hearing  lasting  less 
than  a minute,  Lisburn  mag- 
I istrates  heard  the  DPP  was 
dropping  the  case. 

Mr  Duffy  said:  "Once  again 
I was  arrested  and  put  In  jail 
for  something  I didn't  do.  It's 
an  indictment  of  the  system, 
from  the  RUC  to  the  courts. 
Until  it  changes,  there  is  no 
justice  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

In  March  1990,  Mr  Duffy 
had  escaped  a Loyalist  hit 
squad  after  winning  bail  on  a 
charge  of  possessing  10  bul- 
lets. He  and  Tony 
McCaughey,  another  of  the 
accused,  had  survived  the 
UVF  attack.  But  Sean  Mar- 
shall, also  accused,  bnd  been 
shot  dead.  The  charges 
against  Mr  Duffy  and  Mr 
McCaughey,  were  later 
dropped.  Mr  Duffy  then  spent 
18  months  on  remand  charged 
with  collecting  information 
useful  to  terrorists.  He  was 
acquitted  in  March  1992. 


IJt* 


Colin  Duffy,  who  was  freed  from  jail  yesterday,  believes  the  RUC  has  a vendetta  against  him  photograph;  Crispin  rooweu. 


Millennium  Man,  a new  breed  with  ‘balls  and  brains’ 


Amelia  Gentleman 

HOT  on  the  heels  of  the 
New  Man  and  the  New 
Lad  comes  a new 
breed  of  British  male  — the 
Millennium  Man  — com- 
bining the  sensitivity  of  the 
caring  modem  male  with 
the  enthusiastic  laddish- 
ness  of  a football  hooligan. 

The  grandiose  brand 
name  has  a promisingly 
modem  and  powerful  ring 
to  it,  but  the  reality  is 
rather  more  mundane.  This 
kind  of  man  "likes  his  beer, 
likes  his  football,  knows 
how  to  handle  women  and 
Isn’t  averse  to  a little  high 
culture  either”. 

The  new  breed  was  dis- 
covered when  the  magazine 


i Maxim  conducted  a survey 
; of  more  than  1,000  men.  It 
revealed  that  Millennium 
j Man  feels  just  as  at  home  in 
the  kitchen  as  In  the  pub. 

He  worries  about  his 
health  and  is  happy  to  be  a 
househnsband  — provided 
his  partner  is  generous 
with  the  housekeeping 
money. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  these 
men  will  not  be  wounded  If 
their  wife  or  girlfriend 
earns  more  than  they  do, 
and  34  per  cent  see  having  a 
female  boss  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  sleep  their  way  to 
promotion. 

Maxim’s  editor,  Nigel 
Ambrose,  said:  "Men  have 
been  badly  represented  by 
the  media  recently  and  tend 
to  be  slotted  into  two 


Questions  of  laddishness 


1)  Your  wtfa/gfrtti  iend  gets  a 
job  with  a higher  salary  than 

yours.  Are  you. , . 

a)  Unconcerned  — she’s  already 
the  one  in  control? 

b)  Only  concerned  that  you  open 
a joint  account  a&a-p? 

c)  Worried  your  friends  may  dis- 
cover this  embarrassing  news? 
2}  Your  female  coHeague  le 
promoted  over  you:  head.  Do 
you  console yoursetf  that. . . 

a)  Women  are  finally  being 
treated  as  equals? 

b)  Now  you  can  sleep  your  way 
to  the  top  too? 


c)  She  slept  her  way  to  the  top? 
3}  You  and  your  wffe/girf- 
friend  decide  to  buy  a car 
together.  Do  you. . . 

a)  Buy  a Renault  CGo  — cheap, 
easy  to  park,  with  lots  of  boot 
space  for  shopping? 

b)  Read  the  brochixes,  discuss 
your  finances,  then  choose  the 
car  you  ‘ee  always  wanted? 

c)  Buy  a Vauxhafl  Nova  and 
add  extra  turbocharging? 

Mostly  a:  New  Man 
Mostly  b:  Millennium  Man 
Mostly  c:  New  Lad 


stereotypes.  There’s  the  i thinks  only  of  his  partner, 
new  man,  otherwise  known  or  there’s  the  new  lad,  or 
as  the  lentil  man.  who  | the  mental  man.  who 


doesn’t  think  about  any- 
thing apart  from  birds  and 
getting  drunk. 

“These  are  laughable  cat- 
egories. Eighty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  people  we  talked 
to  were  neither;  they  were 
Millennium  Men  — men 
who  love  football  as  much 
as  the  arts  and  who  enjoy 
going  to  restaurants  as 
much  as  spending  time  in 
the  pub.  They  are  proud  to 
have  both  balls  and 
brains.” 

Women  should  beware  of 
the  new  breed.  The  maga- 
zine tells  its  male  readers 
that  Millennium  Men  “will 
never  be  dominated  by 
their  girlfriends,  but  they 
know  how  to  play  the  game 
to  get  what  they  want  and 
to  keep  her  happy". 


A hefty  36  per  cent  of 
them  readily  admitted  that 
they  were  in  favour  of 
infidelity. 

These  men  claim  to  want 
to  redress  a few  sexual  in- 
equalities — but  not  in 
favour  of  women. 

Forty  per  cent  of  them 
consider  themselves  disad- 
vantaged in  the  modem  job 
market  and  91  per  cent 
want  to  see  men  enjoying 
the  same  paternity  rights 
as  women. 

Richard  Branson,  Nelson 
Mandela  and  Alan  Shearer 
may  be  alarmed  to  discover 
that  they  are  the  heroes  of 
these  2ist  century  men, 
while  william  Hague  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  can 
relax:  they  are  their  anti- 
heroes. 
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Bodyguard 
flies  back 
to  Britain 

French  official  to  visit  Diana  crash 
survivor  as  his  memory  returns 


Jon  Hentoy  in  Paris 

■■BREVOR  Rees-Jones.  the 
■ sole  survivor  of  .the 
crash  that  killed  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Dodi  Al 
Fayed  and  their  driver,  left 
hospital  yesterday  and  flew 
home  by  helicopter  to  an  un- 
disclosed destination  in 
Britain. 

The  29-year-old  bodyguard 
was  carried  in  a French  gov- 
ernment helicopter  to  Issy- 
les-Moulineaux  heliport  in 

south-western  Paris  to  avoid 
a crush  of  journalists  outside 
the  Plti&  Salp&triere  hospital 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  34 
days. 

His  left  arm  was  in  a plaster 
cast  and  his  foce  was  pale  and 
puffy  after  10  hours  of  recon- 
structive surgery  but  he  was 
well  enough  to  walk  unaided 
to  an  Al  Fayed-owrued  helicop- 
ter for  the  flight  to  Britain. 
His  parents,  who  have  been  in 
Paris  since  the  accident  on 
August  31.  accompanied  him. 

Mr  Rees-Jones  is  almost 
certain  to  receive  further 
treatment  In  Britain,  proba- 
bly at  a private  hospital 
Mohamed  Al  Fayed,  his  em- 
ployer, issued  a statement 
reading:  'Trevor  Rees-Jones 
is  recuperating  from  grave  in- 
juries. We  do  not  propose  to 


comment  on  his  whereabouts 
or  movements.” 

Paris  doctors  decided  to 
release  the  key  witness  to  the 
crash  after  a second  inter- 
view by  French  police  on 
Thursday  revealed  that  while 
his  memory  appeared  to  be 
gradually  returning,  he  was 
still  unable  to  recall  anything 
of  the  crash  itself. 

A police  official  said  Mr 
Rees-Jones  had  been  able  to 
describe  the  moments  alter 
the  Mercedes  left  the  Ritz 
Hotel 

Based  on  pictures  police 
showed  him,  he  was  also  able 
to  comment  on  the  behaviour 
of  some  of  the  photographers 
who  tailed  the  car. 

Doctors  are  confident  that 
i Mr  Rees-Jones  wifi  continue 
to  recover  his  memory,  but 
they  have  warned  it  may  take 
months. 

One  of  the  investigating 
magistrates,  Herve  Stephan, 
plans  to  visit  him  in  Britain 
within  the  next  two  weeks  to 
question  him  again. 

As  the  investigation  enters 
its  second  month.  French 
police  appear  to  be  leaning 
more  towards  the  theory  that 
a second  car  was  involved  in 
the  crash  — possibly  a red 
Fiat  Uno  entering  the  Pont  de 
l’Alma  tunnel  from  an  ap- 
proach road. 


Executors 
‘could  halt’ 
Diana  book 


Ctana  Dyer 

Legal  CoiraspoiHfant 


THE  Princess  of  'Wa- 
les’s executors  would 
have  a good  chance  of 
winning  an  injunc- 
tion banning  the  sale 
of  Andrew  Morton’s  revised 
biography,  copyright  law  ex- 
perts said  last  night 
Kevin  Garnett,  a leading 
copyright  QC.  rated  the 
chances  as  “quite  strong  if 
they  get  in  early  enough”. 

But  with  the  books  going 
info  some  shops  yesterday,  he 
said  the  princess's  executors 
— her  mother,  Frances  Shand 
Kydd,  and  her  sister.  Lady 
Sarah  McCorquodale  — 
should  have  gone  to  court  yes- 
terday to  maximise  their 
chances  or  an  Injunction. 

Mr  Garnett  said  the  prin- 
cess — and  since  her  death, 
her  estate  — owned  the  copy- 
right in  her  spoken  words, 
even  if  Mr  Morton  owned  the 
copyright  in  the  sound 
recording-  When  he  tran- ; 
scribed  her  words  and  pub- 


lished them  in  a book,  be 
breached  her  copyright. 

"Questions  about  who  owns 
the  copyright  in  the  tape 
recordings  become  pretty  lr- 
. relevant,”  Mr  Garnett  said. 

A successful  claim  by  the 
executors  could  deprive  Mr 
Morton  of  all  the  profits  from 
the  book. 

The  executors  would  have  a 
choice  of  claiming  the  profits 
as  damages,  or  the  price  they 
would  have  charged  for  grant- 
ing a licence  to  use  Diana's 
words. 

Mark  Stephens,  of  the 
media  law  firm  Stephens  in- 
nocent, said  the  damages 
would  be  "astronomical”  be- 
cause the  executors  never 
would  have  licensed  anyone 
to  reproduce  the  words.  Mr 
Morton  would  also  be  liable 
for  substantial  legal  costs. 

“They  [the  executors] 
should  be  skipping  down  the 
Strand  with  a writ  in  their 
hands.” 

He  expected  them  to  seek 
an  injunction  over  the  week- 
end, and  advised  those  who 
want  to  buy  the  book  to  act 


Far  from  the  maddening  crowd 


People 
react 
slowly 
to  news 
of  their 


quickly.  T genuinely  think 
they  will  be  off  the  shelves  by 
tomorrow  night  at  the  latest" 

A spokesman  for  the  Spen- 
cer femily  said  last  night  that 
they  were  still  consulting 
their  lawyers. 

Mr  Stephens  said  the  Fact 

that  the  book  might  be  partly 
in  the  public  domain  was  rele- 
vant in  a breach  of  confidence 
case,  but  not  in  a copyright 
case,  which  was  more  akin  to 
an  action  against  the  makers 
of  pirate  goods. 

A duty  of  confidence  could 
not  be  enforced  after  death. 

"It’s  something  that 
shouldn’t  be  there,  like  stolen 
goods.  You  can  take  proceed- 
ings against  car  boot  sale 
people  when  they’ve  been  sell- 
ing bootleg  goods.  Morton’s 
book  is  basically  full  of  boot- 
leg material" 

Mr  Stephens's  firm  brought 
successful  breach  of  copy- 
right actions  against  souvenir 
manufacturers  who  lifted  the 
design  for  the  official  invita- 
tions and  programme  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wa- 
les's wedding. 


princess 


AHson  Daniels 

THE  only  people  unaware 
of  the  furore  over  the 
sale  of  Andrew  Morton’s 
revised  biography  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  it  went 
on  sale  in  central  London  yes- 
terday. were  the  public. 

At  least  six  television 
crews,  30  reporters  and  count- 
less photographers,  crammed 
into  the  entrance  of  Dillons 
bookshop  in  Bloomsbury  to 
record  the  midday  arrival  of 
500  hardback  copies  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  prepared  to' 
part  with  £1559  for  Diana. 
Her  True  Story  - In  Her  Own 
Words. 

Eager  to  be  the  first  store  to 
put  the  book  on  sale  before 
Monday's  official  publication 
date,  Dillons  had  dispatched  a 
van  at  8am  to  the  Biblios 
warehouse  in  Sussex. 

The  only  missing  Ingredi- 
ent in  this  potentially  lucra- 


v^t.foTr  buyers  of  Diana,  Her  True  Story  - In 
Her  Own  Words  in  London  photograph;  da vjosejjToe 


tlve  bonanza  was  the  queues. 
As  the  press  hovered,  be- 
mused customers  tried  to 
sidle  past.  Those  who  foiled 
faced  questions  on  everything 
from  Mr  Morton’s  ethics  and 
his  bank  balance,  to  the  well- 
being of  Diana's  two  sons. 

Elite  Baylis  confessed  she 
had  no  idea  a revised  version 
was  going  on  sale  but  thought 
the  whole  exercise  did  seem 
“a  bit  commercial".  She 
added:  "He  wouldn’t  have 
done  it  if  she  hadn't  died,  but 


then  you  don’t  have  to  buy 

One  and  a quarter  hours 
late,  a navy  van  arrived  out- 
side the  store.  Instantly,  the 
pallets  of  cellophane-wrapped 
books  were  obscured  from  the 
gaze  of  pedestrians  by  flash- 
ing cameras. 

Strangely,  Arthur  Edwards, 
the  Sun’s  royal  photographer, 
stood  aloof  from  the  scrum. 
"Leave  those  books  alone! 
Stop  harrassing  them,"  he 
yelled. 
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After-shock  of  Italian 


WORLD  NEWS  5 


Giottos 

‘safe’ 


quake 


as  new 
tremor 
hits 

Umbria 


Philip  WUIan  hr  Assisi 


A further  earth- 

quake, measuring  4.8 
on  the  Richter  scale, 
snook  the  Umbrian  coun- 
torside  yesterday,  sending 
bricks  crashing  from  the 
badly  damaged 
Basilica  of  San  Francesco 
and  causing  further  struc- 
ujral  harm  to  its  13th-cen- 
tury campanile. 

Even  before  this  latest 
Quake,  some  experts  said  a 
heavy  thunderstorm  might 
be  enough  to  prompt  tbe 
collapse  of  the  pink  and 
cream  Gothic  cathedral, 
which  dominates  the  land- 
scape from  the  top  of 
Mount  Subasio. 

“The  damage  wasn’t  actu- 
ally as  bad  as  at  first 
thought”  said  Father  Nicola 
Giandomenico.  a Francis- 
can friar  from  the  basilica’s 
monastery. 

“A  few  stones  fell  and  a 
few  cracks  widened,  but  we 
don’t  believe  there  was  any 
fresh  damage  to  the  Giotto 
frescoes.” 

The  tremor,  the  latest  In 
a long  series  of  after-shocks 
in  the  wake  of  last  week’s 
devastating  quakes,  was 
also  strongly  felt  in  Flor- 
ence and  Rome. 

Some  32,000  people  are 
sleeping  out  at  night  in 
tents  and  caravans,  and 
even  those  whose  houses 
have  not  suffered  struc- 
tural damage  are  wary  of 
spending  the  night  in  a po- 
tential death-trap. 

“Today  we  are  hack  at 
square  one.  It’s  as  though 
the  last  week’s  work  was 
all  for  nothing,”  said  a dis- 
consolate Father  Pasquale 
Magro.  the  director  of  the 
monastery  museum. 

"We  were  just  in  the  pro- 
cess of  moving  things  into 
safer  storage.  Fortunately, 
we  had  just  transferred  our 
painting  of  St  Francis,  dat- 
ing from  around  1260  and 
attributed  by  some  to  Cima- 
bue,  to  a vault.  The  work  is 
on  wood  and  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  of  fire 
when  these  quakes  strike.” 
Residents  of  Assisi  are  be- 
ginning to  murmur  that 
their  patron  saint  is  angry 
at  their  having  sold  out  to 
Mammon  in  the  shape  of 
the  tourist  industry.  The 
first  quakes  struck  on 
September  26,  the  saint’s 
birthday,  and  yesterday’s 
tremor  marked  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death. 

“I  was  bora  here  70  years 
ago  and  have  felt  hundreds 
of  earthquakes,  but  noth- 


Mossad  own  goal 
rebounds  on  PM 


JuQan  Borper  In  Jerusalem 


The  remains  of  scaffolding  and  the  badly  damaged  Campanaccia  tower  in  Nocera  Umbra,  east  of  Assisi,  after  another 
earthquake  yesterday.  Two  lethal  tremors  last  week  damaged  priceless  frescoes  photograph:  fiuppo  monteforte 


VEN  by  the  stan 
dards  of  the  intrigue- 
riddled  Middle  East, 
the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  Khaled  Meshal  a 
Hamas  leader  living  in  Jor- 
dan. has  set  a bizarre  new 
benchmark. 

It  was  first  reported  as  a 
scuffle  last  Thursday  between 
the  Palestinian  exile  and  a 
group  of  Canadian  tourists  on 
the  normally  tranquil  streets 
of  Amman.  But  as  more  de- 
tails emerged,  all  of  them 
pointing  towards  the  Israeli 
secret  services,  the  bungled 
attack  appears  to  be  the  worst 
own  goal  in  Mossad 's  colour- 
ful history. 

Yesterday,  it  seemed  almost 
certain  to  rebound  on  the 
man  who  would  have  had  to 
approve  the  mission  in  per- 
son. Israel’s  tough-talking 
and  flamboyant  prime  minis- 
ter. Binyamin  Netanyahu. 

The  facts  are  reminiscent  of 
a paperback  thriller.  Early  on 
Thursday  morning,  as  Mr  Me- 
shal was  about  to  enter  the 
office  building  where  he 
worked,  two  men  grabbed 
him  from  behind  and  pressed 
a mysterious  "device"  against 
his  ear. 

*T  heard  a loud  noise.  It  felt 
like  an  electric  shock.  1 imme- 
diately started  shaking.”  Mr 
Meshal  told  journalists  yes- 
terday after  he  emerged  from 
hospital.  “I  knew  that  I bad 
been  exposed  to  something  . . . 
when  I started  to  get  side 
effects.” 

As  Mr  Meshal  fell  to  the 
ground,  his  bodyguards 
wrestled  with  the  assailants, 
but  they  broke  free  and 
jumped  into  a waiting  car 
which  sped  off  with  three  ac- 
complices inside  and  the 
bodyguards  in  pursuit 

At  the  other  end  of  town, 
the  two  assailants  jumped 
from  the  getaway  car  and 
sprinted  away,  but  were 
caught  by  Mr  Meshal’s  men 
and  arrested  by  the  Jorda- 
nian police.  At  the  police 
station  they  identified  them- 
selves as  Sean  Kendall,  aged 
28,  and  Barry  Beads,  aged  36, 
and  produced  Canadian 
passports. 

However,  when  Canadian 
diplomats  arrived  the  two 
men  turned  down  their  offers 
of . assistance.  Reports  were 
meanwhile  coining  in  that  the 
other  members  of  the  would- 
be  hit-squad  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Israeli  embassy  down 
the  road. 

At  the  hospital,  the  doctors 
were  baffled  by  Mr  Mesbal’s 


symptoms.  The  attack  seemed 
to  have  given  him  respiratory 
problems  and  a host  of  other 
complaints.  No  one  knew 
what  kind  of  weapon  bad 
been  used,  whether  chemical 

or  electronic,  if  it  was  de- 
signed to  inflict  lethal  harm 
surreptitiously.  It  had  clearly 
failed.  It  was  without  prece- 
dent even  in  Mossad’s  long 
career. 

Nevertheless,  an  antidote 
was  delivered  at  the  weekend 
from  King  Hussein's  palace. 
Accounts  differ  as  to  bow  the 
king  obtained  the  cure.  A 
United  States  newspaper 
reported  that  President  Bill 
Clinton  may  have  intervened. 
Jordanian  reports  say  the 
king  demanded  the  drug  di- 
rectly from  the  Israeli 
government. 

What  is  known  is  that 


There  is  a 
growing  feeling 
this  government 
can’t  get  it  right 
-it  just  goes 
from  screw-up 
to  screw-up9 


Crown  Prince  Hassan  met 
senior  Israeli  officials  — in- 
cluding a top  Netanyahu  aide. 
Danny  Naveh  — in  Jordan  on 
Sunday.  The  prince  then  flew 
to  Washington. 

On  Tuesday.  King  Hussein 
called  on  Israel  to  make  a ges- 
ture for  peace,  suggesting  that 
the  release  of  Hamas's  ailing 
founder  and  spiritual  leader. 
Sheikh  Ahmed  Yassin,  might 
be  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Hours  later  the 
stretcher-bound  sheikh,  sup- 
posedly one  of  Israel's  deadli- 
est enemies,  was  on  the 
Amman  airport  tarmac  being 
embraced  by  the  king. 

King  Hussein  has  strenu- 
ously denied  that  a deal  was 
struck.  '"There  is  no  deal.  A 
deal  is  usually  this  for  that. 
None  of  this  has  happened," 
he  said  after  visiting  Sheikh 
Yassin  in  hospital. 

A diplomat  in  Amman  sug- 
gested a comprehensive  deal 
is  still  being  negotiated.  "It 
could  be  that  Yassin's  release 
was  just  for  starters,  to  pre- 
vent the  king  from  going  pub- 
lic immediately.  I would  say 
the  real  bargaining  may  be 
about  to  begin." 

King  Hussein  has  some 
high  cards  in  his  hands.  As  he 


pointed  out.  he  has  so  far 
given  nothing  away.  The  two 

suspects  are  still  in  captivity, 
and  the  police  are  due  to  hand 
over  the  investigation  to  the 

prosecutor-general  next  week. 

Unconfirmed  reports  say 
the  Jordanians  are  bolding 
more  members  of  the  hit- 
squad  in  detention,  while 
others  are  still  said  to  be 
holed  up  in  the  embassy. 

Meanwhile,  the  political 
damage  to  Mr  Netanyahu  is 
already  considerable.  Canada 
has  recalled  its  ambassador, 
openly  complaining  that  Ca- 
nadian passports  had  been 
forged.  King  Hussein  — the 
Arab  world’s  most  fervent  be- 
liever in  the  peace  process  — 
is  reported  to  be  furious.  And 
Mr  Meshal  used  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  to  pour  hu- 
miliating scorn  on  Mossad. 

At  home,  the  political  barbs 
from  Mr  Netanyahu's  oppo- 
nents will  begin  to  fly  only 
tomorrow,  after  the  Jewish 
New  Year  holidays.  He  will 
race  a sceptical  public. 

According  to  an  opinion 
poll  last  week,  Israel's  secu- 
rity services  are  seen  as  the 
country's  most  important 
achievement  of  its  49-year  his- 
tory. They  were  the  envy  of 
the  world,  and  their  daring 
exploits  have  included  the 
raid  on  Entebbe  and  the  ab- 
duction of  the  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal Adolf  Eicbmann.  But  Isra- 
el's pride  and  joy  has  taken  a 
hammering  under  Mr 
Netanyahu. 

In  February,  73  Israeli  sol- 
diers died  when  two  helicop- 
ters crashed  in  the  north  of 
the  country.  Then  in  August  a 

marine  commando  unit  was 

almost  entirely  wiped  out  in 
Lebanon  when  a night  raid  on 
a suspected  Shi'ite  guerrilla 
base  ran  into  an  ambush,  per- 
haps betrayed  by  a double 
agent 

"There  is  a growing  feeling 
in  public  that  this  govern- 
ment just  can’t  get  it  right  It 
just  goes  from  screw-up  to 
screw-up."  said  Yossi  Alpher, 
an  analyst  in  the  American- 
Jewish  Committee  and  an  ex- 
pert on  Israel's  intelligence 
services. 

Mr  Alpher  said  that  it  as 
seemed  likely,  the  attack  was 
a Mossad  operation,  it  would 
have  to  have  been  approved 
personally  by  the  prime 
minister. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  proven 
adept  at  diverting  blame  for 
past  mishaps  on  to  his  adver- 
saries, Arab  and  Israeli.  But 
this  time  the  finger  seems  to 
be  pointing  unambiguously  at 
him.  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
duck. 


ing  like  these,”  said  Piero 
Brunelll.  a shoeshop 
owner.  “Tonight  everyone 
will  be  leaving  town  and 
looking  for  somewhere  to 
sleep  in  the  countryside.” 

Rents  in  the  Assisi  plain 
have  doubled  since  last 
week’s  tremors,  he  said. 

Father  Giuseppe  Biselli. 
aged  72,  the  parish  priest  of 
Santo  Stefano.  the  only 
church  in  Assisi  that  has 


not  suffered  structural 
damage,  was  unwilling  to 
attribute  his  good  fortune 
to  personal  holiness  or  the 
intercession  of  St  Stephen. 

“What  has  happened 
should  certainly  push  us 
all  to  examine  our  con- 
sciences.” he  said. 

“We  are  beading  towards 
winter:  that’s  the  real  prob- 
lem. When  the  first  heavy 
rains  fall  we  will  see  how 


much  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  roofs.” 

But  the  psychological  ef- 
fects have  already  been  felt 
In  various  ways  — from  the 
traffic  policeman  who  ad- 
vised two  nuns  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  before 
passing  under  a medieval 
tower  to  hotels  offering  the 
choice  of  a room  with  a 
view  or  one  with  quick  ac- 
cess to  the  street 


Amazonia  in  flames  as  ranchers 
and  loggers  clear  the  rainforest 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


Thousands  of  fires  are 
burning  10.000  square 
miles  of  Amazon  rain- 
forest as  loggers,  cattle 
ranchers  and  peasants  take 
advantage  of  the  region's  dry 
season  to  clear  land  for 
farming. 

The  fires,  on  as  great  a 
ainaip  as  those  raging  across 
Indonesia,  are  being  moni- 
tored by  a United  States 
National  Space  Research  In- 
stitute satellite. 

It  shows  that  the  number  of 
fires  deliberately  started  in 
the  4i  days  to  September  21 — 
the  traditional  dry  season  — 

is  28  per  cent  higher  than  last 
.year,  21549  compared  with 
19,115:  an  average  of  599  fires 
a day  compared  with  466  in 

- More  than  half  are  in  the 


Mato  Grosso  region,  which 
Has  received  a £150  million 
World  Bank  loan  intended  to 
halt  deforestation.  The  log- 
ging capital  Manaus,  is  suf- 
fering a smog  similar  to  that 
covering  much  of  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia  — the  first  ex- 


perienced in  the  Amazon 
region. 

According  to  experts  at  the 
US  Environment  Defence 
Fund,  bunting  is  also  taWng 
place  in  tbe  Amazon  states  of 
Para  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
Tocantins,  Rond  on  ia  and 
Maranhao. 

The  fund  believes  that  the 
records  probably  understate 
the  amount  of  forest  clear- 
ance because  they  only  cover 
the  largest  and  longest  burn- 
ing fires.  Some  fires  started 
diming  tbe  day  have  burnt  oat 
by  the  time  the  satellite 
passes. 

The  figures  show  that  the 
rate  of  deforestation,  which 
was  thought  to  be  slowing 
down  at  the  time  of  the  Rio 
Earth  Summit  In . the  early 
1990s,  is  increasing  again. 

Since  records  began  in  the 
early  1980s,  more  than  12  per 
cent  of  the  Amazon  forest  has 
been  destroyed. 


Sarah  Tyack.  a Friends  of 
the  Earth  spokeswoman,  said 
the  figures  were  causing 
alarm.  “We  are  very  con- 
cerned at  the  sheer  scale  of 
deforestation,' 1 she  said.  "The 
logging  in  the  region  is  very 
great  and  once  the  forest  has 
been  thinned  it  is  easier  to 
burn." 

She  said  the  dry  season  had 
been  longer  and  drier  than 
normal,  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood that  some  of  the  fires 
were  out  of  control. 

Satellite  pictures  show  that 
they  spread  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles. 

Most  logging  in  Brazil  is  il- 
legal but  goes  unchecked  by 
the  Brazil  Environment 
Agency  because  parliament 
has  blocked  enforcement 
legislation. 

Brazil  is  Britain’s  largest 
supplier  of  tropical  timber, 
delivering  826  million  cubic 

feet  in  1996. 


Dark  cloud  descends  on  Jakarta 


smog  Out  lseawl, 
.'Ojjing  much  of  Soatfl- 
► east  Asia  swept  into 
the  Indonesian  capital  Ja- 
karta for  the  first  time  yes- 
terday as  the  g^^mraxt 
revoked  the  permlts°f^°5 
the  companies  ft  believes 
started  therfires  that  have 

The  companies,  none  of 
them  named,  are  among  the 
68  which  toiled  to  submit 
reports'  rebutting  acc"?*' 
tions  that  they  had  started 
fires.  They  wifi.  toll  fot“  “ 
the  first’  major  Indonesian 
government  action  against 
the  . timber  and  plantation 
barons  accused  of 
alight  up  to  l-S  million 


acres  of  finest,  plantation 

a.dOTnStaBd 


uascrup**"**-  . . . 

Blown  by  easterly  winds, 
the  smoke  from  fires  m 
i Fast  and  Central  Java  cast 
-a  depressing  pall  for  sev- 
eral boro  over  the  Jakarta 
skyscrapers  before  the  sun 
burnt  it  away  late  in  toe 
afternoon.  Meteorofogiste 
predict  that  the  rapitalwxU 
be  affected  for  at  least  the 

next  two  weeks.  . 

Most  ministers  are  retns- 
ing*to  take  any  resPjmti' 
bmty  for  the  fires  and  haze- 
Yesterday  they  banned  a 
protest  inarch  by  the  conj- 

tr^sleadiiig  environmental 

group,  the  Indonesian  Enw- 
ronmental  Forum,  wbichis 
critical  of  the  way  the  crisis 
has  been  handled. 

International  efforte  to 


extinguish  the  fires  were 
stepped  up  yesterday  when 
the  United  Nations  in- 
creased the  size  of  its  disas- 
ter te**"  in  Indonesia  from 
four  to  seven  people. 

But  the  UN  said  there  was 
little  sign  of  an  mid  to  the 
smog,  whidh  Is  also  blight- 
ing  Malaysia,  Thailand  and 
Singapore.  Gerard  Kramer, 
tbe  leader  of  the  ON  disas- 
ter relief  team,  said  more 
experts  had  been  called  in 
because  the  problem  was 
bigger  than  originally 
thought. 

“This  is  because  peat 
fires  are  intensifying  and, 
as  some  of  the  peat  beds  are 
up  to  10  metres  deep,  they 
are  very  difficult  to  put 

out,"  he  said.  . 

Although  water  bombing 


had  done  some  good,  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to 
tackle  the  fires  was  on  the 
ground,  he  added. 

“There  just  aren’t  enough 
trained  people  to  do  it  The 
army  is  the  only  organisa- 
tion with  the  infrastrne- 
tore  to  a difference, 

but  even  the  soldiers  are 
not  experienced  enough. 
Only  heavy  rain  over  a pro- 
longed period  will  make  a 
difference.** 

A Western  satellite-image 
analyser  estimated  yester- 
day that  up  to  10,000  hot* 
spots  were  still  being  de- 
tected across  Indonesia 
every  day.  While  many  of 
the  fires  have  been  burning 
fin-  some  time,  it  was  also 
clear  that  new  ones  were 
starting  every  day,  he  said- 


Harwich  - Hook  of  HoilanSIf 


Fancy  going  over  to  Holland  for  a break  this  autumn?  Maybe  staying  at  one  of  the 
country's  unspoilt  beach  resorts  or  driving  over  to  Amsterdam  or  Maastricht?  Well,  Stena 
Line  have  all  the  best  travel  offers  to  get  you  there.  You  can  enjoy  a 5 Day  Midweek 
Return  for  just  £68  (Sun-Thur)  or  a 5 Day  APEX  return  from  £137  (Fri-Sat).  So  why  are  you 
waiting?  To  book,  call  0990  70  70  70  or  see  your  Travel  Agent. 


Pmw  quoted  zvUd  for  Impel  until  31  October  1997. 

for  full  term  md  condition*  of  Mart,  set  the  latest  edition  of  the  Fast  Ferry  & Ferry  Guide  1997. 


Stena  Line 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


A rare  collection 
of  paintings  in 
the  French 
capital  will  shed 
welcome  light 
on  Georges  de 
La  Tour,  the 
favourite  but 
much  neglected 
painter  of  King 
Louis  XIII 


Paul  Webster 

in  Paris  reports 
on  the  modern 
rediscovery  of 
an  obscure 
genius  whose 
work  was  once 
attributed  to 
Caravaggio  and 
other  artists 


Georges  de  La  Tour’s  pain  ting  Saint  Sebastian  Nursed  by  Saint  Irene  so  moved  Loads  Xm  that  he  had  all  other  pictures  removed  from  his  bedroom 


Tour  de  force  by  ‘lost’  artist 


The  Repentant  Magdalen,  lent  by  the  US  National  Gallery 


THE  artistic  resur- 
rection of  the  17th 
century  French 
painter  Georges  de 
La  Tour  entered  a 
new  phase  with  the  opening 
yesterday  of  an  exhibition  in 
Paris  of  all  but  one  of  his  sur- 
viving works. 

In  the  25  years  since  the  last 
show  of  the  35  pictures  then 
attributed  to  Louis  XIU*s 
favourite  artist,  seven  other 
originals,  worth  millions  of 
pounds,  have  been  found.  Six 
ancient  copies  of  lost  paint- 
ings have  also  been  found  to 
complete  a retrospective  of  75 
works  for  the  exhibition  at  Le 
Grand  Palais,  which  includes 
a number  of  copies. 

Recent  discoveries  have  in- 
spired collectors'  dreams  that 
masterpieces  influenced  by 
Flemish  and  Italian  styles 
could  still  be  hidden  in  family 
attics  or  Church  buildings 
The  painting  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  Desert  — 
bought  by  the  French  museum 
directorate  for  £1.2  million  al- 
most three  years  ago  — will 
be  the  first  De  La  Tour  origi- 
nal to  be  hung  in  a new  tiny 
museum  at  Vic-sur-SeiUe  in 
Lorraine,  where  the  painter’s 
father  was  a baker. 

De  La  Tour  died  aged  58  in 


LunevUle  in  1652,  and  much 
of  his  output  was  destroyed 
when  the  city  was  burnt  down 
in  the  thirty  years1  war.  The 
loss  contributed  to  his  subse- 
quent obscurity  and  led  18th 
and  19th  century  experts  to 
attribute  the  few  surviving 
worts  to  Caravaggio  and  tbe 
three  Le  Nain  brothers,  or  to 
anonymous  artists. 

“Most  De  La  Tours  have 
been  identified  only  In  the 
past  50  years,”  said  Nicholas 
Powell,  an  arts  market  writer 
for  the  magazine  Mus6art 
“His  Blind  Musician,  in  the 
Prado  at  Madrid,  was  un- 
known until  1986  when  it  ap- 
peared at  a London  auction. 
The  Dice  Players,  at  Preston 
Park,  Durham,  was  not  recog- 
nised for  its  true  value  until 
exhibited  at  the  Orangerie  in 
Paris  25  years  ago.” 

The  low  level  of  interest 
until  the  1972  show  has  meant 
that  De  La  Tour's  paintings 
may  be  the  most  scattered  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  the  highest  concentra- 
tion. apart  from  the  nine  in 
tbe  Louvre,  is  in  the  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec museum  in 
AIbi,  south-western  France. 
Tbe  13  originals  or  ancient 
copies  found  in  the  last  25 
years  have  bad  to  be  bor- 


rowed from  private  owners 
and  foreign  museums  for  the 
exhibition. 

From  a historical  point  of 
view,  the  most  interesting 
work  by  an  artist  who  painted 


Tbe  exhibition  poster  shows 
part  «f  The  Fortune  TeHer, 
lent  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Now  York 


profane  and  religious  allego- 
ries in  natural  and  artificial 
light  is  his  Saint  Sebastian 
Nursed  by  Saint  Irene,  also 
known  as  Saint  Sebastian  by 
Lantern  Light 
Louis  XHI  was  so  moved  by 


the  painting  that  be  removed 
all  other  pictures  from  bis. 
bedroom. 

Unfortunately,  the  original 
has  been  lost  It  is  repre- 
sented at  Le  Grand  Palais  by 
eight  ancient  copies,  includ- 
ing what  appears  to  be  the 
most  authentic  version,  dis- 
covered by  two  British  ex- 
perts, Benedict  Nicolson  and 
Christopher  Wright  in  1974. 

The  copies  are  being  shown 
to  illustrate  the  difficulty  in 
giving  definitive  attribution 
to  several  works.  But  tbe  Lou- , 
vre’s  president-director. 
Pierre  Rosenberg,  who  has 
led  the  treasure  hunt  in 
recent  years,  believes  other 
De  La  Tour  works  could  come 
to  light 

"Recent  discoveries  have 
come  about  in  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  and  this  exhibition 
should  stimulate  a new 
search,”  be  said. 

The  single  authenticated  De 
La  Tour  missing  from  the 
Paris  show  — which  contin- 
ues until  January  26  — be- 
longs to  the  Queen,  the  only 
private  collector  not  taking 
part  Perhaps  because  be  was 
miffed  by  the  absence,  the 
Louvre’s  paintings  curator, 
Jean-PJerze  Crnln.  dismissed 
it  as  “a  secondary  work". 
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Spain  unites  to 

toast  sporting 


The  wedding  brings 


together  Basques, 
Catalans  and 
Castilians.  Adeia 
Gooch  in  Madrid  and 
Alex  Duval  Smith  in 
Barcelona  report 

Rarely  wiu  King 
Juan  Carlos  have 
united  so  many  sym- 
bols of  Spain’s  disparate 
identity  as  today,  when  he 
gives  away  in  marriage  Ids 
youngest  daughter.  Infanta 
Cristina,  to  a Basque 
sportsman  in  the  Catalo- 
nian capital 

Barcelona  is  emblazoned, 
with  banners  proclaiming 
“Felicitata,  Fellcidades, 
Zorionak"  (congratulations 
in  Catalan,  Castilian  and 
Basque)  for  the  wedding  of 
the  32-year-old  infanta  and 
Tflaki  prdangarfn,  aged  29. 
a Basque  handball  player 
whose  team  is  owned  by 
Barcelona  football  club. 

The  city's  mayor,  Joan 
Clos,  hoping  to  play  down 
the  regional  fusion,  pro- 
posed a crest  for  tbe  mar- . 
riage  consisting  of  four 
roses  and  a handball, 1 
aligned  like  the  Olympic 
rings  to  mark  the  fact  that 
the  couple  met  at  the  At- 
lanta games  last  year. 

But  King  Juan  Carlos  dis- 
approved and  as  a result 
this  morning’s  80-minute 
service  in  Barcelona’s 
Gothic  cathedral  will  be 
conducted  in  three  lan- 
guages and  a Basque  choir 
will  sing.  The  bride’s  dress 
has  been  made  in  Madrid 
but  its  train  comes  from 
Barcelona.  Food  at  the 
reception  will  be  Catalan 
and  the  couple  have  been 
named  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Mallorca. 

Yesterday,  security  barri- 
ers were  draped  in  red, 
white,  yellow  and  bine  — 
the  colours  of  Barcelona, 
rather  than  those  of  Spain 
or  the  royal  household. 

“As  far  as  including  the 
autonomous  regions  goes, 
it  couldn’t  have  been  better 
planned,"  said  the  royal 
commentator  Jaime 
PeflafleL  . - 

At  her  father’s  behest.  In- 
fanta Cristina,  a former 
member  of  tbe  Spanish 
Olympic  sailing  team,  bas 
lived  in  Barcelona  for  five 
years  and  learnt  Catalan  in 


her  job  at  the  arts  founda- 
tion of  Gaixa,  the  Catalan 
Savings  Bank. 

Cristina  and  Inald  are 
popular  in  Barcelona  as  a 
young,  modern  couple 
whose  love  affair  was  only 
revealed  a month  before 
their  engagement  in  May. 

Their  wedding  — pre- 
ceded last  . night  by  a fire- 
work display  and  dinner 
for  1,450  guests,  including 
Prince  Edward  and  360 
other  royals  — will  be  con- 
siderably more  low-key 
than  that  of  the  Infanta's 
elder  sister,  Elena,  In  Se- 
ville two  years  ago. 

Seville,  the  Andalusian 
capital,  is  fervently  monar- 
chist and  its  citizens  turned 
out  In  force.  Although  Bar- 
celona is  proud  to  have 
been  chosen  for  tbe  wed- 
ding. its  Catalan  Identity 
jars  with  the  symbolism  of 
the  monarchy.' 

A grim  historical  prece- 
dent also  looms  over  this 
wedding.  In  1906.  in  Ma- 
drid, a Catalan  anarchist 
threw  a bomb  disguised  as 
a bouquet  at  King  Alfonso 
Xm  and  his  bride,  Victoria 
Eugenia  of  Battenberg.  The 
couple  were  not  hurt  but  28 
onlookers  died. 

‘As  far  as  including 
the  autonomous 
regions  goes,  it 
couldn’t  have  been 
better  planned’ 

A visit  by  tbe  princess  and 
her  fiance  to  the  Catalan 
parliament  was  denounced 
by  one  Independence  Party 
member  as  “another  step  to 
try  to  impose  the  crown  on 
Catalonia.” 

More  worrying  for  the 
3,600  police  deployed  in 
Barcelona  is  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Basque  sepa- 
ratist group  ETA,  which  is 
smarting  after  one  of  its 
most  active  units  was  dis- 
banded last  week  and  two 
guerrillas  were  killed. 

Mainstream  Basque  poli- 
ticians have  been  lukewarm 
about  the  wedding.  “The 
couple  visited  the  Catalan 
parliament,’*  saidTfiaki  An- 
asagasti  of  the  Basque  Na-  ' 
tionabst  Party,  of  which  the 
groom’s  father  is  a member. 
“They  should  visit  the 
Basque  parliament.  [The 
groom]  should  make  a ges- 
ture towards  the  Basques." 


Marks  & Spencer  apologise  for  any  inconvenience  caused 


MARKS  & SPENCER 
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SAFETY  RECALL. 


SPECIALIST 

HEATED  NECK  PILLOW  £20 


HEATED  BACK  PILLOW  £45 

( MICROWAVE  HEATED) 


No  Oliver  Si.  Michael  products  arc  affecied 


COLOUR 


WHITE 


ITEM  NUMBERS 


Marks  &:  Spencer  has  established 
that  some  of  the  black  heating  pads  used 
in  this  product  could  overheat. 

In  the  interest  oi  customer  safety  both  products 
have  now  been  removed  from  display  and  returned 
to  our  manufacturers. 

The  neck  pillow  has  been  on  -ale  since  October  199  f 
and  the  back  pillow  since  August  1997. 

Customers  who  have  purchased  either  of  these 
products  arc  asked  to  return  them  immediately. to  the 
Customer  Service  Desk  at  then4  local  store 
wnere  a full  refund  will  be  given. 
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Hetty  Vorhaus 


OBITUARIES  7 


Face  to  Faith 


Fearless  voice  of  protest  ^ays  must 

r play  a part 
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Hetty  Vorhaus. 

who  has  died  aged 
87.  was  a film. 
maker,  political 
campaigner  and 
ofutpLor  whose  interests 
sgmned  the  Spanish 
war.  support  for  the  anti-Viet- 
war  movement,  and  the 

X2S5,  3t  Gree“1'‘>” 

Oto . wrcerod  in  n*3™  £ 

dfL^UsbaSd*  me  radical  film 
director  Bernard  Vorhaus 

JJ  was  the  attack  on 
5J“  by  McCarthy's  House  Un- 
Amencan  Activities  Commit- 
tee (HUAC),  whichgave 
Welsh-born  Hetty  her  voice 
She  was  engaged  to  Ber- 
fousta  Freddie  when 
sne  met  her  future  husband 
on  holiday  from  America! 
when  Bernard  proposed. 


S ft“k  11  »n  heralr  I0 
oreag  the  news  to  his  cirl- 

thkT^fhe  on 

!£{_“*  onlV  way  to  keep 
melr  marriage  together  was 
Sy^J0*  m the  Qlm  Indus 
ir>.  She  trained  as  a film 
®Htter  .under  Jack  Harris, 
who  edited  many  of  David 
Ijans  films.  Bernard  was 
rediscovered  when  Lean,  ac 

SSinHi  10  the  historlan 
Ke\in  Brownlow,  credited 
Bernard  as  "the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  his  career. 

In  the  1330s  many  creative 
People  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  were  drawn  to  social- 
ism coming,  like  Hetty,  to  the 
defence  of  republican  Spain 
The  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
times  meant  that,  while  Hetty 
“ .m  all  the  books  about 
socialist  film  un  its  in  the 
1930s.  she  never  got  a credit. 
One  political  meeting  at  Is- 


lington Town  Hall  advertised 
"Hostess:  Hetty  Vorhaus.” 

When  (he  Depression  hit 
the  UK  film  business,  Hetty 
muwd  reluctantly  with  Ber- 
nard to  Hollywood,  where  she 
maintained  a weekly  radio 
programme  on  KFWB  about 
the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
recruiting  such  well-known 
writers  as  Ring  Lnrdner  Jr. 

As  the  all-male  unions 
would  not  aUow  Hetty  in  to 
edit,  she  got  a job  as  a dia- 
logue director,  during  which 
time  shp  helped  her  husband 
with  his  scripts. 

Hetty's  most  famous  neigh- 
bours in  Hollywood  were 
Ronald  Reagan  and  .lane  Wy- 
man. "Ronnie  was  always  tell- 
ing dirty  jokes.”  she  fold  me 
in  Edinburgh  in  lswui.  He 
shared  rides  with  Bernard  to 
act  in  films  for  the  Air  Force 
Motion  Picture  Unit.  Worse 


1 was  Reagan's  suspected  fin- 
j Bering  of  Bernard's  leftwing 
sympathies  after  he  made  the  ; 
official  movie  about  the  Yalta 
conference,  which  was  then 
destroyed  by  the  White  > 
House.  Hetty  and  he  fled 
America  after  HUAC  gave  the  , 
FBI  a subpoena  to  serve  on  ! 
Vorhaus.  They  chased  the 
family  to  Italy  and  then 
France  before  Hetty's  citizen- 
ship allowed  them  to  settle  in 
England. 

While  Bernard  was  advised 
to  lie  low,  Hetty  remained 
politically  active,  drawn  into 
the  first  Aldermaston  march 
by  her  teenage  daughter, 
Gwyn.  She  became  a major 
figure  in  the  British  anti-Viet- 
nam war  movements,  risking 
her  life  to  report  from  Viet- 
nam at  the  height  of  the 
American  bombing.  She  com- 
bined a rare  talent  of  polemic 


with  a gift  for  sculpting  and 
her  sculpture  of  a Vietnamese 
woman  shielding  her  child 
from  the  bombs  is  one  of  her 
finest  Hetty's  determination 

to  get  Vietnam's  representa- 
tive Mmc  Buib  into  Britain 
was  rewarded  when  the  the 
Foreign  Office  buckled  after 
refusing  a visa  15  times. 

Hetty  also  welcomed  Jane  . 
Fonda  when  she  came  to 
plead  the  case  of  Mexican- 
American  farmworkers,  and 
Chilean  poet  Pahto  Neruda, 
who  alerted  the  British 
people  to  the  horrors  of  Chile 
under  Pinochet.  Groenham 
Common  was  Hetty's  last  hu- 
manitarian cause  before  Alz- 
heimer’s set  in. 

Her  fighting  spirit  was  in- 
herited by  her  daughter 
Gwyn.  who  fought  for  breast 
cancer  victims  before  dying 
of  the  disease  herself  in  1996. 


Sadly,  by  the  time  Gwyn  ap- 
peared at  televised  hearings, 
Hetty's  disease  had  taken 
hold.  Yet,  as  Hetty’s  close 
friend  Kathee  Myers  put  it 

"Even  in  Alzheimer's  I was 
convinced  that  there  was  a 
person  inside  desperate  to 
communicate  and  capable  of 
doing  it.” 

At  a time  when  women  are 
still  emerging  from  the  texts 
and  sidelines  of  history,  Hetty 
Vorhaus  will  be  remembered 
by  her  friends  in  her  many 
campaigns  as  a woman  who 
devoted  her  life  to  breaking 
the  silence. 

She  leaves  her  husband,  a 
son,  and  two  grandchildren. 


RCaricVamon 


THE  CHURCH  debate 
over  homosexuality  is 
dominated  by  shrill  af- 
firmations and  boister- 
ous denunciations- The  dan- 
ger is  that  a vital  exploration 
of  ethics  is  reduced  to  a sterile 
argument  about  sex.  To  avoid 
being  increasingly  seen  as 
ridiculous  the  Church  must 
move  its  fixation  with  "geni- 
tal acts.”  We  live  in  an  age  in 
which  a cabinet  minister  goes 
to  the  Palace  with  his  boy- 
friend Gays  even  come  "out 
of  the  closet  and  into  the 
Abbey,”  as  was  said  of  Elton 
John  at  Princess  Diana’s 

funeral 

In  a new  book.  The  Way  For- 
ward?. edited  by  Timothy 
Bradshaw  (H  odder  & Stough- 
ton), there  is  a piece  that  pulls 
the  reader  up  with  a jolt.  Ina 
surprising  meeting  of  minds, 
one  of  the  most  conservative 
Christian  voices,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity's Professor  Oliver 
O’Donovan,  bumps  up  against 
queer  theory.  What  results  is 
no  ugly  clash  of  Ideologies  but 
a fusion  of  searching  souls. 

His  contribution  to  finding 
a way  forward  begins  with  a 
nuanced  examination  of  what 
it  is  to  be  gay . steering 
through  essentialist  and  con- 
structionist accounts.  The  dif- 
ference. roughly  put  is  that  if 
God  made  homosexuals  then 
there  must  be  a place  for  gay 
love  in  creation,  but  if  homo- 
sexuals are  a product  of  a 
fallen  world  then  there  can  be 
no  Christian  validation  of 
same-sex  relationships. 

But  it  is  in  rejecting  this 
crude  logic  that  O “Donovan’s 
theological  imagination  breaks 
in,  to  pander  the  possibility  of 
loving  others,  ina  world  that 
has  forgotten  the  beauty  of 
Eros.  He  draws  a parallel  with 
bis  concern  for  “small  and 
threatened”  linguistic  commu- 
nities, and  asks  whether  gay 
people  too  do  not  have  a pro- 
phetic role  for  “the  wider 
human  community  which 
needs  plurifonnity  of  language 
and  culture  to  fulfil  its  caHing." 
The  suggestion  is  that  gay 

men  and  women  might  see 
themselves  as  drawn  to  a sort 
of  vocation.  Coupled  with  the 
gay  sense  of  social  action — to 
date  usually  expressed  in  the 
demand  for  rights — they 
might  pursue  the  means  to 
revitalise  “affective  friend- 
ship" as  the  basis  for  relation- 
ships. It  is  this  that  the  wider 
human  community  has  forgot- 
ten in  the  sexualisation  of 
society.  To  be  freed  from  "the 
legacy  of  Freud”  requires  the 
rediscovery  of  erotic  lave  that 
“liberates  the  energies  evoked 
by  sexual  imagery  for  trans- 
ference to  the  hi^ier  cultural, 
moral  and  spiritual  goods, 
commuting  the  yearnings  of 
the  body  into  the  heroism  of 
the  soul  and  the  visionary  rap- 
ture of  the  spirit” 

This  is  a call  for  gay  ness  to 
move  beyond  shallowness, 
"the  supreme  vice"  as  Oscar 
wnde  put  it  O'Donovan  is  not 
the  first  to  do  so.  Gays  them- 


Antta  Bunatt 


Hedy  Vorhaus,  tilnwnaker  and 
campaigner,  bom  December  7, 
1909:  died  September  27, 1997 


Hands-on  campaigner. . . Hetty  Vorhaus  with  her  sculpture  of  Keir  Hardie 
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Dr  Sayed  Mutawalli  ad-Darsti 


Imam  who  guided 
his  people 


DR  SAYED  Mutawalli  ad- 
Darsh,  wbo  has  died 
aged  66,  was  an  out- 
standing scholar,  thinker  and 
journalist  whose  contribution 
to  the  British  Muslim  commu- 
nity- was  outstanding.  Highly 
respectable,  approachable 
and  sensitive,  he  was  the 
peoples’  Tnmm  (leader)  who 
conducted  his  affairs  with 
dignity,'  wisdom  .and  style. 
Nobody-  was  better  qualified 
to  perform  the  task  of  guiding 
British  Muslims  in.  thebr 
struggle  to  build,  a vibrant 
and  dynamic  community. 

He  was  born  into  a reli- 
gious family  in  a village  in 
the  Eastern  Delta  region  of 
Eteypt  axid  by  th»  age  of  12  was 
a hafiz  — somebody  who  had 
memorised  the  entire  Koran, 
By  the  time  he  mitered  Al- 
Avfiar  University  in  c^iro  he 
wasLalready  showing  signs  of , 
outstanding  intelledual  labil- 
ity. -On  graduation  he  . was 
appointed  an  Imam  and  lec- 
turer in  the  university’s  fac- 
ulty of  theology.  • ; 

hi  the  mid-1960s  he  spent  a 
year.'7  at  ' Dundee  'University, 
where  he- got  a (Uptorna  ,m 
WnaiMi  Bfc followed  this  with 
teaching  ..and  missionary 
work  in  L$gos,  Niger*3-.  ■ 

. in"  igro^ad®arsh  and  his 
mentor  and  friend.  Shay th 
Abdul  Hafijn  Mahmoud,  rec- 
tor of  tbeVAl-Azhar,  intro- 
duced a jiattito  guide  Islamic 
missionary  wori,  the  univer- 


sity’s publications  policy  and 
the  strategy  of  sending  gradu- 
ates to  work  abroad.  With  the 
mission  completed.  ad-Darsh 
was  posted  to  London. 

He  arrived  in  December 
1971  and  for  the  next  nine 
years  was  an  Iman  at  the 
Islamic  Cultural  Centre  in 
Regent's  Park  Mosque.  In  1980 
he  left  to  embark  on  a second 
career  as  columnist  and 
broadcaster.  ^ 

Ad-Darsh  contributed  to  A1 
Sbarq  al-Awsat  and  Al-Musli- 
moon,  two  of  the.  leading  Lon- 
don-based Arabic  news- 
papers, and  to  an  Arabic 
satellite  station.  But  it  was  , 
with  his  agony  unde  column 
in  the -magazine,  Q-News, 
aimed  at  second  generation 
Muslims,  that  ad-Darsh  was 
to  make  the  most  impact 


Douglas  Gray 


Guardian  of  the 
treasure  trove 


Dr  ad-Darsh:  sensitivity 


WHEN  I first  ap- 
proached him  a few 
weeks  before  the 
paper  was  launched,  in 
March  1992,  neither  of  us 
imagined  the  success  the  fea- 
ture would  have.  During  the 
last  five  years  he  answered 
questions  ranging  from  con- 
traception  to  marriage,  usury 
to  the  national  lottery.  The 
sensitivity,  knowledge  and  vi- 
sfan  displayed  in  the  answers 
made  the  column  popular 

**Hjs”other  contributions 
ranged  from  youth  work  to 
relief  efforts.  He  was  one  of 


the  founder  trustees  of  the 
charity,  Muslim  Aid:  a patron 
of  the  Federation  Of  Student 
Islamic  Societies  in  the  UK 
and  Eire  (FOSIS)  and  The 
Muslim  Student  Societies 
(MSS);  and  a friend  of 
women's  organisations  sucb 
as  the  north  London-based 
An-Nisa  Society  and  the 
Association  of  Muslims  with 
Disabilities.  He  was  also  the 
secretary  of  the  UK  Islamic 
Sharia  Council. 

His  death  Is  a big  loss  for 
the  entire  community.  Dr  ad- 
Darsh’s  training  in  the  tradi- 
tional Islamic  sciences,  com- 
bined with  his  grassroots 
experience,  practical  wisdom 
and  courage  to  deal  with' real 
issues  head-on,  leaves  a gap 
that  will  be  hard  to  fill.  He 
will  be  especially  missed  by 
young  British  Muslims  for 
whom  he  was  the  one  "Mul- 
lah” they  had  come  to  trust 

He  leaves  a wife.  Fathia, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  ~ 


Fuad  NahcB 


Sayed  Mutawalli  ad-Darsh, 
Imam,  scholar  and  broadcaster, 
bom  December  26,  1930;  died 
September  25, 1997 


Douglas  Gray,  who 
has  died  aged  74,  made 
a contribution  to  all 
the  arts  in  Scotland.  A pio- 
neering independent  record 
producer,  he  set  up  a small 
studio  in  his  native  Aberdeen 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  more 
than  50  years  he  built  up  a 
huge  archive  of  Scottish 
songs,  poems  and  literature 
— particularly  the  works  of 
Robert  Bums  — recorded  by 
the  leading  interpreters  of  the 
day. 

A tall,  serious-looking  indi- 
vidual with  a dry  sense  erf 
humour.  Gray  was  described 
by  a Mend  as  a "loveable 
eccentric.”  For  eight  years  he 
was  assistant  director  of  the  ; 
Scottish  Film  Council  and 
then  set  up  Park  Film  Studios  , 
in  Glasgow.  . 

While  producing  films, 
mainly  documentaries,  he  j 
continued  to  make  records, , 
finding  the  two  activities  fit- 
ted neatly  together.  He 
recorded  many  Scottish  art- 
ists and  live  poets  including 
Hugh  MacDiarmid,  Norman 
MacCaig,  George  Bruce  (bis 
cousin),  Edwin  Muir  and 
George  Mackay  Brown. 

Almost-  by  accident  he 
found  himself  with  a Scottish 
No  l hit  record  on  his  hands 
— of  Duncan  Macrae  doing 
his  Hogmanay  party  piece 

about  The  Wee  Cock  Sparm 
Thai  Sat  On  A Barra,  slightly 
to  the  embarrassment  of  Ma- 


crae, who  preferred  to  be  rec- 
ognised for  his  more  serious 
work  as  an  actor.  Hie  made  a 
recording  called  Highland 
Voyage,  featuring  Macrae  as 
Pare  Handy,  the  Clyde  puffer 
skipper  created  by  Nell 
Munro.  Hie  then  hired  a puffer 
and  filmed  Macrae  In  the 
Para  Handy  role,  together 
with  Roddy  McMillan  and 
John  Grieve,  two  of  the  origi- 
nal crew  in  a highly  success- 
ful 1959  BBC  Scotland  televi- 
sion aeries.  The  film  never  got 
a cinema  release  and  lay  for- 
gotten for  more  than  two  de- 
cades until  it  was  rediscov- 
ered and  shown  an  the  BBC. 

For  15  years  Gray  owned 
the  little  Solsgirth  Theatre  in 

an  did  manor  house  at  Kirk- 
intilloch near  Glasgow. 
Andrew  Cruickshank  opened 
it  and  people  like  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid  were  regular 
performers. 


Letters 


Gray:  pioneering  producer 


mm/MHERE  is  a story  of  the 
M unworldly  attitude  of 
I Gray,  when  Tom  Flem- 
ing and  Edith  McArthur  ap- 
peared there.  They  asked 
where  they  should  change. 
“Oh  there's  a room  here.” 
said  Gray,  ushering  them 
both  into  the  same  dressing 
room,  where  they  discovered 
there  were  no  curtains  and 
would  be  in  full  view  of  the 
audience  arriving.  After  the 
successful  show.  Gray 
counted  the  takings  and  put  a 


pile  of  notes  and  coins  into 
the  hands  of  Fleming,  the 
great  actor  and  state  occasion 
commentator,  to  be  shared 
with  McArthur.  How  unlike 
the  world  of  contracts  and 
cheques  in  envelopes  they 
were  used  to. 

For  the  past  17  years  Gray 
lived  at  Brig  o'Turk,  near  Cal- 
lander, running  the  village 
“post  office  and  art  gallery," 
working  on  transferring  his 
treasure  trove  of  recordings 
from  old  master  tapes  and 
discs  to  digital,  (All  his  film 
work  was  in  the  safekeeping 
of  the  Scottish  Fflm  Archive). 
He  was  also  rhairman  of  the 
TrossaChs  Highland  Festival, 
and  had  been,  working  on 
writing  and  printing  the  local 
news-sheet.  Talk  of  the  Tros- 
sachs,  when  he  suffered  the 
first  of  two  heart  attacks  that 
ended  his  life. 

IDs  wife,  Paula,  a lecturer 
in  zoology  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. predeceased  him.  They 
had  four  children. 


Jack  Gold  writes:  I had  the 
great  privilege  of  working 
with  Graeme  McDonald  (obit- 
uary, October  2 ) on  Mad  Jack 
and  Stocker's  Copper . He  had 
the  knack  of  all  great  produc- 
ers of  casting  well  behind 
tiie  camera.  He  nurtured  writ- 
ers who  pushed  the  bound- 
aries in  form  and  content  For 
a director  his  empathy  and 
support  were  total  but  not  in- 
dulgent His  humour  and  hu- 
manity will  be  sorely  missed. 


Andrew  Young 


Douglas  Gray,  Scottish  archivist 
born  October  8,  1922;  died 
August  7, 1997 


L S George  writes:  With 
regard  to  the  obituary 
(September  27)  erf  Andrew 
Fountain  e,  former  Chairman 
of  the  National  Front  I noted 
with  interest  your  Innovative 
decision  to  depart  from  the 
normal  practice  erf  asking  a 
friend  or  colleague  of  the  de- 
ceased to  write  the  obituary, 
and  instead  use  one  written 
by  a political  “arch-enemy”, 
Gerry  Gable.  This  new  am. 
cept  certainly  ensures  an  un- 
sympafhetic  and  critical  view 
of  the  deceased,  although  per- 
haps not  so  accurate  as  that  of 
a close  colleague.  However,  it 
should  rejuvenate  a normally 
mournful  page  and  we  could 
look  forward  to  more  enter- 
taining obituaries  in  the  full- 
cess  erf  time,  such  as  Maggie 
Thatcher's  written  by  Arthur 
Scargill,  or  even  Gerry 
Gable's  written  by  BNP 
leader,  John  Tyndall! 


Weekend  Birthdays 


“Omck  out  your  chintz"  may 
be  IKEA  ’s  cuiTent  cateh- 
phraae,-.but  in  thehomedear- 

out  revolution  the  Swedes 
come  a poor  second  to  mat 
guru  of  contemporary  design 
sir  Terence  Conran.  66 
today.whose  first  Habtfat 
storein  1964  caught  perfectiy 


tob^Sd^tbre^fe 


nity  and  ethnic  texture,  afi  at 
affordable  prices — and  be- 
came a multi-mfOionaire  In 
the  process.  ' 

He’s  weathered  a few  finan- 
cial storms  since.  He  lost  an 

estimated  £170  million  when 
forced  out  of  his  Storehouse 
conglomerate,  and  three 
months  ago  his  third  marriage 

ended  in  a bitterly  contested 
settlement  of  £10  j mffljtm.  But 


w settlement « nu-o ***■ 
sidtesapdp^kttt^n&LO11-  businesS  is  booming  again  on 


ran  gave  us  steel,  pine. can" 

vas,  colour,  lijM 

an  astute  mix  of  clean  moder- 


the  back  of  the  upmarket  Con- 
ran shops  and  smart  London 


restaurants  such  as  Le  Pont  de 
la  Tour,  where  the  Blairs 
entertained  the  Clintons  ear- 
lier thig  summer. 

The  political  mood  baa  come 
foil  cirde  too.  The  man  who 
launched  his  business  in  the 
age  of  Harold  Wilson  now  ex- 
tols a Labour  government  ac- 
tually interested  in  design  and 
architecture.  And  from  his  loft 
apartment  atop  the  Design 
Museum,  on  the  Thames,  Con- 
ran has  became  a powerftil  ad- 
vocate for  an  elected  mayor  to 
tackle  what  he  sees  as  Lon- 
don's direst  social  problems, 
transport  and  homelessness. 


| Today’s  other  birthdays: 

; Jackie  Collins,  author,  60: 

I Basil  D’Oliveira,  cricketer, 
i 66;  Lesley  Glaister,  novelist. 

I 41;  Harry  Greenway,  former 
l Conservative  MP,  63,  Eddie 
Gomez,  Jazz  bassist,  53; 
Charlton  Heston,  actor,  73; 
Tony  Meo,  snooker  cham- 
pion, 38;  Giles  Radice,  Labour 

MP  61;  Susan  Sarandon,  ac- 
tress. 51:  Jim  Sillars,  former 
Scottish  National  MP,  60;  Ann 
Widdecombe,  MP,  former 
Conservative  minister,  60. 


Tomorrow’s  birthdays : Peter 
Ackroyd.  writer,  48;  John 


Bridgeman,  director-general. 
Office  of  Fair  Trading,  53; 
Laura  Davies,  golfer,  34:  Bob 
Geldot  rock  singer  and  cam- 
paigner, 43;  Jim  Godbolt,  jazz 
historian,  75;  Vaclav  Havel, 
playwright  novelist  presi- 
dent of  the  Czech  Republic,  61; 
Glynis  Johns,  actress,  74; 
Robert  Kee,  author  and 
broadcaster.  78;  Herbert 
Eretzmer.  lyricist  7%  Kate 
Lorinha,  tratto  union  ist  Tfr 

David  Mellor.  silversmith 
and  designer.  67;  Norman 
Shrapnel,  political  commen- 
tator, 85;  Adair  Turner,  di- 
rector-general. CBL  42. 


The  Rea  RJM  Cbflius  writes: 
As  a member  Of  Cheshunt  Col- 
lege during  Dr  Whale's  presi- 
dency may  I add  a postscript 
to  Dr  Jenkins's  excellent  obit- 
uary {.September  79). 

Under  Dr  Whale’s  presi- 
dency the  college  flourished. 
Among  the  students,  some  of 
whom  came  from  abroad,  one 
became  a distinguished  New 
Testament  scholar,  and  an- 
other principal  of  a theologi- 
cal college.  Dr  Whale  was  op- 
posed to  the  "seminarist 
mind.”  Candidates  for  entry 
either  had  to  be  graduates  or 
be  prepared  to  take  part  of  the 
Cambridge  degree  in  other 
subjects  before  completing 
the  course  in  theology.  They 
were  encouraged  to  join  uni- 


selves are  already  making  the 
plea. 

At  a more  popular  level,  one 
could  almost  point  to  a quasi- 
movement, focused  on  the 
book  Ami-Ga.v,  edited  by  gay 
journalist  Mark  Simpson, 
which  rather  than  building 
pride  in  homosexuality,  cries 
gay  shame  and  lesbian  weak- 
ness over  the  contemporary 
state  of  the  queer  nation.  The 
hallowed  turf  of  the  commer- 
cial scene  is  criticised  as  the 
worship  ground  of  a cult 
which  rules  one's  life  with  an 
ideological  rod  of  iron.  Even 
Peter  Tatchell  has  declared 
the  end  of  gays.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  present  mode  of 
being  gay  has  a powerful  and 
constraining  hold  on  the 
imagination.  Even  once  the 
comforts  of  coming  out,  that 
defining  gay  act,  have  been 
relinquished,  a huge  struggle 
remains  in  the  attempt  to 
think  beyond  and  form  the 
babits  of  a new  way  ofllfe. 

The  social  equality  is  all  but 

guaranteed  with  New  Labour, 
indicating  that  the  legal 
struggle  is  almost  over.  But 
the  argument  here  is  that 
rather  than  just  fall  ing  into 
assimilation,  lesbians  and 
gays  might  contribute  some- 
thing valuable  to  the  society 
that  is  finally  accepting  them. 

"Affective  friendship” 
requires  the  rich  resources  of 
complex,  compromised  and 
celebratory  stories  if  it  is  to  be 
a sustaining  presence  in 
people's  lives.  Or  as  the  gay 
philosopher  Michel  Foucault 
put  it,  “We  must  escape  and 
belp  others  escape  the  two 
ready-made  formulas  of  the 
pure  sexual  encounter  and  the 
lovers'  fusion  of  identities.’’ 


N RETURN, 


Mark  Vernon  is  an  Anglican 
priest  who  Is  now  working  as  a 
journalist 


verslty  societies  and  take  part 
in  debates.  Many  distin- 
guished theologians  and 
church  leaders  came  to  the 
college,  notably  Dr  Joe  Old- 
ham. editor  of  the  Christian 
News  Letter.  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr, the  American  theolo- 
gian. and  William  Paton,  sec- 
retary of  the  International 
Missionary  Council 
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The  long  debate 
has  concluded 

Now  for  the  virtual  conference 

SAY  GOODBYE,  for  you  may  never  see  its  like  again. 
The  Labour  conference  that  wound  up  in  Brighton 
yesterday  talked  much  of  the  dawn  of  a new  age  — but 
it  also  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  What  we  witnessed 
these  last  five  days  was  the  swansong  of  a political 
ritual  that  endured  from  the  founding  of  the  Labour 
Party,  through  the  glory  days  of  1945,  to  the  rancorous 
chaos  of  the  1980s.  Now  the  traditional  Labour  confer- 
ence is  to  be  discarded,  its  fete  sealed  this  week  when 
the  conference  approved  the  Partnership  in  Power 
reforms,  which  wfil  transform  Labour  decision-making. 
We  can  reminisce  for  a while  about  the  loss  of  a British 
institution,  but  then  we  should  ponder  the  question  left 
behind.  It  applies  not  just  to  Labour  but  across  British 
politics:  what  is  the  future  of  the  party  conference? 

Perhaps  the  starting  point  is  a frank  admission  that 
old-fashioned  debate  has  been  all  but  removed  from  the 
event.  It  used  to  be  just  the  Tories  who  were  stage- 
managed  — though  William  Hague  may  wish  that  were 
true  come  Tuesday,  when  the  remnant  of  his  party  will 
descend  on  Blackpool  — but  now  Labour  is  an  equally 
conflict-free  zone.  This  week’s  withdrawal  of  hostile 
motions  on  university  tuition  fees  and  on  rail  re- 
nationalisation ensured  that  the  Labour  leadership 
enjoyed  its  third  successive  conference  without  a single 
defeat  The  annual  seaside  get-together  may  be  fun,  but 
it’s  no  longer  serious  politics. 

Party  managers  should  come  clean  about  this.  They 
should  drop  the  pretence  that  conference  is  about 
making,  in  the  vogue  phrase,  the  "hard  choices’*  of 
policy.  Those  have  already  been  made  elsewhere, 
instead,  they  should  admit  that  conference  is  a show- 
case, a chance  for  a political  party  to  sell  its  wares  to  the 
electorate  — chiefly  via  television.  Since  that’s  so 
obviously  the  situation,  why  not  reshape  the  conference 
accordingly?  Tony  Blair’s  handlers  conceded  this  week 
that  his  speech  was  not  pitched  at  the  delegates  in  the 
hall,  but  those  viewing  at  home.  OK,  then  why  not  let 
him  make  it  in  the  evening,  when  more  people  could 
tune  in?  While  we’re  at  it,  why  not  schedule  all  the 
major  speeches  for  primetime,  perhaps  following  the 
recent  US  custom  of  "themed'’  nights  — health  on 
Monday,  education  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on?  There  might 
have  to  be  fewer  speeches  at  the  podium:  talking  heads 
make  bad  TV.  But  there  is  no  shortage  of  alternatives, 
including  die  pre-speech  video  which  can  make  die 
mechanics  of  policy  and  government  accessible  and 
even,  on  occasion,  exciting. 

Critics  will  instantly  condemn  all  such  innovation  as 
"dumbing  down”.  But  it  need  not  be.  An  annual  chance 
for  the  three  main  parties  to  explain  themselves  to  a 
mass  audience,  using  the  best  techniques  at  their 
disposal,  could  represent  an  exercise  in  civic  education. 
The  politicians  could  be  as  propagandists  as  they  like: 
equal  tune  would  ensure  balance.  No  longer  located  in 
the  annual  conferences,  the  business  of  policy-making 
will  simply  shift  elsewhere.  The  press,  in  particular, 
should  recognise  this  feet  fast  Journalists  must  insist 
on  covering  the  National  Policy  Forum,  where  Labour 
now  plans  to  deliberate  in  secret  At  conference  itself; 
reporters  should  switch  their  attention  away  from  the 
made-for-TV  theatrics  in  the  auditorium  and  toward  the 
fringe  meetings.  Party  conferences  are  now  like  the 
Edinburgh  Festival:  the  best  stuff  is  at  the  fringe 
(witness  the  gaffes  of  Messrs  Mandelson  and  Banks, 
both  uttered  outside  the  Brighton  Centre). 

As  Robin  Cook  has  pointed  out  the  old  seaside  pow- 
wows evolved  at  a time  when  people  relied  on  the 
railways  and  could  only  manage  to  get  together  once  a 
year.  Those  limitations  have  now  vanished,  thanks  to 
communications  technology.  We  could  soon  have  “vir- 
tual conferences”,  with  activists  offering  their  views 
electronically,  at  any  time.  Labour’s  Policy  Forum 
could  just  as  easily  work  by  trading  views  on  computer 
home-pages  as  in  (he  airless  rooms  of  a conference 
centre.  There  are  countless  ways  to  do  it  If  Labour  is 
truly  the  party  of  modernisation,  it  should  lead  the  way. 


Taste  and  distaste 

Books,  bombs  and  Diana’s  memory 

IT  HAS  NOT  taken  long  after  the  Princess  of  Wales’s 
death  for  new  questions  of  taste  to  be  raised.  Yester- 
day’s papers  — including  our  own  — carried  a picture 
of  Clare  Short  on  Brighton  beach  wearing  body  armour 
to  publicise  the  campaign  against  landmines.  Some 
critics  complained  that  her  pose  echoed  the  pictures  of 
Diana  in  Angola.  A more  vehement  body  of  criticism 
has  been  aroused  by  Andrew  Morton’s  revised  book  on 
the  princess  which  went  on  sale  yesterday.  The  palace 
described  it  as  blatant  exploitation:  Mr  Morton  claims 
to  have  behaved  “extremely  honourably.”  There  were 
crowds  waiting  to  buy  the  first  copies. 

The  mood  of  national  consensus  — almost  a feeling  of 
collective  distaste  — after  the  ftmeral  is  dearly  not 
going  to  last  and  these  two  episodes,  although  very 
different  in  scale,  will  be  the  first  of  many  more.  Ms 
Short  sought  to  focus  attention  on  a humanitarian 
campaign  supported  by  millions  of  ordinary  people  to 
which  most  governments  have  acceded  reluctantly  and 
under  public  pressure.  What  drove  the  parallel  home 
with  the  image  from  Angola  was  not  so  much  the  body 
armour  as  the  use  of  an  identical  sign,  in  Portuguese, 
warning  of  the  danger  of  mines.  Perhaps  the  campaign 
should  use  a sign  in  Cambodian  instead. 

The  publication  of  Mr  Morton’s  book  poses  issues  of 
greater  magnitude.  Any  fends  raised  by  Clare  Short’s 
efforts  will  go  solely  to  help  the  victims  of  war.  Mr 
Morton  has  promised  to  make  a donation  of  undisclosed 
size  in  memory  of  Diana,  bid  no  one  is  disputing  that 
he,  his  publishers  and  the  bookshops  will  profit  hugely. 
The  matter  would  not  end  even  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  they  gave  all  the  proceeds  to  charity.  For  publica- 
tion of  this  revised  version  involves  the  release  of  new 
and  very  personal  information  about  Diana  and  others 
dose  to  her  who  are  still  alive.  It  is  not  just  a matter  of 
revealing  “the  methodology  behind  fee  book”,  as  its 
author  claims.  He  also  argues  that  failure  to  reveal  her 
role  in  fee  original  book  would  be  “to  dishonour  her 
memory.”  Diana  will  surely  be  remembered  for  much 
more  substantial  contributions  to  life.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  timing.  Mr  Morton  protests  that  he  did  not 
start  discussing  a new  edition  with  his  publisher  until 
the  end  of  the  week  after  the  fatal  accident  A week  may 
be  a long  time  in  today’s  media  world,  but  that  still 
seems  like  extraordinarily  indecent  haste. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Buses,  Banks 
and  beacons 


WOUR  Leader  (When  air  pd- 
, Y lution  stops  Paris,  October 
2)  struck  a chord  with  me, 
crawling  along  on  the  No  38 
i tms  In  north  London  during 
rush-hour  because  of  parked 
cars  obstructing  bus  routes.  It 
is  the  enforcement  ofbus  and 
cycle  lanes  that  is  crucial  to 
the  improved  efficiency  of 
public  transport  systems 
within  London  and  other  con- 
gested cities. 
(Dr)PauICrowther. 

4 St  Jude  Street, 

London  N168JT. 

MORE  buses  equals  more 
pollution  from  that  worst 
of  exhausts — diesel  particu- 
lates. Much  better  to  spend  the 
extra  cash  to  bring  back  elec- 
tric trams  or  trolley  buses, 
where  all  the  poDution  is 
removed  from  the  point  of  use. 
Robert  Bracegirdle. 

1 Siekleholm  Drive, 

Stone  VEate. 

Leicester  LE5  STS. 

V/OU  would  have  been  for- 
T given  for  thinking  that  the 
“vulnerable"  students  your 
reporter  refers  to  (Cults  target 
vulnerable  students,  October 
1)  are  at  primary  school,  not 
18-year-old  independent 
adults.  I was  shocked  to  read 
that  the  NUS  does  not  think 
that  I am  capable  of  dealing 
with  an  over -zealous 
Christian. 

StuartStmpsoru 

(Undergraduate), 

Goldsmith’s  College, 
University  of  London. 

London  SE14  6NW. 


I minister,  Tony  Banks  has 
committed  several  gaffes, 
most  of  which  can  be  easily 
forgotten.  There  Is  one, 
though,  which  will  be  much 
longer  lasting  and  hopefully  a 
new  sports  minister  can  put 
matters  right;  that  is  the  ap- 
pointment ofDavtd  Mellor  as 
the  football  fens'  champion. 
Terry  Sweeney. 

152  Lichfield  Road, 

Cambridge  CSl  3TR, 

A SAN  ex-foetus  (a  little 
Mover  66  years  ago),  I feel 
that  I also  deserve  an  apology 
from  Tony  Banks  (Letters,  Oc- 
tobers). 

(Dr)  John  Baker. 
4BelvoirRoad, 

Cambridge  CB4 1JJ. 

^ marks  for  your  article 
le  Famborough  arms 
fair  (October  2).  We  can 
hardly  be  a “beacon  to  the 
world"  while  this  obscenity 
continues.  But  why  Include  a 
photo  of  your  man?  Will  this 
not  discourage  constructive 
gate-crashing  in  future? 
Richard  Mackie. 

24  Chestnut  Manor, 

Croydon  Road, 

Wallin  gton, 

Surrey  SM67PF. 

\ A/HATEVER  have  you 
V V done  with  the  weather 
map? Ihope  the  disappear- 
ance is  only  temporary  as  the 
replacement  schematic  is 
pretty  hopeless.  I always 
found  the  synoptic  map 
(which  1 made  a point  of  check- 
ing daily)  far  more  useful  than 
the  forecast  text 
(Dr)  Stuart  HUL 
Wlndrush, 

Jesmond  Gardens, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 

Tyne  & Wear  NE2  2JN. 

RABELAIS  once  asked  if  a 
chlmaera,  bombmating  in 
a vacuum,  could  swallow 
second  intentions.  It  was,  and 
is,  a good  joke.  I wonder  if 
both  attackers  and  defenders 
of  contemporary  French  writ- 
ing have  overlooked  some- 
thing Integral  to  the  French 
sense  ofhumour  (Letters,  Oc- 
tober 3)? 

DG  Mayers. 

92  Ross  iter  Road. 

London  SWI2  9RX. 

Wb  may  edit  letters;  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  postal 
address 


Blame  the  boardroom 

AS  a lawyer  acting  for  | prison  sentences.  The  Law  I I Tlwcrimeo 

some  victims  of  the  I Caramissiam  which  recan*  I wuineontothe' 

Southall  train  crash,  mended  that  companies  is  bo  fe  welcome 

and  who  acted  for  fee  should  be  prosecuted  without  stop  fee  pj^cfeonlmeifa  ist»  to  welcome 


On  sex,  in  all  its 
configurations; 


S a lawyer  acting  for 

some  victims  of  the 
Southall  train  crash, 
fl^^Aand  who  acted  for  fee 
Marchioness  victims  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  bring  a 
private  prosecution  for  corpo- 
rate manslaughter,  I would 

like  to  make  the  point  feat  it  is 
not  enough  just  to  prosecute 
the  company  (New  disasters 
charge  likely,  October  3). 

The  only  sanction  against  a 
company  is  a fine,  which , his- 
tory shows,  isanlnsufOdent 
deterrent  to  prevent  flagrant 
breaches  ofhealih  and  safety . 
Moreover,  corporate  man- 
slaughter must  notbe  used  as  a 
cover  to  scapegoat  the  people 

who  are  simply  carrying  out 
instructions  and  have  no  say  in 
the  decision-making  process, 
such  as  the  driver  of  a train. 

The  only  really  effective  de- 
terrent to  corporate  man- 
slaughter is  if  company  direc- 
tors face  the  possibility  of 


prison  sentences.  The  Law 
Commission,  which  recom- 
mgnripd  thafrnmpanlas 

should  be  prosecuted  without 
Individuals  being  prosecuted 
also,  missed  fee  point  about 
the  potential  for  corporate  en- 
tities being  nsedto  mask  indi- 
vidual re^onsibiUty  at  direc- 
tor level  for  needless  deaths. 
Louise  Christian. 

42  Museum  Street, 

London  WC1A 1LY. 

A CHARGE  of  corporate 
MUtilling would  remove  part 

of  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual for  acting  safely  and 
wife  excellence.  Each  individ- 
ual would  be  protected  by  their 

corporate  umbrella,  which 
they  could  blame  for  their 
under-performance. 

Instead  of  encouraging 
directors  to  scrutinise  fee 
actions  of  each  employee  lest 
their  mistakes  lead  to  that 
director  being  held  respon- 


se individual  to,  for  example, 

stop  fee  production  line  if  a 

quality  defect  is  suspected.  In- 
stead of  making  the  corporate 

collective  responsible  tor  the 

individual  employee,  we 
should  be  trying  to  increase 
individual  accountability  for 
their  actions. 

The  contention  that  safety 
and  profit  are  in  some  way  at 
odds  Is  also  simple-minded-  No 
private  sector  company  anting 
under  the  profit  motive  would 

find  ft  cost-effective  to  reduce 
safety  procedures  for  short- 
term gain-  MSny  airline 
brands  have  disappeared 
following  a stogie  crash,  irre- 
spective of  their  good  safely 
record.  An  excellent  safety  re- 
cord is  a pre-requisite  for  con- 
tinued profitability. 

Simcm  Budringham. 

6 Gold  well  Drive 
Newbury,  Berks  RG14 1HZ. 


The  price  of  freedom 


GEORGE  Monbiot  (Free- 
dom comes  with  a high 
price-tag.  October  1)  Is 
right  to  warn  about  govern- 
ment’s growing  tendency  to 
charge  for  information.  Every 


come  at  a cost  which  has  de- 
terred many  users. 

Fees  under  recent  openness 
wigagupgg,  though  snmetlnwe 
Waived,  have  also  led  to  de- 
mands for  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  pounds.  If  the 
promised  Freedom  ^Informa- 
tion Act  adopts  this  approach, 
it  will  benefit  only  those  who 
can  pay,  primarily  large 
businesses. 

Clearly,  departments  need 
to  be  shielded  from  gigantic, 
unmanageable  applications. 
The  Act  could  require  requests 
to  be  specific,  though  people 
must  be  given  the  means  to 
identity  what  is  held,  so  they 
can  huget  their  requests.  By- 
all  means  charge  businesses 


Hole  in  the  Net 

I THINE  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
net (Leader,  October  3)  is  a 
denial  of  democracy  to  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Britain,  let  alone  the  Third 
World. 

I have  been  using  e-mail 
since  Prestol  In  the  early 
1980s.  If  I were  new  to  the 
game,  I estimate  that  it  would 
cost  me  about  £1,500 for 
equipment,  £100  or  more  for  a 
telephone  line,  and  then  some 
£20  per  month  in  running 
costs.  If  I earned  £3.45  per 
hour,  was  unemployed,  home- 
less, or  your  average  citizen 
of  Africa,  China  or  India  the 
Net  would  be  unavailable  to 
me. 

Democracy  must  be  equally 
there  for  all  citizens,  not 
biased  in  favour  of  those  with 
technological  expertise  and 
money.  What  happened  to  the 
cheapest  method  of  communi- 
cation, the  human  voice? 

Ron  Press. 

1 12  Amberley  Road, 

Little  Stoke, 

Patchway, 

Bristol  BS126BY. 


tiie  full  costs.  But  where  disclo- 
sure contributes  to  govern- 
ment accountability,  individ- 
uals, voluntary  bodies  and  the 
media  should  pay  nothing,  or 
copying  costs  only . Any  other 
approach  risks  empowering 
commercial  users  who  will  pay 
whatever  is  asked — while 
leaving  the  citizen  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  before. 

Maurice  FrankeL 
Director,  The  Campaign  for 
Freedom  of  Information. 

Suite  102, 

16  Baldwins  Gardens, 

London  EC1N  7RJ. 

GEORGE  Monbiot  confirms 
that  the  unfortunate  expe- 
riences I have  had  with  Car- 
marthenshire County  Gnimoil 
are  part  of  a much,  wider 
problem. 

Being  overcharged  for  pho- 
tocopying is  not  the  only  way 
to  frustrate  the  public  in  its 
attempts  to  access  informa- 


tion. I have  been  misinformed, 
ignored,  and  refused  informa- 
tion that  I have  a right  to  see. 
Public  registers  have  not  been 
available  for  inspection  and 
information  promised  by  the 
counriLhas  not  been  sent  to 

me.  In  the  17  months  since  the 
i changeover  to  the  new  unitary 
authority,  services  to  the  pub- 
lic have  degenerated  dramati- 
cally. The  mineral  planning 
office  has,  for  instance,  been 
relocated  four  times. 

Currently,  free  access  to  in- 
formation is  an  Illusion;  the 
reality  is  that  ft  is  not  usually 
available.  When  Is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation that  will  really  make  a 
difference  to  those  of  us  that 
have  to  deal  with  obstructive 
councils,  government  depart- 
ments, quangos  and  corpora- 
tions on  a day  to  day  basis? 
Tim  Shaw. 

Pant&as,  Hafod  Bridge, 
LAanwrda.  Carms  SA19  8BW. 


Knocked  out 

HENRY  Cooper  assures  us 
that  “women  are  made  for 
loving,  not  hitting”  (Anger 
over  girls’  boxing  bout,  Octo- 
ber 2),  yet  elsewhere  you 
report  that  “one  in  four 
women  In  fee  UK  will  experi- 
ence domestic  violence  at 
some  point  in  their  lives”.  So 
what  should  woman  do?  Take 
tt  on  the  chin?  Grin  and  bear 
ft?  Leave  home ...  as  long  as 
they  stay  "ladylike”? 
Michelle  Pepratx-Evans. 

8 The  Drive, 

Roundhay, 

Leeds  LS81JF. 


OVEN. 

b&M 

QAf 


1RRHAT  does  Julfe  Bunihill 
wm  mean  that  “girls  under- 
stand pop  at  a gut  level,  as  op- 
posed to  boys,  who  understand 
tt  with  their  groins  and  brains 
m equal  parts,  both  equally  un- 
reliable"? (According  to  Paul, 
Books,  October  2).  What  ar- 
rogant task  ff  the  popularity  of 
boy  bands  like  East  17.  Boyz  2 
Men  and  Take  That  is  any  indi- 
cation, her  assertion  Lacks  any 
credibility.  Had  it  been  penned 
by  a male  and  fee  genders 
swapped,  this  would  have 
been  labelled  as  sexist  with 
mysoginistic  undertones. 
KRScoble. 

54  Hoi  born  Street, 

Woodhouse,  Leeds  LS6  2QP. 


THE  proposal  to  bring  a 
new  crime  of  corporate 
killing  onto  fee  statute  book 
is  both  welcome  and  long 
overdue. 

Even  when  fines  have  been 

imposed  following  afatality, 

they  have  generally  been  de- 
risory. Provisional  figures  for 
this  year  suggestan  increase 
of  20  per  cent  In  workplace 
fatalities. 

Whatever  fee  legal  com- 
plexities of  a new  law  of  cor- 
porate Killing,  and  they  can- 
not not  be  exaggerated,  there 
is  a fundamental  human 
^■g-jfim  the  efficacy  of  which  is 
to  be  commended,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  jail- 
ing of  individual  company 

directors — when  one  goes 
down,  all  sit  up. 

(Dr)  Charles  Woolfson. 
Facuity  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Glasgow, 

Lily  bank  House, 

Glasgow  G12SRT. 


We’re  not  all 
paedophiles 

DESPITE  fee  appalling  rev- 
elations of  the  Bryn  Estyn 
inquiry  Into  organised  child 
abuse  in  residential  homes  in 
North  Wales,  and  similar 
cases  elsewhere,  Linda 
Grant’s  blanket  assertion  of 
" institutional  care  run  by  a 
bureaucracy  of  paedophiles’* 
(Women  who  buy  the  full 
monty , September  30)  is  ex- 
tremely offensive. 

As  a retired  residential 
social  worker  and  foster  carer, 
I can  assure  your  readers  that 
our  childcare  Institutions  con- 
tain far  more  staff  whose  mo- 
tivation stems  from  a desire  to 
attempt  to  alleviate  fee  abuse 
and  cruelty  which  these  chil- 
dren have  suffered  in  their 
own  families. 

In  the  course  of  the  last 
seven  days,  I have  coped  wife 
the  death  from  a drugs  over- 
dose of  a former  foster-child, 
aged  21,  and  fee  threatened 
imprisonment  of  another,  a 
young  singip  mother,  for  non- 
payment of  fines,  when  her 
only  crime  is  poverty.  I love 
both  of  them,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  my  "duty  of  care” 
ended  some  years  ago.  I have 
continued  to  be  there  for 
them,  as  best  I could. 

I resent  Ms  Grant’s  bland 
generalisation,  which  demon- 
strates a complacent  lack  of 
knowledge.  She  owes  an  apol- 
ogy to  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  take  on  these  grossly 
damaged  victims  of  society 
wi  th  love,  lade  of  prejudice 
and  a genuine  desire  to  help. 
Jennie  Beams. 

19  Swallowfields. 

Totnes,  Devon  TQ95LA. 


A Country  Diary 


jyj  ARCRamsbottom  (Let-  '■ 

feat  he  is  different  because  he 
is  gay  and  is  proud  erf  his  sexu- 
ality. He  also  states  that  one 
cannot  consider  a gay  person 
feesameasastralghtoneex- 
oept  for  the  choice  of  person  ■ 

they  sleep  with. 

Should  Ibe  proud  of  myhet- 
erosexualtty?  Being  gay  con- 
fers no  sperial  ability  arin-  s 

sight  on  a person.  For  my  part, 
I enjoy  my  gay  Mends  and  . ' 
family  as  people  but  I wish 
they  would  stop  being  ob- 
sessed with  their  sex  lives. 
Derek  Parsons. 

8 Percy  Road, 

Shirley, 

Southampton,- - 
Hampshire  SO  16  4DS. 

I AM  afraid,  Ben  Bradshaw,  . 
that  you  fool  no-one  with  - 
your  preposterous  vision,  cf  • 
Blair’s  rainbow  Britain  (Safe 
sex  an  the  agenda.  September 
30).  The  impression  I get  from 
his  article  is  that  Mr  Brad- 
shaw is  embarrassed  by  fee 
lesbian  and  gay  community 
and  he  has  completely  bought  - 
into  the  Blair  gbspelofbiand- 
ness  and  homogeneity. 

Paul  McDermld. 

48a  Eugene  Street,  . . 

Dublin  8,  Ireland. 

IF  THE  Strasburg  Court’s  ex- 
] pected  opinion  condemning 
Britain’s  discriminatory  law 
on  gay  consensual  sex  is  as 
coruscating  as  your  report  an- 
ticipates (Free  vote  on  gay  age 
iff  consent,  October  2),  it  win. 
have  ramifications  far  beyond 
the  age  of  consent  but  will 
come  too  late,  unfortunately, 
to  halt  an  unusual  case  in  th  is 
area.  Eight  men  are  now 
awaiting  trial  at  Bolton  crown 
court  for  alleged  consensual 
gay  sex,  which  took  place  in 
private  houses.  Nobody  was 
harmed  and  fee  matter  only 
came  to  light  because — 
as  in  the  notorious  Spanner 
case — a private  video  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  police 
(having  been  given  to  them  by 
somebody  with  a grudge).  - 
Because  more  than  two 
people  were  present  during 
each  of  the  alleged  acts,  fee 
matter  becomes  criminal 
under  a section  of  the  1967 
Sexual  Offences  Act  which  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Revis  Ion  Committee 
(in  1984). 

There  would  be  no  offence  if 
the  participants  had  been  het- 
erosexual or  lesbian.  AH  the 
men  have  legal  aid  and  the 
resulting  burden  on  the  public 
purse  will  mean  that  a cruel 
Injustice  also  becomes  an  ex- 
pensive nonsense. 

Allan  Horsfall. 

91a  Longcauseway, 

Faraworth, 

Bolton  BL4  9BW. 


It  may  be  welfare  to  you;  but  it’s  just  unfair  to  me 


1 1 read  you  praising  the  Gov- 
ernment’s welfare-to-work 
proposals  (Leader,  October  2) 
because,  as  someone  at  the 
sharp  end,  1 see  that  they  are 
more  window-dressing  than 
substance. 

There  are  many  reasons  for 
being  unemployed — age,  gen- 
der, race,  disability,  geogra- 
phy. I am  unemployed  and  in 
my  eariy  fifties,  yet  over  and 
over  again  I have  found  myself 
passed  over  m favour  of  those 
younger  or  less  qualified,  who 
often  turn  out  to  be  some- 


body’s  girlfriend  or  some- 
body's crony.  It  is  useless  to 
provide  education  and  train- 
ing if  that  is  not  fee  problem. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  poor 
and  unemployed,  there  only 
seems  to  be  one  policy,  ie  that 
designed  to  contain  a criminal 
underclass.  Anyone  not  a 
member  of  this  category,  but 
unfortunate  enough  to  find 
themselves  tangled  up  in  the 
job-seeker’s  allowance,  will 
pretty  soon  find  themselves 
turned  Into  one,  by  dint  of  poli- 
cies that  consider  low  levels  iff 


benefits  virtuous,  encourage 
low  aspirations  and  are  backed 
up  by  propaganda  campaigns 
feat  encourage  the  prejudices 
of  the  comfortable  majority. 

Millions  have  been  trauma- 
tised by  the  huge  Inequalities 
that  have  opened  up  In  society. 
In  any  other  situation,  bus- 
loads of  social  workers  would 
turn  up  to  offer  counselling, 
but  in  this  instance,  there  is 
no  recognition  that  there 
might  even  be  a problem. 

(Dr)  Sue  Lord. 

74  Albany  Street, 
HullHU31FN. 


MACHYNLLETH:  On  the 
north  lace  of  Cade  r Idris  there 
is  a cliff,  where  what  has  been 
described  as  Britain’s  rarest 
fern  was  found  long  ago.  The 
fern  is  oblong  woodsia,  whose 
scientific  name,  iivensis,  is  ex- 
tremely unscientific.  Iivensis 
means  “from  the  isle  of  Uva  (ie 
Elba)”;  but  this  fern  is  an  arc- 
tic-alpine,  and  quite  unknown 
on  Elba  or  anywhere  near 
there.  Presumably  somebody 
somewhere  was  careless 
enough  to  get  specimens  or 
labels  mixed  up. 

In  Wales,  this  little  fern  is 
now  known  only  on  and  near 
Snowdon.  But  optimistic  bota- 
nists on  Cader  Idris  always 
keep  an  eye  open  for  it,  though 
it  bas  not  been  reported  since 
1895.  So  last  week,  friends  and 
I kept  it  in  mind  as  we  scram- 
bled about  the  corrie  where  It 
was  last  seen.  We  saw  many 
good  plants — like  moss  cam- 
pion, alpine  meadow-rue,  ro- 
seroot  and  starry  and  mossy 
saxifrages.  There  was  plenty 
of  parsley  fem,  but  the  wood- 
sia fern.  If  it  is  still  there, 

I dodged  us  successfully.  A few 


days  later,  I helped  in  the  - 
search  for  another  rare  plant 
with  a misleading  name  — al- 
pine enchanter’s  nightshade. 
The  name  is  misleading  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  really 
alpine  about  where  fee  plant 
lives.  Instead,  It  belongs  to 
semi-upland  districts  in  shady 
woods  or  amongst  rocks. 

We  were  on  the  tree-shad- 
owed margin  of  a stream  that 
marks  the  border  between 
Cardiganshire  and  Montgom- 
eryshire, at  about  600ft  above 
sea  level.  The  nightshade  had 
been  discovered  a few  weeks 
before  on  fee  Cardiganshire 
bank,  a new  county  record; 
now  we  found  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  so  added  a new 
species  to  the  Montgomery- 
shire list  as  well.  Even  better 
was  to  come:  when  we 
chanced  to  look  up  at  the 
trees,  we  found  many  of  them 
patched  with  the  beautiful, 
but  now  rather  rare,  tree 
lungwort,  a leafy  lichen  de- 
clining in  many  districts  be- 
cause of  worldwide  air 
pollution. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Morton’s  betrayal  in  turning  death  to  credit 


Mark  Lawson 


Andrew  morton 
seems  to  have  taken 
rather  literally  the 
common  platitude 
feat  any  memorial  to  Prin- 
cess Diana  must  rrflect  fee 
nature  of  her  life.  She  was 
humiliated  by  fee  release  of 
her  private  conversations  on 
tape.  So  he  has  decided  to 
mark  her  death  by  publishing 
the  contents  of  secret  cas- 
settes other  speaking. 

As  a journalist  whose  reve- 
lations changed  the  course  of 
British  history  and  made  him 
a multi-millionaire,  Morton 
has  always  attracted  envy 
and  resentment  But  I write 
as  a former  devout  Mortonite, 
one  of  the  relatively  few 
reviewers  who  took  his  book, 
Diana:  Her  True  Story,  ser- 
iously from  the  time  of  its 
publication  in  1992.  My  Inter- 
est was  based  on  fee  assump- 


tion feat  fee  book  was  ventril- 
oquism for  the  princess.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  relief  rather 
than  resentment  I felt  this 
week  when  Morton's  admis- 
sion that  the  book  was  indeed 
a disguised  autobiography 
revealed  his  strenuous  de- 1 
nials  to  me  In  two  separate 
interviews  (In  print  and  on 
television)  to  have  been  lies. 

Morton  isn’t  a moral  leper 
because  he  lied  then.  He  is  a 
moral  leper  because  he  has 
chosen  to  tell  fee  truth  now.  i 
The  writer's  decision  to 
republish  Her  True  Story 
with  first-person  quotation  1 
replacing  third-person  ] 
nuance  — and  his  apparent 
release  to  America's  People 
magazine  of  fee  tapes  the 
princess  made  for  him  — 
raise  two  issues  of  media  be- 
haviour, which  are  at  least  as 
important  as  fee  currently 
much-discussed  question  of 
privacy:  the  first  is  confiden- 
tiality; the  second  is  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  tragedy.  ‘ 

Other  professions,  which . 
offer  safety  deposit  boxes  for ! 
conversation,  would  expel 
members  who  behaved  as 
Morton  has.  The  Catholic 
priest  is  not  freed  from  the 
confidentiality  of  fee  confes- 
sional by  the  death  of  the  pen- 
itent, nor  is  the  lawyer’s  duty 
of  secrecy  suddenly  dissolved  i 


should  the  client  happen  to 
misjudge  fee  speed  of  a bus 
outside  the  court 

Perhaps  journalists  have 
never  aspired  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Church  or  the 
law.  Even  so,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  journalism  courses 
teach  that  confidentiality  Is 
merely  a lifetime  guarantee. 
It  seems  unlikely  feat  those 
reporters  who  have  risked  im- 
prisonment by  refusing  to 
identity  a source  would  have 
made  an  Instant  phone  call  to 
fee  judge  If  they  recognised  in 
fee  obituaries  column  one 
morning  a name  they  had 
careMly  omitted  from  their 
contacts  book. 

Cynics  might  have  assumed 
that  Morton  would  use  the 
traditional  defence  for  invad- 
ing privacy  or  breaking  conf- 
idences: that  celebrities  like 
Diana  have  a complicated 
relationship  with  secrecy  and 
revelation.  (Earl  Spencer’s 
apparent  failure  to  say  good- 
bye to  Hello  magazine  in 
recent  years  lends  further 
credibility  to  this  popular  ex- 
cuse.) 

Yet  Morton  has  opted  for  a 
more  noble  apologia.  In  an  in- 
terview with  ITV's  Richard  & 
Judy  yesterday,  he  explained: 
"I've  got  a responsibility  to 
people  out  there  who  want  to 
understand  Diana.”  This, 


then,  is  public  service  pub- 
lishing. And  yet  so  many  of 
the  public  find  reading  a 
chore.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  forced  this  very 
week  to  launch  an  anti-illiter- 
acy drive.  How  long  before 
Morton  feels  that  tt  is  his  res- 
ponsibility to  release  the 
tapes  to  an  American  televi- 
sion news  show  or  to  author- 
ise an  audio-book  version  of 
the  princess’s  words? 


THE  author's  second 
line  of  defence  raises 
fee  wider  and  more 
complex  matter  of  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  trag- 
edy. The  writer  clearly  feels 
that  he  Is  being  used  as  a 
lightning  conductor  for  a gen- 
eral storm  of  morbid  money- 
making. Also  in  conversation 
with  Richard  & Judy,  he  com- 
plained: “Lord  Deedes  has 
written  a book!  The  BBC  have 
released  a video!  ITN  have 
released  a video!”  In  other 
words,  Morton  is  no  more  or 
less  immoral  than  three  an- 
cient media  institutions. 

In  feet.  Lord  Deedes  has1 
written  only  an  800-word  pref- 
ace for  a collection  of  Dally 
Telegraph  reports,  all  profits 
from  which  will  go  to  the 
paper’s  own  appeal  for  fee 
victims  of  landmines.  Such 
publishing  arrangements  con- 


trast starkly  wife  the  deal  by 
which  an  unspecified  percent- 
age of  Morton’s  profits  go  to 
charity. 

The  BBC  and  ITV  are  also  a 
bad  comparison,  although  for 
different  reasons.  Both,  it  is 
true,  are  making  only  a dona- 
tion from  fee  sales  of  fee 
video  releases  of  their  cover- 
age. But  the  BBC  spent  mil- 
lions from  a hard-pressed 
budget  In  covering  the  story 
on  fee  scale  that  its  licence- 
payers  were  perceived  to 
want  ITv  suspended  adverts 
during  much  of  fee  coverage, 
thus  reducing  profits.  There 
would  be  a good  case  for  both 
broadcasters  taking  all  the 
proceeds  from  the  video  sales 
to  restore  their  income. 

Yet  the  charge  of  making 
cash  from  catastrophes  is 
more  complicated  than  it 
might  at  first  appear,  hi  an 
unusual  case  of  a pop  star  set- 
ting fee  highest  moral  stan- 
dards, Elton  John  established 
early  on  fee  model  of  altruism 
by  closing  his  pockets  to  any 
proceeds  from  fee  sale  of  his 
Diana  song.  Andrew  Morton 
has  now  stuck  a flag  of  equal 
size  and  prominence  in  the 
bogs  of  fee  moral  low  ground. 

Morton,  however,  is  right 
to  suggest  that  there  are  fasci- 
nating shades  of  commerce 
between  those  two  positions. 


Florists  — many  of  whom  will 
be  able  to  retire  earlier  than 
planned  to  tend  their  rose 
gardens  as  a result  of  the  bou- 
quet-mania of  September  — 
have  been  under  curiously  lit- 
tle pressure  to  pledge  their 
windfall  to  good  causes.  Lon- 
don hotels  had  their  busiest 
September  in  history  as  a 
result  of  the  funeral,  yet  the 
Hilton  and  Holiday  inn  prof- 
its are  subject  to  no 
opprobrium. 

Long  before  the  events  of 
the  last  month,  it’s  clear  that 
public  tragedy  bas  built  and 
furnished  many  pHyatr 
houses.  Books,  television  pro- 
grammes and  filma  on  two 
world  wars,  the  Holocaust; 
Aberfan,  Hillsborough  oWi 
Dunblane  have  been  sold 
around  the  world  to  the  finan- 
cial benefit  of  their  creators. 

Andrew  Morton  is  right  to 
say  that  there  Is  nothing  new 
^^oimgdeaXhiocxeOiL’Rat 
fels  defence  cannot  protect 
him  Because  he  is  also  guilty 
°f  * noYei  immorality  in  de- 
ciding that  promises  of  confi- 
dentiality are  not  posthu- 
mous. 

_ tempted  to  release  the 
foil  tapes  of  our  past  inter- 
views but  unfortunately,  he 
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The  beauty  that  was  Lebanon 

could  be  lost  for  ever 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 
Woollacott 


THE  wind  gustinc 
a9n®s  the  golden  void 
at  the  heart  of  Beirut 
lifts  tip  the  dust  and 
apriniues  it  over  the  enor- 
^ousmole  that  rises  in  the 
^a  beyond  what  used  to  be 
the  shoreline.  The  mole  is  the 
spoil  heap  or  old  Beirut  — the 
j"00^5,  beams,  joists, 
marble  floors,  cornices,  tiles, 
fireplaces,  shutters;  the  plas- 
ter. concrete,  stones,  steeL  and 
etess  of  thousands  of  build- 


ings. The  middle  of  Beirut  has 
^pulverised  and  dumped 
m the  sea  According  to  opln- 
mru  it  .swther  a brilliant  new 
22  R>r  a centre  war-dam- 
aged beyond  repair,  or  the 
™t0fl  destruction  or  an  area 
or  huge  historical  and  social 
raportance  that  could  and 
should  have  been  restored. 
What  remains  on  the  vast  pa- 
5*  t3-ound  is  a couple  or 
mwdrod  isolated  structures. 
iHere  are  some  churches  and 
mosques,  some  ofTices  and  in- 
stitutional buildings,  and  a 
lew  whole  streets,  mainly 
around  the  Place  de  l'Etuile 
where  the  Lebanese  jiarlia- 
ment  budding  stands.  The  rest 
is  a blank  sheet  on  which  Leb- 
anon. for  good  or  ill.  is  sup- 
posed to  write  its  future.  This 
extraordinary  and  ruthless 
scheme,  of  which  the  Leba- 
nese prime  minister,  Rafik 
Hariri,  contractor  tycoon 


turned  politician,  is  the 
author,  has  become-  the  focus 

of  an  argument  about  urban- 
bun,  architecture,  and  land- 
scape that  goes  far  beyond  the 
aesthetic.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  beauty  of  Beirut 
and  of  Lebanon,  real  or  al- 
leged, lost  or  restored,  Is  the 
critical  clement  in  the  coun- 
try's survival. 

Beautiful  Lebanon!  The  at- 
tractions of  this  country  have 
been  sung  so  often  that  many 
have  stopped  looking  to  see 
whether  they  are  still  there.  In 
truth,  Lebanon  is  ugly.  Its 
coastline  Is  encrusted  with 
cheap,  ill  designed  concrete 
buildings,  its  mountain  slopes 
arc  violated  by  urban  sprawl, 
its  forests  have  shrunk  to  al- 
most nothing,  its  villages  are 
mainly  swollen,  charmless 
mini-towns,  its  cities  are  jun- 
gles In  which  every  new  build- 
ing aggrcssi's  another.  Every 


view  has  been  pre-empted, 
every  pruspect  privatised.  It  is 
a landscape  of  greed  and  stu- 
pidity. only  a little  redeemed 
by  a certain  liveliness,  fecun- 
dity and  warmth  among  the 

people.  The  truly  amazing 
thing  is  that  in  this  ruined 
place  the  Lebanese  believe 
that  they  can  revive  what  was 
before.  That  tourists  will  come 
to  drive  along  roads  marred 
by' junky  strip  develop  room,  to 
swim  In  seas  full  of  sewage,  to 
muse  over  Roman  ruins 
flanked  by  rubbish  heaps. 
That  businessmen  and  rich 
foreigners  will  return  in  the 
old  numbers  to  a capital 
whose  stylish  avenues,  pleas- 
ant public  spaces  and  old-fash- 
ioned restaurants  and  hotels 
have  almost  all  disappeared  or 
been  transformed  for  the 
worse,  and  whose  few  remain- 
ing older  buildings  are  being 
knocked  down  every  day.  War 


did  much  of  this.  Much  of  the 
built  environment  was  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  But,  para- 
doxically. a shoddy,  unregu- 
lated development  carried  on. 
In  parallel  with  the  Fighting. 
New  apartments,  houses  and 
offices  fur  a middle  class  flee- 
ing to  safer,  once  rural  areas, 
were  thrown  up.  Shanty 
towns  doubled  and  tripled  for 
the  great  numbers,  of  poor 
refugee.'.  When  the  fighting, 
except  for  that  against  the  Is- 
raelis in  the  south,  stopped, 
this  nnvnoui  ‘ ‘development" 
continued,  now  able  to  loot  the 
newly  safe  spaces  of  the  capi- 
tal and  to  seize  the  last 
remaining  points  of  beauty  in 
the  countryside.  The-  Lebanese 
sociologist  Samir  Khalaf  has 

described  the  process  in 
which  bullet  and  shell  vio- 
lated the  sense  of  safety  and 
protection  associated' with 
home  and  neighbourhood.  The 
Lebanese  became  "humeless 
in  their  own  home".  Alter  the 
war,  "the  environment  be- 
comes an  acessible  surrogate 
target  on  which  to  vent  their 
wrath . . . what  counts  is  that 
the  unconditional  acess  to 
land  must  satisfy  two  ovcrid- 
ing  claims:  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  profit  among  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  vengeful 
feeling  of  entitlement  to  un- 
earned privileges  among  the 
disenfranchised. 

Lebanon  became  an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  economy 


! thj:  functions  by  destroying 
beauty,  and  by  the  continuous 
[ sale  and  re-sale  of  an  ever 
i shrinking  stock  of  ever  more 
only  relatively  pleasant  or  se- 
cure space.  It  is  a truism  that 
when  this  kind  of  develop- 
merit  dominates,  the  sense  of 
community  has  been  lost  — 
not  only  the  tenuous  Inter- 
confessional  community  of 
the  old  Lebanon  but  that 
within  confessional  groups, 
and  the  community,  of  those 
living  now  and  the  genera- 
tions before  and  to  come.  If 
these  were  the  very  failings 
which,  along  with  the  pres- 


bia and  the  Gulf  and  who  has 
become  the  most  powerful 
leader  modem  Lebanon  has 
ever  had.  undoubtedly  has  the 
good  of  his  country  at  heart 
He  is  a philanthropist  who 
has,  for  instance,  personally 
financed  thousands  of  Leba- 
nese students,  but  he  is  also 
still  a businessman.  Ques- 
tions about  the  legitimacy  of 
combining  business  and  poli- 
tics aside,  his  critics  see  three 
major  problems  in  his  poli- 
cies. First,  his  vision  of  Leba- 
non is  a contractor's  dream  of 
new  highways,  bridges,  public 

buildings,  and  corporate 


The  chaotic  destruction  of  the  best  of 
what  is  left  in  central  Beirut  goes  on 


sures  created  by  the  Arab-Is- 
raeh  conflict,  pushed  Lebanon 
into  17  years  of  fighting,  it 
might  be  said  That  this  kind  of 
development  now  is  a continu- 
ation of  war  by  other  means. 
It  is  a war  on  the  spaces  and 
places  that  a coherent  and 
peaceful  society  needs. 

The  question  of  whether  the 
redevelopment  initiated  by 
Rafik  Hariri  represents  a cor- 
rective to  these  tendencies  or 
is,  at  bottom,  no  more  than  a 
grandiose  version  of  the  same 
forces,  is  not  a simple  one.  Ha- 
riri. a billionaire  builder  who 
made  his  money  in  Saudi  Ara- 


towers, concentrating  on  the 
physical  at  the  expense  of 
other  objectives.  Secondly,  he 
has  bent  the  constitutional 
and  legit  framework  in  order 
to  achieve  his  radical  ends, 
and  he  makes  no  distinction, 
his  critics  say.  between  the 
public  and  the  private.  Also, 
in  bis  concentration  on  physi- 
cal renewal,  be  has  neglected 
the  dangerous  tensions  pres- 
ent in  Lebanon,  and.  in  partic- 
ular, the  alienation  of  the 
Maronite  Christian  commu- 
nity. Thirdly,  coming  from 
years  of  work  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  cost  was  no  object  he 


does  not  understand  how  lim- 
ited Lebanon’s  resources  are. 
with  the  result  that  the  coun- 
try's debt  threatens  to  pass  its 
ability  to  pay.  particularly  if 
there  is  a lhll  in  the  what 
many  believe  is  the  over-val- 
ued Lebanese  currency. 

If  the  control  exercised  in 
central  Beirut  were  matched 
by  an  equally  strong  hand  on 
development  elsewhere  that 
would  be  a compensation.  But 
alongside  Hariri’s  streamlined 
quasi-govermental  develop- 
ment, which  is  at  least 
planned  and  well  made,  the 
chaotic  destruction  of  the  best 

of  what  is  left  in  Lebanon,  in- 
cluding the  older  buildings  in 
the  areas  around  central  Bei- 
rut, goes  on.  This  is  more  than 
a case  of  developers  having  in- 
fluence in  government.  They 
are  the  government.  The 
result  Is  that  Lebanon  is  be- 
coming a country  where  pri- 
vate space  can  still  be  beauti- 
ful. but  when  you  go  out,  as 
the  distinguished  architect 
Asem  Salaam  says,  "it  is  like 
receiving  a blow  in  the  face". 
Lebanon's  beauty,  interpreted 
in  a comprehensive  way  to 
mean  its  hills,  orchards,  and 
shores,  its  buildings,  its  food, 
its  foshion,  its  social  style  and 
wit.  is  all  that  it  has.  As  Kha- 
laf  writes:  "The  country  has 
little  Oise  to  sustain  its  vulner- 
able existence.”  The  danger 
that  Lebanon  may  finally  lose 
that  beauty  is  all  too  dear. 


A party 
heading 
for  the 
rocks 


Ian  Gilmour  believes  the 
Conservative  Party  must  leam 
the  lessons  of  its  1 945  defeat, 
after  which  it  adopted  the 
One  Nation  policies  that 
brought  it  into  alignment 
with  the  political  mainstream 


EFORE  the  Gen 
eral  Election 

(some  Conserva 
tive  MPs  cheered 

themselves  with 

the  thought  that  a period  in 
opposition  might  do  the  party 
good.  A noisy  handful  had 
acted  like  an  opposition  for 
some  time  and  their  actions 
helped  bring  about  the  real- 
ity. Once  there,  they  have 
found  the  situation  less  de- 
lightful  than  they  had  hoped. 
The  latest  thought  to  comfort 
the  party’s  restless  spirits  is 
that  they  would  benefit  from 
a second  change  of  leader 
within  six,  months. 

The  Impression  that  some 
Tories  are  thinking  of  eject- 
ing a pilot  who  has  only  just 
started  examining  the  con- 
trols shows  how  desperate 
things  have  become.  The 
party  faced  a membership  cri- 
sis even  before  the  landslide 
defeat  its  sources  of  domestic 
funding  were  drying  up  and 
its  divisions  made  the  Labour 
Party  of  the  early  80s  look  like 
a model  of  efficient  team- 
work. When  they  elected 
Michael  Foot  in  1981  those 
Labour  MPs  that  were  not 
already  set  on  defection  from 
the  party,  knew  that  at  least 
they  had  a leader  who  en- 
joyed their  general  respect 
and  affection.  By  contrast  the 
inexperienced  Mr  Hague  has 
to  generate  those  feelings 
through  a period  in  which 
almost  everything  he  does 
will  be  criticised:  and  yet 
there  is  so  much  for  him  to 
do. 

- Wfll  the  Conservative  Party 
simply  disintegrate  under 
these  multiple  blows?  Al- 
though it  has  always  bounced 
back  before,  the  Chief  prece- 
dent in  the  democratic  era  -~ 
1945  shows  how--  difficult 
things  will  be  this  time.  At 
that  time  the  Ckwsarrative 
leadership  contained  Chur- 
chill and  Eden,  the  two  most 
popuJLar  politicians  In  the 
country.  Not  even  the  most 
fervent  admirers  of  Messrs 
Hague,  Howard  and  LIuey 
would  put  them  in  that  class. 
Much  of  what  the  Attlee  gov- 
jrnment  did  was  popular,  but 
i Conservative  Opposition  al- 
ready united  was  giveu  a 
tempting  target  for  counter^ 
jttack  by  Labour’s  ill  con- 
nived nationalisation 
jramme.  Whatever  the  rest  or 
:be  world  might  thl“» 
Europe  continues  to  be  the 
;ey  Issue  for  today's  Conser- 
vatives. With  the  Conserva- 
ive  party  still  hobbled  by  this 
tieological  self-indulgence. 
■New”  Labour  will  have  to 
rork  veryJiard  to  producea 
lolicy  against  which  the  up- 
wsition  tan  cooperate  even 
or  the  length  of  one  of  Mr 

atjvides  a useful  lesson-  in 
lie  years  after  that  defeat  the 
kmservative  Party  slowly  re- 
Signed  itself  with  the  elector- 
ate. The  blame  attached  to  the 
artv  for  the  troubles  of  the 


1930s  had  been  (and  continue 
to  be)  exaggerated,  but  *v* 
leadership  just  accepted  un* 
mood  as  a fact  and  got  on  with 
the  job  of  rebuilding  lost  con- 
fidence. By  contrast  on  May  1 
the  voters  were  largely  right 
to  blame  the  Conservatives 
for  the  mismanagement  of 
years.  So,  if  the  party  is 
have  a good  chance  of  reviv- 
ing, the  leadership  has  to  look 
for  the  real  reasons  for  the 
defeat,  not  clutch  at  superfi- 
cial excuses.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  current  drift  “ 
must  quickly  re-thlnk 
basic  attitude,  while  — 
shrinking  band  of  supporters 
is  still  too  Dumb  to  notice 
what  is  happening. 

Some  ambitious  Conserva- 
tive politicians  look  abroad 
for  inspiration  — to  the 
achievements  of  the  Asian 
“Tiger"  economies  or  the  wis- 
dom of  Mr  Newt  Gingrich. 
This  would  end  up  with  the 
Tories  drowning  In  their  own 
“dear  blue  water”.  Even  be- 
fore the  recent  setbacks  for 
these  two  idols  it  was  obvious 
that  Tories  should  keep  their 
gnyp  nearer  home  — on  the 
examples  provided  by  compa 
rable  European  countries, 
and  on  the  history  of  their 
own  party. 

The  phrase  One  Nation 
has  been  re-defined  several 
times  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Baroness  Thatcher, 
One  Nation  Conservatives  are 
‘No  Nation  Conservatives", 
and  Michael  Howard  has 
maAw  his  usual  thoughtful 
contribution  by  suggesting 
that  we  should  start  talking 
about  “One  British  Nation 
Conservatism.  The  oddest  in- 
tervention in  the  debate  came 
from  Stephen  DorrelL  who 
averred  that  Mrs  Thatcher 
herself  was  a One  Nation  Con- 
servative. As  a tactic  the 
statement  predictably  back- 
fired, but  at  least  it  proved 
how  urgent  was  the  task  of 
moderates  to  restore  some 
darity. 

The  governments  of  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  and  John  Major 
departed  from  the  One  Nation 
approach  in  at  least  two  cru- 
cEl  respects  by  turning 
gap  between  the  neb  and  the 
poor  into  a gulf,  and  by  creat- 
ing high  unemployment, 
which  affected  some  areasfer 
more  than  others.  One 
Nation”  politics  is  not  about 
equality,  nor  does  it  demand 
that  all  unemployment  should 
be  eradicated-  But  no  onecan 
claim  to  have  the  interests  « 
the  nation  at  heart  while  fos- 
Sri^^r  wider  disunion 
among  its  citizens-  During  the 
Seoslnd  in  1992  the  Conser- 
vative Party  escaped  the 
toral  consequences  of  ns 
actions  because  the  opposi- 
tion was  Itself  divided- Once 
the  Labour  Party  created  the 
Impression  that  it  w^s 
electable  alternative, 
ers  seized  the  chance. 
improved  economic  onowjj 
made  ho  difference  to  the 
resnHL  not  just  because  the 


Winston  Churchill  rallied  defeated  Tories  after  1945  - but  he  was  much  more  popular  than  William  Hague 


public  knew  that  it  had 
largely  come  about  by  acci- 
dent, but,  more  important,  be- 
cause the  “feel-good  fector" 
on  its  own  is  seldom  enough 
to  secure  the  return  of  any 
government  Similarly,  al- 
though some  measures  of  the 
“Thatcherite"  years  (notably 
Jim  Prior's  union  reforms) 
were  clearly  right  and  neces- 
sary, any  promise  in  Britain’s 
current  position  baa  arisen  in 
spite,  not  because,  of  right- 
wing  dogma. 

During  the  general-election 
fgmpaign  John  Major  seemed 
to  realise  that  this  time  the 
party  could  not  win  by  simply 
appealing  to  the  contented  mi- 
nority. He  made  one  or  two 
speeches  that  dragged  in  the 
slogan  One  Nation.  The  tactic 
was  quickly  dropped,  how- 
ever, for  the  good  reason  that 
no  one  could  take  it  seriously 
while  the  party  remained 
committed  to  divisive  poli- 
cies. Instead,  Tony  Blair  was 
allowed  to  exploit  the  popu- 


J  country  perhaps,  but  poten- 
tially good  for  the  Opposition 
— is  'New”  Labour’s  insis- 
tence on  defending  a rate  of 
tax  on  higher  incomes,  which, 
when  it  was  proposed,  even 
Mrs  Thatcher  thought  too 
low.  Leaving  aside  its  impli- 
cations for  social  justice,  the 
reliance  on  higher  interest 
rates  to  restrain  demand 
threatens  exports  and  Jobs  far 
more  than,  the  Social  Chapter. 
But  at  present  the  Conserva- 
tives have  no  alternative  pol- 
icy on  higher  incomes.  The 
idea  that  they  could  start  talk- 
ing about  a rise  In  direct 
taxation  is  plainly  chimeri- 
cal, hut  they  could  at  least 
stop  promising  future  cuts, 
and  explain  their  reasoning. 
This  is  probably  the  party's 
best  chance  of  provoking  a 
constructive  debate  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  would 
signal  its  readiness  to  creep 
back  into  the  real  world.  On 
this  front,  Gordon  Brown  was 
well  advised  to  promise  a 


work  along  these  lines,  its 
chances  of  regaining  power 
will  be  slim.  Any  alternative 
scenario  would  leave  it  wait- 
ing for  a Blairite  disaster 
which  might  never  come  — 
and  taking  for  granted  that 
the  liberal  Democrats  win 
never  achieve  a complete 
breakthrough  despite  the 
growing  possibility  of  PR. 
Even  when  the  Conservative 
Party  held  power  (and  hand- 
somely rewarded  its  friends), 
its  membership  shrank.  All 
the  present  talk  of  re-shaping 
party  institutions  will  come 
to  nothing  If  few  join  the 
party;  and  since  Conservative 
actions  and  pronouncements 
gave  every  encouragement  to 
extreme  right-wingers  to 
enrol  during  the  18  years,  a 
further  lunge  towards  laissez- 
faire  economics  and  negativ- 
ism on  Europe  would  bring  in 
few  recruits.  The  other  possi- 
bility suggested  by  ‘New” 
Labour's  success  — that 
people  will  flock  to  the  Con- 


On May  1 the  voters  were  largely  right  to  blame  the 
Conservatives  for  the  mismanagement  of  1 8 years 


larity  of  One  Nation  politics 
— not  because  his  re-fesb- 
ioned  party  was  really  to  the 
tradition  of  Disraeli  and  Mac- 
leod,  but  because  it  was  much 
closer  to  that  tradition  than 
the  Conservatives. 

So  if  the  Conservative  Party 
were  to  re^dopt  One  Nation 
policies,  the  potential  elec- 
toral dividends  are  clear.  To 
the  right-wing  argument  that 
it  would  mean  competing 
with  'New”  Labour  in  the 
same  political  territory,  the 

obvious  answer  would  be  that 
the  Conservatives  offered  the 
real  thing  and  not  an  off-the- 
« Imitation.  If  “New” 
labour  is  to  lose  in  the 
reasonably  near  future,  it  will 
flip  on  the  issues  of  compe- 
tent® and  arrogance,  not  ide- 
ology — the  great  majority  in 
Blair's  party  now ‘regard  ide- 
ology with  the  derision  Con- 
servatives felt  in  Wiser  days. 
One  chance  — bad  for  the 


return  to  full  employment 
only  at  some  unspecified  time 
in  the  next  century. 

On  the  constitution,  the 
present  leadership  should  ac- 
knowledge that  the  party  has 
lost  the  debate  and  try  to 
make  the  best  of  the  changed 
situation.  If  there  is  a danger 
that  devolution  might  be  only 
the  prelude  to  separatism,  the 
Conservatives  should  realise 
that  their  misrule  after  1979 
has  done  more  then  anything 
else  to  to  inspire  this  kind  of 
thinking;  Once  the  party 
stops  being  a vehicle  for  div- 
isive dogma  many  Scots  and 
Welsh  fed  less  frightened  of  a 
continuing  connection  with 
Westminster,  so  giving  up 
their  extremism  in  other 
spheres  would  help  the  Con- 
servatives to  retreat  from 
their  rigid  and  deeply  unpop- 
ular line  on  constitutional 
matters. 

Unless  the  party  begins  to 


servative  banner  because  erf1  a 
charismatic  leader  — is  ruled 
out  while  Mr  Hague  has  to 
spend  all  his  time  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  without  positive 
new  policies  this  situation  is 
unlikely  to  change,  whatever 
his  personal  qualities  might 
turn  out  to  be. 

The  best  explanation  for  the 
Conservative  success  story 
since  1832  remains  that  the 
party  has  acted  as  a brake  on 
the  prevailing  political  ten- 
dency, opposing  individual- 
ism during  the  19th  century 
and  standing  out  against  “col- 
lectivism” in  this  one.  This 
was  the  best  defence  of  That- 
cherism the  right  had  to  offer. 
That  the  party  should  now 
again  adjust  its  position  must 
be  the  conclusion  of  any  sane 
appraisement  of  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  has  exhibited  few 
symptoms  of  sanity  in  recent 
years.  Whatever  Mr  Hague 


himself  might  personally  be- 
lieve — and  at  present  the 
electorate  is  not  interested 
enough  to  guess  — he  is  faced 
with  an  intractable  difficulty. 
The  party  can  regain  its  popu- 
larity only  by  shifting  to  the 
centre,  but  that  obvious  step 
is  seemingly  ruled  out  by  the 
majority  of  his  MPs  being  far 
too  right-wing  to  allow  such  a 
sensible  development  If  they 
were  not,  they  would  not  have 
chosen  him  instead  of  Ken- 
neth Clarke.  The  most  de- 
pressing contrast  with  1945  is 
that  most  of  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  party  at  that  time 
had  learnt  the  right  lessons 
from  the  past,  whereas  if  the 
present  hunch  think  at  all 
about  the  days  before  1975 
they  reach  for  their  gnns. 

If  PR  is  adopted,  the  British 
political  landscape  will  be 
transformed.  Almost  the  only 
certainty  is  that  under  PR  an 
extreme  right-wing  party 
would  quickly  become  a mis- 
erable Irrelevance.  Yet  the 
present  leadership  should 
realise  that  doomsday  could 
arrive  before  PR;  a Conserva- 
tive Party  without  the  will  to 
change  will  enter  the  next 
election  without  the  means  to 
pay  for  its  lost  deposits.  One 
Nation  politicians  have  been 
on  the  back  foot  for  so  many 
years  that  they  have  not  done 
enough  thinking  out  how 
their  tradition  can  be  brought 
up  to  date.  They  must  now 
start  the  work  in  earnest,  and 
try  to  save  their  party  from 
itself.  Only  then  will  the  Con- 
servative Party  be  able  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence  in- 
stead of  with  a sneer  and  a 

snarl. 


This  wade's 
ess^yfctt,  Ian 
CHknoor (Lord 
GSknour)  was 
Conservative 
Defence 
Secretary  in 
1974  and  Levs! 
Privy  Seel 
1 979-81.  His  book  with  Mark 
Garnett,  Whatever  Happened 
To  The  Tories,  (Fourth  Estate) 
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ber  1 Victoria  Street,  the  mod- 
erately imposing  block  which 
houses  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry. 

Its  relative  grandeur  befits 
one  of  Whitehall's  biggest  de- 
partments, staffed  by  nearly 
7,000  civil  servants  and  cover- 
ing a vast  and  unwieldy  range 
of  subjects.  That  it  is  now  the 
office  of  Labour's  first  Trade 


and  Industry  Secretary  for  18 
years  seems  also  appropriate. 
Labour  has  always  taken  the 
DTI  seriously. 

The  party  may  be  moving 
away  from  its  Industrial 
roots,  but  there  is  no  doubt 


that  New  Labour  has  a power 
fid  commitment  to  industry's 
cause.  Privatisation  may 
have  changed  forever  the  way 
government  relates  to  indus- 
try.. Intervention  may  be  out 
and  power  be  ceded  to  the 


regulators.  But  with  Britain 
still  struggling  to  bold  its  own 
in  the  global  market-place, 
there  Is  work  to  be  done  for  a 


pro-industrial  party  — partic- 1 


a cautious 


and  unflashy  politician  — ha* 
been  too  shrewd  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  criticism.  For 


every  critic  accusing  her  of 
prevarication,  there  is  a sup- 
porter who  admires  her  deter 
mi  nation  to  do  things  her  way 
and  in  her  own  time. 


That  a good  deal  of  the  criti 
clsm  has  come  from  her 


shadow,  John  Redwood,  a 
lonely  opposition  voice  on  an 
otherwise  somnambulent 


Tory  front  bench,  may  mean 
that  she  feels  she  has  little 


need  to  worry  unduly. 

But  the  foot  that  similar 


attacks  are  coming  from  the  I 


City’s  support 
The  criticism  has  moved 


beyond  conventional  anti 
Labour  whispering.  Funda 
mental  questions  are  being 
asked  about  the  DTI  under 


Labour,  similar  to  the  first 
question  asked  by  the  late 
Nicholas  Ridley. 

Arriving  on  his  first  day, 
Mr  Ridley  looked  at  the  build- 
ing, and  bluntly  asked:  “What 
is  this  place  fort"  Peter  LIUey 
replaced  him  and  went  as 
close  as  anyone  to  talking 
about  shutting  it  down. 

The  power  of  the  DTI  has 
always  waxed  and  waned,  but 
never  more  wildly  than  since 
Labour  was  last  In  power.  In 
the  Thatcher  years,  the  bible 
was  market  forces,  the  credo 


was  the  relative  Irrelevance 


of  manufacturing,  it  reduced 
the  department  to  a shamhies. 
The  difference  came  with 


Michael  Heseltine.  During 
the  Thatcher  years  he  argued 
that  the  DTI  should  be  trans- 


formed into  a strategic  de- 
partment with  sufficient  I 
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Reputations  I 


‘What  is  this 
placefor?’ 

Nick  Ridley 
famously 
asked  of 
theDTI.. 

Margaret 

Beckett  must  now  find 
the  answer  for  Labour. 
SIMON  BEAVIS  reports. 
Photograph:  DON  McPHEE 
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During  his  time  there  were 
structural  changes,  too.  hi 
came  the  old  Energy  depart- 
ment out  went  swaths  of  City 
regulation  to  the  Treasury. 

But  there  were  more  signif- 
icant Heseltine  innovations. 


He  reinstated  the  Industrial- 


sector  desks  and  launched  a 


competitiveness  unit  which 
allowed  him  full  range 
across  Whitehall.  He  pub- 
lished a yearly  white  paper 
on  competitiveness,  which,  al- 
though often  anodyne,  at  least 
commanded  attention. 


Not  surprisingly,  he  took 
the  competitiveness  unit  with 
him  to  the  Cabinet  office 


when  he  became  Deputy 
Prime  Minister. 


His  departure,  insiders  at 
test  ushered  In  another  “mis- 


erable" period  for  the  DTI 
His  successor.  Ian  Lang, 
dung  to  the  title  of  President  I 


of  the  Board  of  Trade  rather 
as  he  clung  to  the  Job  — that 
is,  half-heartedly. 

“Frankly,  Ian  Lang  wasn't 
interested,'*  .is  how  one 
source  described  the  ensuing 
malaise,  which  lasted  until 
May's  victory  brought  Mrs 
Beckett  to  office. 

Among  DTI  civil  servants, 
the  relief  at  Labour's  victory 
was  palpable  — at  last,  a gov- 
ernment with  an  appetite  for 
reform.  The  Treasury  was 
quick  off  the  mark,  with  in- 
dependence for  the  Bank  of 
England  and  a windfall-tax 
Budget.  John  Prescott’s 
super-ministry,  too,  lost  little 
time  making  its  presence  ftelt- 

But  there  have  been  no  big 
reforms  at  the  DTT,  and  the 
new  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  — she,  too.  uses  the 
title  — has  been  content  to 
keep  alow  profile.  ' 

Critics  have  Interpreted 
this  as  weakness.  Supporters 
say  It  reflects  a politician 
more  interested  in  managing 
her  department  thaw  jp  grab- 
bing headlines.  But  it  has  still 
left  observers  wondering 
what,  in  New  Labour  speak, 
is  “the  project**. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere 
in  between.  The  DTI  is  an 
organisational  nightmare, 
madei  up  of  vertically  struc- 
tured units  spanning  diverse 
subjects  which  studiously 
avoid  each  other.  “Even  in 
the  energy  command,  people 
from  gas  didn't  talk  to  people 
from  coal  or  nuclear,"  says 
one  senior  insider.  Industry 
minister  John  Battle  has 
started  to  talk  about  teaching 
officials  “joined-up  thinking''. 


OFFICIALS  were 
also  unpre- 
pared for  the 
new  adminis- 
tration. As  one 
source  put  it: 
“They'd  been  used  to  having 
nothing  more  than  the  mar- 
ket forces  argument  to  de- 
pend on.'*  Another  said: 
“There  were  three  strands. 
Those  officials  locked  in  the 
past,  those  pleased  to  be  free  ' 
to  think  agftin  and  those  who 
said,  if  we  can  think  again  : 
why  can't  we  tax  again?" 

Ministers  — some  still  run- 
ning to  catch  up  with  Tony 
Blair’s  broad-brush  reforms 
- have  presented  problems, 
too.  "DTI  Ministers  are  work- 


ing with  the  market  but  want 
to  be  different  to  the  Tories 
they  replaced-  They  want  dif- 
ferent values  but  don't  yet  . 
know  what  they  are.*’  . 

It  has  led  to  a tricky  han- 
dover at  the  DTL  wtuch  oper- 
ates in  the  shadow  but  with 
the  patronage  of  Gordon 
Brown’s  Treasury.  Both  have 
units  looking  at  boosting  in- 
dustry's performance.  But 
friends  Insist  that  Mrs  Beck- 
ett and  Mr  Brown  will  not  get 
In  each  other's  way:  they  are 
close  allies.  - 

She  is  using  the  newly  es> 
tablished  future  unit  and  Me 
Brown's  public  spending 
review  to  do  some  strategic 
thinking  about  the  DTL 

Her  agenda  includes  boost- 
ing the  performance  of  busi- 
ness while  persuading  firms 
to  accept  the  principle  of  fair-  - 
ness  at  work.  She  is  respon- . 
sible  for  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  Social  Chapter  -ppt-  ‘ 
in,  as  well  as  competitiveness.  : 
It  is  something  of  a poisoned 
chalice. 

But  more  -tilting  could  be 
the  completion  of  the  Tory 
plan  to  liberalise  the.  gas  and 
electricity  markets.  She  has 
promised  to  deliver  a fair  deal 
for  all  consumers. 

The  forthcoming  competi- 
tion biff  and  the  ongoing 
review  of  utility  regulation 
will  be  severe  early  indica- 
tors of  her  commitment  to 
protect  consumers  — and 
whether  she  can  do  what 
none  of  ber  predecessors  have 
mangaged:  to  make  sure  the 
producer  interests  repre- 
sented at  the  DTI  do  not  auto- 
matically triumph. 

Some  observers  are  sur- 
prised that  Labour  did  not  set 
up  a powerful  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Ministry  to  fight  thi« 
battle,  rather  than  relying  on 
the  awkwardly  constructed 
DTI  to  do  the  Job. 

So  long  as  Labour  is  happy 
with  the  current  structure, 
Mrs  Beckett  appears  content 
she  can  find  an  answer  to  Mr 
Ridley's  question  within  the 
confines  of  the  DTL 

In  the  meantime  her  critics 
remain  unconvinced.  As  one 
put  it  “Heseltine  was  suc- 
cessful mainly  because  be' 
came  with  a very  clear  idea  of 
what  he  wanted  to  do, 
whereas  I am  not  sure  Beck- 
ett does,  and  Lang  certainly 
never  did." 
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Clever  budget,  but  a shame 
about  the  nationalists 


Jos£A2narhas 
pulled  off  an 
economic  coup, 
but  he  isn’t  out  of 
the  woods,  writes 
ADELA  GOOCH 
from  Madrid 


SPAIN’S  conservative 
prime  minister,  Jos6 
Maria  Aznar,  could 
be  forgiven  for  look- 
ing a little  smog  when  his 
draft  budget  for  1998  was 
presented  to  parliament 
this  week.  After  all,  his 
Popular  Party  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  econo- 
my firmly  on  course  for 
Europe's  single  currency, 
confounding  the  sceptics. 

To  some,  he  also  looked 
like  a politican  heading  for 
the  hustings.  The  budget  fu- 
elled speculation  that  Mr 
Aznar,  who  formed  a mi- 1 
nority  government  in  May  i 
last  year,  might  seek  to  cap- 1 
italise  on  his  success  and  i 
call  a snap  election  if 
Spain's  participation  in 
monetary  union  is  con- 
firmed*. At  present,  he 
relies  on  support  in  parlia- 
ment from  Basque,  Catalan 
and  Canary  Island 
nationalists. 

The  Basques  are  already 
saying  they  won't  vote  for 
the  budget  because  the  gov- 
ernment has  refused  to 
hand  over  responsibility 
for  funds  allocated  to  train- 
ing schemes  to  the  regional 
authority.  The  Catalans, 
who  provide  the  bulk  of  Mr 
Azmi's  support,  only  guar- 
antee backing  until  Spain's 
qualification  for  the  single 
I currency  is  assured.  A 


Voices  of  dissent  On  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  royal  wedduw. 
Catalan  banners  calling  for  independence  hang  from  the 
Gandl  cathedral  in  Barcelona  photograph;  qustau  nacafbno 


regional  election  is  due  in 
Catalonia  next  year  and  the 
Catalan  nationalist  Couver- 
genda  i Unio  coalition  may 
seek  to  distance  itself  from 
Mr  Aznar  well  in  advance. 
Could  Catalan  regional 
president  Jordi  Pujol  find 
himself  vying  with  the 
Spanish  premier  to  call  an  i 
election  first? 

Ministers  Insist  they'll 
see  their  four-year  term 
through.  Bat  the  budget 
suggests  otherwise.  The 
government  is  set  to  bring 
the  deficit  down  to  3 per 


cent  this  year,  in  line  with 
monetary  union  targets, 
and  2.4  per  cent  next  year. 
This  year's  growth  rate  is 
put  at  3.2  per  cent  and  next 
year’s  at  3.4  per  cent  Infla- 
tion is  at  its.  lowest  since 
the  sixties,  with  a 2.2  per 
cent  target  for  1997  and 
2.1  per  cent  in  1998.  inter- 
est rates  have  fallen  from 
7,25  per  cent,  when  the  gov- 
ernment came  to  power,  to 
SJSS  per  cent,  which  has 
made  it  much  easier  to  pay 
off  debt  and  reduced  the 
need  for  cuts.  Unemploy- 


ment remains  High,  but  is 
falling. 

This  has  enabled  Mr  Az- 
nar to  authorise  a modest 
rise  in  public  spending  of 
3.2  per  cent,  and  to  delay 
reforms  thatare  vital  to  the 
country's  long  term  eco- 
nomic well-being,  but 
which  would  be  unpopular, 
in  the  short  term  at  least. 

He  has  made  an  effort  to 
placate  civil  servants  and 
pensioners,  whose  income 
will  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion and  who  are  a key  vot- 
ing sector.  Spending  on 
health  and  education,  will 
increase  a little.  There  is  no 
hint,  however,  of  serious 
tax  reform,  nor  of  a much- 
needed  re-working  of  land 
laws.  The  pension  system 
and  labour  laws  have 
received  some  attention, 
but  not  enough. 

Critics  argue  that  Spain’s 
economy  is  still  hidebound 
by  the  centralised  national- 
isation put  In  place  by  Gen- 
eral Franco.  They  say  the 
present  rosy  economic  situ- 
ation makes  it  an  ideal  time 
to  tackle  reforms.  Without 

them,  the  country  could  be 
in  trouble  once  inside  mon- 
etary onion.  The  Bank  of 
Spain,  meanwhile,  warns 
that  inflation  could  go  up, 
sparked  by  consumer 
spending,  higher  wages  and 
some  rises  in  government 
service  taxes. 

But  Mr  A mar’s  finance 
ministers  claim  they  have 
plenty  of  time  and  that  it 
has  been  their  Job,  initially, 
to  change  Spaniards’  atti- 
tude to  the  economy  aw^ 
prove  that  reform  need  not 
lead  to  social  unrest.  The 
implied  comparison  with 
Alain  Juppe’s  unsuccessful 
tactics  in  France  is  clear, 
coupled  with  fears  that  the 
BP  might  suffer  an  election 
defeat  If  it  goes  too  for  too 
quickly. 

“People  now  really 
understand  that  curbing 
tiie  deficit  and  keeping  in? 
flatten  down  is  important 
That  is  quite  an  achkeve- 
Jnen*'  . saJls  Cristobal  Mbn- 
toro,  junior  minister  In . 
charge  of  economic  ixilicv  - 
‘Tm  delighted  that  K 
smitially  restrictive  budget 
Uke,t^s  one  should  be  seen 

£«  eiMtoral,”  he  adds.  "But 

^L1’®  also  very 

surprised." 
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Piper 
calls  new 
tune  for 


Rosyth 

W*r 

S?aario« 

a ^generation  pro- 

S£,  promising  np  to  4.000 

gta; st?sstfKS 

SStiEen^  DUDfe^e 

2tUllo“  «heme, 
cj^stened  Rosyth  2000.  en- 

^y58?  * commercial 
W>rt,  factories,  shops,  of- 
fices and  a pnb. 

All  that  remains  of  the 
Royal  Navy  — which 

US"?*-  base  m lw*  to 
provide  back-up  for  Atlan- 
«teamvivs  and  later  sent 
ships  to  fight  against  Gen- 
eral Galtieri  in  the  Palk- 
^nds  and  Saddam  Hussein 
in  the  Gulf  war  — will  be 
»a^  stores  on  the 
site,  which  will  be  divided 
into  four  “campuses”. 

Mr  Brown  predicted  the 
complex  to  be  created  at  the 
175-acre  site  could  make  it 
“the  skills  capital  of  Brit- 
ain \ He  added  that  other 
firms  would  swiftly  Join  the 
one  company  definitely  es- 
tablishing itself  at  Rosyth. 

PHOTOGRAPH;  CHRIS  BACON 
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Analysts  put  £500m  price  tag  on  Barclays’  investment  banking  arm 

Fears  for  jobs  in  BZW  sale 


Julia  Ffndi 


ORE  than  3,500 
staff  at  Bar- 
clays’ invest- 
ment banking 
: arm,  BZW,  were 
last  night  facing  an  uncertain 
future  as  the  bank  confirmed 
it  is  pulling  out  of  large  parts 
of  its  City  banking  activities. 

It  is  to  sell  its  equities  and 
corporate  finance  divisions 
and  said  it  hoped  to  find  a 
buyer  “within  a few  months". 
Analysts  said  that  tbe  sale 
could  raise  £500  million, 
though  the  final  price  could 
be  affected  by  intense  specu- 
lation that  NatWest  Bank  Is 
looking  to  sell  similar 
operations. 

Barclays'  chief  executive, 
Martin  Taylor,  who  sum- 
moned the  staff  to  a 7.30am 
meeting,  admitted  there  could 
be  substantial  job  losses  if  the 
eventual  buyer  only  wanted 
the  frontline  staff.  He  said 
pari  of  the  sale  proceeds  were 
likely  to  be  earmarked  to  pay 
for  redundancies  and 
restructuring. 

BZW  employs  7,500  staff 
worldwide  and  has  3,500  back- 
office  staff.  Half  of  those  are 
in  the  UK  at  BZWs  Canary 
Wharf  headquarters.  The 
bank  has  yet  to  decide  which 
staff  will  be  ^retained  by  Bar- 
clays. 

BDl  Harrison,  chief  execu- 
tive of  BZW,  who  joined  the 
bank  last  Autumn,  resigned 
as  the  sale  was  announced. 
He  said  he  had  joined  to  run 
the  entire  group  and  that  role 
no  longer  existed-  He  is  ex- 


pected to  receive  a pay-off 
which  could  top  £5  million. 

Speculation  had  been 
mounting  for  months  that 
Barclays  was  considering  a 
BZW  sell-off  but  the  bank  has 
always  denied  It.  Yesterday 
Mr  Taylor  said  Barclays  had 
not  done  a U-turn,  but  had 
"come  to  a fork".  He  added 
that  in  profits  terms,  he  was 
only  unloading  two-sevenths 
of  the  BZW  business. 

But  analysts  said  the  appar- 
ent change  of  heart  had  dam- 
aged Mr  Taylor's  reputation. 


"It’s  admitting  he  can’t  sort  it 
out,”  said  Tim  Clarke,  an  ana- 
lyst  at  Nikko  Securities. 

As  the  sell-off  rumours  in- 
tensified this  week,  Barclays 
share  price  rose,  but  yester- 
day it  retreated  hastily,  clos- 
ing down  54.5p  at  1692.5p.  as 
Barclays  revealed  it  did  not 
have  a buyer  for  BZW  and  has 
not  held  any  serious  talk* 
with  potential  buyers. 

One  analyst  said  the  price 
fall  was  due  to  lack  of  hard 
information.  “There  is  uncer- 
tainty over  the  timing  of  any 


Committee  ‘should  vet 
boardroom  behaviour’ 


THE  Government 

should  set  up  a perma- 
nent and  independent 
organisation  to  review 
standards  of  boardroom  be- 
haviour and  pay,  tbe  in- 
vestment advice  organisa- 
tion PERC  said  yesterday, 
writes  Roger  Cowe. 

In  a strong  attack  on  tbe 
latest  attempt  by  the  busi- 
ness establishment  to 
loosen  the  regulation  of 
boardroom  practice,  PIRC 
managing  director  Anne 
Simpson  said  self-ap- 
pointed ad  hoc  committees 
were  not  a satisfactory  way 
of  protecting  the  pnblic 
interest. 

She  said  the  aim  of  a 
standing  commitee  would 
be  to  maintain  a permanent 
watch  on  corporate  gover- 


nance issues,  with  full  ac- 
countability to  Parliament 
through  Margaret  Beckett, 
the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

“Shareholders  do  not 
have  any  use  for  bland 
statements  in  the  report 
and  accounts.  They  need 
clarity,  rigour  and  frill  dis- 
closure,” Ms  Simpson  said. 

Responding  to  the  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  Hampel 
committee  on  corporate 
governance.  PIRC  rejected 
the  committee’s  suggestion 
that  general  principles 
should  replace  specific 
requirements.  PIRC  also 
called  for  Institutional 
shareholders  to  recognise  a 
duty  to  vote  at  annual 
meetings  and  on  remunera- 
tion committee  reports. 


deal  or  how  it  will  be  con- 
structed." Mr  Taylor  said  he 
had  announced  the  sale  be- 
fore finding  a buyer  so  that 
staff  and  clients  could  be  in- 
formed. 

Formed  in  1985,  BZW  was 
the  largest  investment  bank 
still  in  British  hands 
following  the  sale  of  other 
houses  such  as  S G Warburg 
and  Klelnwort  Benson  to 
Swiss  and  German  buyers. 
But  BZW  has  not  made  the 
returns  that  Barclays’  chiefs 
had  hoped  for. 

Yesterday  Mr  Taylor  said 
that  to  enable  BZW  to  com- 
pete effectively  on  a global 
basis  would  have  required 
huge  investment  and  even 
then  the  returns  were  uncer- 
tain. 

Dutch  bank  ING,  Commerz- 
bank of  Germany  and  Paribas 
of  France  are  all  potential 
buyers  of  the  Barclays  units. 
Other  possible  buyers,  ana- 
lysts said,  could  be  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston  or  US 
banking  giant  Travelers, 
which  last  week  announced  it 
was  baying  rival  Salomons 
for  $9  billion  (£6  billion). 

• Shares  of  Paine  Webber, 
the  (burfh-biggest  US  securi- 
ties firm,  last  night  surged  up 
to  ll  per  cent  in  New  York 
amid  speculation  the  firm 
would  be  acquired. 

. Paine  Webber  shares  were 
up  because  of  “speculation  it 
can’t  stand  alone  forever”, 
Paul  Foster,  senior  options 
strategist  at  Mercury  Trading 
in  Chicago,  said.  Traders  said 
Goldman  Sachs  was  the  most 
common  name  mentioned  as 
a possible  buyer. 


Attila  the  Brum 
to  bow  out  with 
record  golden 
handshake 

A BLUNT  and  outspoken 
/~\Midlander — the  so-called 
“Attila  the  Brum”  of  the  bank- 
ing world  — yesterday 
emerged  as  the  man  heading 
for  Britain's  biggest  golden 
handshake,  writes  Lisa 
Buckingham. 

BDl  Harrison  (pictured),  a 
workaholic  48-year-old,  this 
week  signed  the  death  knell 
on  his  own  hugely  remunera- 
tive job  when,  as  a main  board 
director  ofBarclays  Bank,  he 
agreed  that  its  investment 
banking  operation,  BZW, 
should  be  reshaped  and  sold 
off 

One  of  his  first  tasks  as 
chief  executive  ofBZW — after 
being  appointed  this  time  last 
year  — - was  to  remove  Donald 
Brydon,  tbe  operation's  dep- 
uty and  one  of  the  City’s  fe- 
voured  fathers. 

Described  as  a “human  dy- 
namo. robust  and  rebellious." 
Mr  Harrison,  who  has  a mas- 
ters degree  in  monetary  eco- 
nomics from  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  joined 
BZW  from  Robert  Fleming. 
thp  investment  banking 
group.  Before  than  he  worked 
as  head  of  European  invest- 
ments at  Lehman  Brothers. 

He  began  his  career  at  Manu- 
facturers Hhnover,  then 
worked  in  the  oil  industry  be- 
fore becoming  a member  of 


tbe  corporate  finance  team  at 
J Henry  Schroder  Wagg. 

Soon  after  he  joined  BZW 
his  generous  pay  and  perks 
package — estimated  to  be 
worth  around  £6  million  over 
two  years — was  criticised  by 
shareholders  but  the  company 
was  seen  as  being  in  such 
trouble  that  shareholders  ac- 
cepted they  had  to  pay  a high 
price  to  sort  it  out 

Colleagues  regard  him  as  a 
man  who  can  inspire  employ- 
ees as  well  as  terrorising  op- 
ponents. One  associate  said  he 
has  a "raw  energy”  unusual 
even  in  the  City. 

Mr  Harrison,  married  with 
two  children,  has  joked  that 
time  spent  at  home  is  a 
“wasted  marketing  opportu- 
nity” and  statedyesterday 
that  work  was  his  life  and  he 
would  waste  no  tune  in  trying 
to  climb  back  on  the  merry-go- 
round  once  the  BZW  wooden 
horse  had  moved  on. 


Round  two  of 
currency  crisis 
for  the  Tigers 


fflck  ChmunlngHBrueo 
in  Bangkok 


THE  crisis  of  confidence 
in  South-east  Asian  cur- 
rencies returned  yester- 
day as  Indonesia’s  rupiah  foil 
&3  per  cent  to  a record  tow 
against  the  dollar  and  even  the 
region’s  most  robust  currency, 
the  Singapore  dollar;  sank  to.a 

40-month  low. 

“We’re  on  to  the  second 
phase  of  the  currency  crisis, 
we’re  expecting  a lot  more 
weakness  in  regi'tnai  curi[^r^ 
ties,”  a western  bank  analyst 
in  Singapore  noted. 

“Credit  issues  are  going  to 
dominate.  People  are  going  to 
be  looking  very  careftilly  at 
what  economic  damage  nas 
been  done  as. a. mutt  of  the. 
currency  crisis  so  &r.  There-is 
going  to  be  massive  dislocation 
with  slow  growth;  hi#  i™*- 
don,  foiling  property  prices 
and  financial-sector  cremt 
risks.  The  price  of  that  credit 
risk  is  going  to  drive  curren- 
cies lower.”  ■/ 

Indonesia’s  rupiah  crasnea 
under  tbe  pressure  of  demand 
tor  dollars  among  companies 
burdened  by  $55  billion 

TOURIST  HATES  — BANK  SELLg. 


(£34  billion)  in  foreign  debt, 
much  of  it  unhedged,  and  on 
speculation  that  this  debt  com- 
bined with  a six-year  high,  in 
interest  rates  may  start  to  im- 
pact on  the  country’s  banks. 

The  Jakarta  stock  exchange 
reflected  prevailing  nervous- 
ness, foiling  5.86  per  cent  be- 
fore some  late  buying  brought 
the  loss  over  the  toy  to  3J9  per 
.‘Many  groups  have  not 
hedged  and  therefore  the 
losses  they  are  taking  are  hid- 
eous, I think  it  will  set  some 
companies  bade  two  to  three 
years,”  a corporate  analyst  in 
Jakarta  said. 

The  top  15-20  of  Indonesia  s 
260p]m  banks  are  reckoned  to 
control  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  banking  sector  assets,  and 
rumours  that  some  have  al- 
ready gone  bankrupt 
blossomed  yesterday  into i spec- 
ulation flat  as  many  as  40  are 
on  the  verge  cf  going 

In  neighbouring  Malaysia, 
the  ringgit  feU  another  1.9 per 

cent  yesterxiay  to  35ffi5agatot 

the  dollar.  The  Thai  baht  fell 
0.9  per  cent,  the  PbiliEPtoe 
peso;  after  an  early  rise, 
dropped  0.TCp^  <^t 
Singapore  dollar  lost  0.46  per 
cent 


Australia  2.1S6. 
Austria  19-62 
Belgium  57.40 
Canada  2.16  . 
Cyprus  0^2~ 
Dsnraark  10.688 
Finland  844 

Si&pfted  by  Hetwm 


France  &33 
Germany  2.7075 
Greece  442.75 
Hong  Kong  12.13 
India  58.41 
Ireland  1.0800 
Israel  5.65 


Italy  2,764  . 

Malta  0-8160 
Netherlands  3.1300 
New  Zealand  2.44 
Norway  11.208 
Portugal  284.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.85 


Singapore  2.43 
South  Africa  Ml 
Spain  234.00 
Sweden  12.07 
9*fl2WttndZi« 

Turkey  271-840 

USA  1.5790 
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City  running  for  rogue-dealer  cover 


Dan  Atkinson  reports  on  the  first 
insurance  policy  on  dealing  losses 


CITY’S  first  “rogue 
trader"  insurance  policy 
was  launched  yesterday, 
offering  cover  of  up  to  quarter 
of  a billion  pounds  in  the 
event  a star  dealer  turns  out 
to  have  broken  the  bank. 
Three  Institutions  have  al- 
ready asked  for  quotes  and  a 
further  1 2 are  considered  to 
be  prospective  clients. 

Premiums  could  run  into 
seven  figures  a year,  an  in- 
dustry source  said.  But  any 
firm  hoping  to  cover  itself 
against  reckless  gambling  by 
employees  will  need  to  satisfy 


the  insurer,  SVB  Syndicates, 
that  Internal  controls  are  In 
place  and  that  there  is  inde- 
pendent oversight  of  trading 
activities. 

SVB  said  the  policy  covered 
commitments  in  excess  of 
dealing  limits,  trading  in  un- 
authorised instruments  and 
trading  with  unauthorised 
counter-parties.  It  added:  ’"To 
avoid  ordinary  market  risk 
losses,  the  policy  does  not 
cover  the  trader’s  activities 
within  the  scope  of  his  or  her 
delegated  authority.” 

The  policy  covers  trading 


in  commodities,  securities, 
futures,  gilts  and  currencies. 
SVB,  a Lloyd’s  agency  that  In 
the  early  1980s  wrote  the  first 
policy  against  computer 
crime,  denied  the  policy 
would  increase  the  “moral 
hazard"  that  leads  to  employ- 
ees trading  with  their  firm’s 
money  to  boost  their  own  bo- 
nuses without  taking  any 
risks  themselves. 

Because  Insured  parties 
will  pay  tbe  first  part  of  their 
losses,  a spokesman  said,  they 
will  retain  an  interest  in 
guarding  against  problems. 

Rogue  trading  hit  the  head- 
lines in  early  1995,  when  Bar- 
ings Bank  was  brought  to  its 
knees  by  the  activities  of  Sin- 
gapore-based trader  Nick  Lee- 


son.  who  had  run  up  £800  mil- 
lion losses.  Since  then. 
NatWest  Bank  has  reported  a 
£90  ram  inn  loss  from  unau- 
thorised dealing,  and  Morgan 
Grenfell  feces  possible  losses 
of  £400  minion  from  unortho- 
dox ftind  management. 

Rupert  Villiers  of  SVB  said: 
“Before  a bank  takes  a multi- 
million  pound  risk  on  a loan 
commitment,  it  may  take 
toys  or  weeks  to  ensure  thor- 
ough review,  proper  security 
and  that  several  pairs  of  eyes 
have  to  give  it  full  consider- 
ation. Tbe  same  risk  can  be 
committed  by  traders  In  a 
matter  of  minutes.” 

SVB  said  there  were  no 
plans  to  insure  fellow  Lloyd’s 
insurance  syndicates. 


Striking  IT  rich  on  banks  of  Tyne 


Computer  wizardry  helps  poachers  plug 
Geordie  brain  drain,  says  Sarah  Ryle 


When  two  young  In- 
vestment bankers 
advertised  in  New- 
castle’s local  press  for  com- 
puter whiz-kids  they 
wanted  the  pick  of  the 
bunch — so  they  advertised 
a salary  offering  a 50  per 
cent-plns  pay  rise  for  some 
locals. 

London-style  wages  m a 
city  where  it  is  possible  to 
buy  a three-bedroom  house 
in  a street  for  less  than 
£50,000  did  the  trick. 

Poaching  was  not  really 
the  word-  The  prey  more  or 
less  leapt  at  the  hunters. 


Strategic  Systems  Solu- 
tions, formed  by  two  IT  ex- 
perts who  met  at  tbe  Ameri- 
can investment  bank 
Morgan  Stanley . 

One  of  the  reasons  SSSset 
up  in  Liverpool  in  1995 
then  in  Newcastle  this  year 
was  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing on  to  staff  in  London. 

The  shortage  of  workers 
with  the  right  skills  In  the 
investment  banks'  heart- 
land led  to  serial  poaching. 
SSS  realised  that  banks' 
computer  work  did  not 
have  to  be  done  in  tbe  City. 

An  experienced  IT  expert 


working  at  the  London  base 
of  an  international  bank 
remmanila  about  £70,000. 
In  Newcastle,  the  most  ex- 
perienced workers  take 
home  about  £25,000. 

By  moving  to  SSS.  senior 
staff  added  about  95  per 
cent  to  their  wages  and 
some  junior  staff  doubled 
their  pay. 

Sunderland-based  Nis- 
san, which  has  lost  18  of  its 
skilled  operators  to  SSS, 
may  feel  the  recruitment 
policy  is  a bit  rich.  Without 
the  presence  of  Nissan  in 
the  North-east  and  invest- 
ment by  British  Aerospace 
in  the  North-west,  the  pool 
that  SSS  tapped  into  would 
not  have  existed. 

But  Steve  Bramwell,  aged 


F 


34,  and  Mark  Williams, 
aged  35,  say  they  are  sot 
out  to  exploit  a cheaper 
work  force— although  they 
pay  less  than  the  London 
average. 

Mr  Bramwell  said:  “In- 
vestment banks  are  not  ex- 
actly used  to  thinking  that 
they  can  get  excellent  IT 
work  from  Liverpool  or 
Newcastle,  so  showing  that 
we  pay  very  well  is  an  in- 
stant way  for  them  to  see 
we  are  a high-quality 
firm.” 

Mr  Bramwell  said:  "Most 
people  know  that  if  they 
want  to  work  for  an  invest- 
ment bank  they  have  to  up- 
root their  families,  break 
their  ties  and  move  south. 
This  is  a way  around  that." 


Saturday  Notebook 

Don’t  write  off 
British  banking 


Mark  Milner 


A CONUNDRUM.  Loudon 
Is  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  financial  cen- 
tres — but  British  banks  are 
unable  to  match  its  success 
on  the  global  stage. 

Yesterday  it  was  the  turn  of 
Barclays  to  abandon  ambi- 
tions to  become  a global 
player.  NatWest  effectively 
called  it  a day  a couple  of 
months  ago.  though  it  stopped 
short  of  formal  confirmation. 
Lloyds,  once  the  smallest  of 
the  big  four  high-street  banks, 
never  tried  — opting  to  stick 
to  the  business  it  knew  best 
and  prospering  accordingly. 

Only  HSBC  — originally 
out  of  Hong  Kong  but  a mem- 
ber of  the  traditional  British 
high  street  quartet  by  virtue 
of  its  ownership  of  Midland — 
still  stands  toe- to  toe  with  tbe 
US  banks  and  the  amhitiniw 

Europeans. 

Nor  have  the  City’s  mer- 
chant banks  fared  much  bet- 
ter. Most  of  those  still  compet- 
ing in  the  financial  world’s 
premier  league  are  doing  so 
under  foreign  ownership. 
Warburg  appears  to  have 
found  a happy  home  with 
Swiss  Bank,  Morgan  Grenfell 
and  Klelnwort  Benson  are 
owned  by  Germany's  Deut- 
sche and  Dresdner  banks. 
Barings  foil  to  the  Nether- 
land's  ING  in  shaming 
circumstances. 

But  are  the  British  such 
hanking  failures? 

The  ungenerous  would  say 
“yes",  though  all  but  the  most 
rabid  critics  would  add  the 
rider  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  many  of  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  banks 
to  be  famous  for  losing 
money.  Think  back  no  further 
than  an  that  lending  in  South 
America.  Losses  like  those  in- 
evitably grab  the  headlines. 

The  NatWest/Barclays 
sagas,  however,  are  not  mat- 
ters cf  loans  that  went  sour — 
though  NatWest  did  find  a £90 
million  black  hole  at  NatWest 
Markets  a few  months  ahead 
of  its  restructuring. 

As  with  Macbeth,  it  is  a 
question  of  “vaulting  ambi- 
tion which  o’erleaps  itself  and 
fells  on  the  other.” 

Both  NatWest  and  Barclays 
wanted  to  be  global  players. 
According  to  conventional 
ha n icing  wisdom  that  meant 


having  a strong  investment 
banking  arm  to  service  corpo- 
rate clients  round  the  world. 

RETAIL  customers  in 
Brighton,  for  example, 
do  not  expect  to  find  a 
NatWest  cash  dispenser  on 
the  main  street  in  Bogota,  but 
international  companies  do 
not  expect  to  be  confined  to 
one  branch  when  borrowing 
money.  They  want  banks  to 
be  able  to  raise  money  for 
them  (through  bond  or  share 
issues),  advise  on  takeover 
bids,  and  trade  foreign  cur- 
rency and  interest  rates 
round  the  world. 

Barclays'  and  NatWest’s 
failure  to  make  a success  of 
the  dream  owes  something  to 
history.  When  the  financial 
services  industry  was  revolu- 
tionised in  the  second  half  of 
tbe  1980s,  the  high  street 
banks  moved  into  areas  such 

as  stockbroking  and  merger 
and  acquisition  work.  But 
most  of  the  acquisitions  were 
(relatively)  small  and  the  cul- 
tures vastly  different. 


Tomkins  pays 
£70.5mfor 
Golden  West 

TOMKINS,  the  conglomer- 
ate whose  products  range 
from  guns  to  buns  encompass- 
ing Rank  Hovis  McDougall 
and  Smith  & Wesson,  yester- 
day bought  Golden  West 
Foods  — the  company  which 
makes  the  buns,  ketchup  and 
milkshakes  for  McDonald’s — 


for  £70.5  million,  writes  Ion 
King. 

The  cash  deal  comes  six 
months  after  Tomkins  paid 
£372  million  for  US  car  parts 
maker  Stant  Corporation. 

Tomkins  chairman  Greg 
Hutchings  said  tbe  acquisi- 
tion of  Golden  West  offered  a 
“substantial  and  exciting”  op- 
portunity to  expand  its  pres- 
ence in  food  services.  Golden 
West  was  operating  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  sectors  in 
the  food  manufacturing  mar- 
ket, while  Tomkins  was  Brit- 
ain's second  biggest  baker. 

Golden  West,  based  in  Hert- 
fordshire and  employing  al- 
most 1,000  people  in  Britain, 
made  pre-tax  profits  of  £8  mil- 
lion last  year  on  sales  of 
£68.7  million.  Its  factories 
work  24  hours  a day,  every 
day  except  Christmas  Day. 

Tomkins  shares  eased  4p  to 
342 v£p  on  news  of  the  deal 


NatWest  was  perhaps  the 
more  obvious  struggler  or  the 
two.  but  BZW,  for  all  its  suc- 
cess in  some  areas,  never 
managed  to  build  a top- 
ranked  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions division. 

The  American  experience 
was  different  US  rules  en- 
sured the  separation  of  in- 
vestment and  commercial 
banks,  which  might  have 
been  thought  a handicap.  But 
helped  by  the  size  of  the  US 
economy,  it  helped  create  an 
investment  banking  commu- 
nity — centred  on  New  York 
— which  had  the  kind  of  criti- 
cal mass  which  escaped  both 
Britain's  merchant  banks  and 
the  high  street  banks  once  the 
latter  moved  into  investment 
banking 

The  Brits  found  themselves 

outgunned.  What  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  two 
months  is  that  Barclays  and 
NatWest  have  conceded  that, 
to  be  competitive,  they  would 
have  to  keep  pouring  money 
into  the  investment  banking 
business  without  seeing  the 
sorts  of  returns  needed  to  jus- 
tify either  tbe  investment  or 
the  management  time. 

There  may  also  have  been  a 
frustration  among  top  manag- 
ers that  while,  especially  at 
BZW.  investment  banking  did 
from  time  to  time  make 
money,  a big  slice  had  to  be 
paid  out  in  staff  bonuses.  The 
size  of  the  severance  payment 
for  BZW  chief  executive  Bill 
Harrison  illustrates  the  cul- 
tural divide. 

There  are  still  the  questions 
of  why  the  British  high  street 
and  investment  hanks  did  not 
get  together  in  the  first  place 
to  create  the  kind  of  criticlal 
mass  with  which  to  take  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  why 
a number  of  European  banks 
are  still  in  the  game  when 
most  of  the  Brits  are  out 

The  answers  overlap.  It  is 
at  least  arguable  that  the  dif- 
fering cultures  of  the  two 
halves  of  British  banking 
kept  them  apart 

BY  THE  time  the  old  mer- 
chant banks  recognised 
the  need  for  allies,  the 
commercial  hanks  had  alter- 
native strategies,  leaving  the 
merchant  hanks  to  Continen- 
tal Europeans  with  deep  pock- 
ets and  shareholders  who 
were  less  demanding  in  terms 
of  return  on  capital. 

Nor  could  the  commercial 
banks  have  forged  alliances 
among  themselves  to  create 
operations  with  the  sheer 
bulk  that  would  have  com- 
manded a place  on  the  world 
stage.  In  the  days  before  de- 
mutualisation brought  the 
likes  of  the  Halifax  and  the 
Abbey  National  into  tbe  bank- 
ing sector,  Britain’s  competi- 
tion authorities  would  never 
have  allowed  iL 
But  It  would  be  wrong  to 
see  the  NatWest  and  Barclays 
— or  even  British  banking  as 
a whole  — as  utter  failures. 
BZW  wants  to  sell  its  equities 
and  mergers-and-acquisltlons 
operations,  while  NatWest 
would  presumably  not  refuse 
a reasonable  offer  for  the  sim- 
ilar businesses  it  hived  off 
into  NatWest  Markets. 

Much  remains.  Tbe  two 
banks  are  still  formidable 
players  on  a global  scale  in 
the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets. for  example.  Other  Brit- 
ish banks  have  carved  out 
profitable  niches  in  areas 
such  as  privatisation.  That, 
however,  is  not  global  invest- 
ment banking. 

Still,  banking  fashions  are 
like  buses.  There  is  always 
another  one  coming  along. 
These  days  it's  "bancassur- 
ance”. the  combination  of 
retail  iwniHng  and  Insurance. 
Does  anyone  have  an  insur- 
ance company  up  for  sale? 
Perhaps  Barclays'  Martin 
Taylor  or  NatWest’s  Derek 
Wanless  m ight  like  a call 


Simoniz  sold 
as  Burmah 
stops  waxing 

THE  usually  staid  world 

I of  car  polish  was  shaken 
yesterday  when  Simoniz, 
one  of  the  best-known 
names  in  the  business,  was 
sold  by  the  oil  group  Bur- 
mah Castrol  to  Holt  Lloyd, 
maker  of  the  Holts  range  of 
car  treatment  products,  for 
£7  million,  writes  Ion  King. 

Turtle  Wax,  the  market 
leader,  announced  at  the 
same  time  that  Its  distribu- 
tion agreement  with  Holt 
Lloyd  would  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  end- 
ing a 30-year  relationship. 

Burmah,  which  recently 
slipped  out  of  the  FTSE  100 
index,  said  the  sale  of  Si- 
monlz,  which  It  bought  in 
1967,  was  part  of  its  strat- 
egy of  getting  out  of  non- 
core  businesses.  It  will  suf- 
fer a one-off  loss  of 
£4  million  on  the  sale. 

Simoniz,  which  is  based 
in  Newquay,  Cornwall, 
recorded  sales  of  £14  mil- 
lion in  1996. 

Holt  Lloyd  was  bought  for 
£60  million  three  years  ago 
from  the  materials  group 
Morgan  Crucible  by  a man- 
agement team  which  prom- 
ised to  float  tbe  company. 
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It’s  a 
mad, 

mad, 

world 


Investors  have  never 
had  it  so  good.  Can  it 
last,  or  will  disaster  hit? 
asks  PAUL  MURPHY 


JOSEPH  E Gran- 
ville is  all  set  Ber- 
muda shorts,  box 
of  cigars . . . Stocks 
are  going  up  and 
he  Is  planning  a 
holiday.  The  man  is  an  invest- 
ment pundit  who  presents  a 
hugely  popular  radio  show  in 
Kansas.  According  to  his  pre- 
dictions. the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average  — the  key 
US  stock  market  index,  which 
charts  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
ca's biggest  companies  — will 
break  through  the  10,000 
mark  early  in  the  New  Year. 

So  Mr  Granville  has  formed 
the  Dow  10,000  club,  and  all 
the  members  are  taking  a cel- 
ebratory three-day  cruise  on 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
(73,000  tons,  2,300  passengers). 
Lots  of  other  stock  market 
pundits  will  be  on  board,  and 
for  an  extra  S160  “tuition  fee” 
on  top  of  the  basic  $872-per- 
cabin  cost,  happy  cruisers 
will  be  able  to  attend  semi- 
nars fronted  by  speakers  from 
an  outfit  known  as  The  Per- 
sonal Capitalist  And,  accord- 
ing to  a travel  agent's  flier, 
there  Is  also  the  promise  of 
Mr  Granville  himself  giving 
“another  one  of  his  famous 
stock  market  lectures  replete 
with  all  his  newest  re- 
commendations." 

Any  investor  who  has  fol- 
lowed Mr  Granville's  advice 
over  the  past  16  months  or  so 
should  be  able  to  afford  the 
cruise.  In  July  of  last  year, 
when  the  Dow  Jones  index 
stood  at  5170,  he  told  his  fol- 
lowers to  start  buying  shares. 
Then,  in  April  of  this  year, 
with  the  Dow  standing  at 
6315,  the  man  told  everyone  to 
OH  their  boots.  The  Dow  is  go- 
ing to  10.000  by  next  January , 
Mr  Granville  declared. 

At  the  time  he  looked  like 
another  stock  market  quack 
In  a country  thick  with 
quackish  ‘'investment  gu- 
rus.” The  professionals  — 
hard-headed  Wall  Street  types 
who  spend  their  days  analys- 
ing every  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  might  Impact  on 
share  prices  — were  talking 


then  of  a stock  market  crash. 
They  had  listened  to  Alan 

Greenspan,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  undis- 
puted “master”  of  the  world 


financial  system,  when  he 
said  that  stock  market  inves- 
tors were  displaying  “irratio- 
nal exuberance.”  They  were 
waiting  for  interest  rates  to 
be  put  up. 

The  idea  that  the  Dow  index 
might  jump  by  two- thirds 
was,  well,  the  sort  of  thing 
some  Kansas  radio  celebrity 
would  come  up  with.  But  with 
three  months  to  go,  the  Dow 
10,000  Club  Is  looking  less  like 
a bunch  of  cultists  who  might 
ami  their  days  as  a messy 
mass  suicide. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen  the 
most  dramatic  stock  market 
explosion  — ripping  through 
London  as  well  as  New  York 

— that  the  financial  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  week,  the 
Dow  burst  through  8000, 
marking  a 27  per  cent  rise 
this  year. 

Our  own  version  of  the 
Dow,  the  FTSE  100  index, 
surged  through  5300  on 
Thursday.  On  Friday  last 
week,  the  index  jumped  160 
points  in  one  trading  session 

— the  second  biggest  one-day 
surge  ever.  The  Footsie  has 
rocketed  30  per  cent  this  year 
as  a jaw-dropping  £250  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  value  of 
the  country’s  top  100  firms. 

Such  a feeding  frenzy  has 
never  been  seen  before  In  the 
major  Western  financial  cen- 
tres. And,  disturbingly,  there 
is  very  little  agreement  on 
what  is  fuelling  the  markets. 

Strategists  point,  limply,  to 
the  heavy  flows  of  money 
from  members  of  the  invest- 
ing public  heading  into  US 
mutual  funds  and,  in  Britain, 
into  unit  trusts,  investment 
trusts  and  other  “collective” 
investment  vehicles. 

It  is  assumed  that,  with  in- 
terest rates  remaining  low, 
institutional  investors  can 
think  of  little  else  to  do  with 
the  money  except  place  it  in 
the  stock  market  The  New 
Paradigm  Economists  (see  top 
right)  argue  that  the  tradi- 
tional “business  €7616”  may 
no  longer  exist 

But  whatever  the  cause, 
and  whatever  valuation  yard- 
sticks market  analysts  choose 
to  use,  shares  are  now  more 
expensive  than  ever  before. 
And  on  the  two  or  three  occa- 
sions in  history  when  share 


The  Yanks 
havea 
word  for  it 

Americans  are  casing 
it  the  Goldilocks  sce- 
nario — the  economic  ' ex- 
pansion that's  not  too  hot, 
or  too  cold.  Output  growth 
is  running  at  4.1  per  cent 
and  unemployment  Is  be- 
low 5 per  cent,  while  infla- 
tion is  not  taking  off,  writes 
Charlotte  Damp.  * 

Business  confidence 
soaring  due  to  low  interest 
rates  and-  high  corporate 
profits,  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  going  up  like  a 
rocket.  News  yesterday 
that  earnings  rose  less  than 
expected  last  month  saw 
Wall  Street  pick  up  1.4  per 
cent  at  the  start  of  trading. 

With  the  US  in  its  sixth 
year  of  output  growth, 
some  analysts  are  saying 
the  economy  has  entered  a 
new  era  where  growth  can 
be  permanently  high  with- 
out sparking  inflation.  On 
Wall  Street  they  are  calling 
it  the  New  Age,  New  Pant- 
rfigm,  or  even  Brave  New 
World. 

A productivity  revolution 
ushered  in  by  massive  in- 
vestment in  Information 
technology  has  boosted  the 
long  term  sustainable  rate 
of  non-inflationary  growth, 
while  global  competition 
has  put  downward  pressure 
on  prices. 

Academics  are  scepticaL 
Professor  Charlie  Bean,  of 
the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, rejects  the  idea 
that  global  competition  has 
brought  about  the  death  of 
Inflation,  but  concedes 
there  may  be  something  In 
the  productivity  thesis.  “It 
may  be  possible  to  expand 
the  economy  more  than  was 
the  case  In  the  past . . . but 
that’s  not  an  argument  for 
suddenly  potting  your  foot 
down  on  the  accelerator.” 


prices  have  been  close  to  cur- 
rent value  levels,  something 
has  happened:  the  markets 
have  crashed. 

Most  investment  profes- 
sionals use  past  stock  market 
history  to  help  them  predict 
the  ftiture,  and  so  many  have 
spent  the  past  18  months 
growing  increasingly  bearish, 
tf  history  says  — as  it  does  — 
that  share  prices  are  over-val- 
ued and  waiting  to  collapse, 
the  natural  inclination  is  to 
leave  the  stock  market 

The  most  respected  names 
in  the  British  fend  manage- 
ment industry  have  followed 
this  logic  — Carol  Galley  of 
Mercury  Asset  Management 
Tony  Dye  of  PDFM  and  Paul 
Myners  of  Gartmore. 

Sadly,  the  “opportunity 
cost”  of  being  relatively 
underweight  in  the  stock 
market  when  share  prices  are 
soaring  has  run  to  billions  of 
pounds  for  the  pensions  these 
ftind  managers  manage. 

Others  have  been  bearish, 
as  well.  From  individual 
punters  in  the  futures  market 
to  Warren  Buffett,  the  legend- 
ary American  investor,  word 
has  come:  “stock  markets  are 
over-cooked.” 

But  prices  have  continued 
to  rise,  lending  an  air  of  unre- 
ality. AH  the  time,  takeover 
deals  and  corporate  mergers 
have  become  increasingly  ex- 
travagant, culminating  in 
this  week’s  news  that  a 13- 
year-old  telecoms  company 
called  WorldCom  — built 
through  150  acquisitions  — is 
offering  shares  worth 
$30  billion  to  take  over  MCI. 
the  US  telecoms  group  which 
our  own  British  Telecom  was 
hoping  to  merge  with. 

Suddenly,  some  of  those 


British  bears  who  have  been 
warning  of  a crash,  have 
begun  to  revise  their  views. 
Two  strategists  at  NatWest 
Securities,  Edmond  Warner 
and  Bob  Semple,  set  the  ball 
rolling  — tearing  up  their 
“sell”  recommendations  and 
predicting,  instead,  that  the 
Footsie  will  rise  to  7000  by  the 
year  2000.  Reports,  mean- 
while, that  Britain  is  soften- 
ing Its  attitude  towards  Euro- 
pean Monetary  Union  have 
provoked  a rash  of  new  pre- 


dictions that  share  prices  win 
continue  to  soar.  Talk  in  the 
City  Is  now  all  about  interest 
rates  falling  and  how  a 
weaker  pound  will  help  Brit- 
ish exporters.  The  stock  mar- 
ket is  described  as  “under- 
pinned," and  yet  there  is 
evidence  of  cracking. 

Share  prices  have  not  gone 
up  in  a straight  line;  there 
have  been  leaps  and  bounds, 
periods  of  vicious  volatility. 
Many  trading  houses  have 
been  losing  money  as  a result 


There  Is  little  doubt  that  both 
yesterday’s  news  that  BZW, 
the  investment  banking  arm 
of  Barclays  Bank,  Is  up  for 
sale  and  last  month's  an- 
nouncement that  Wall  Street 
powerhouse  Salomon 
Brothers  is  being  taken  over 
by  the  Travelers  financial 
conglomerate  were  to  a large 
extent  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
treme conditions. 

Worryingly,  informed 
sources  among  City  regula- 
tors say  that  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority  — the 
City  watchdog  that  monitors 
all  securities  businesses  — is  , 
working  at  fell  stretch,  fight- 
ing potential  and  real  fires  1 
across  the  Square  Mile. 

In  short,  fee  stockmarket  is 
stressed.  Experienced  traders  , 
use  words  like  “harking”  and 
“barmy”.  There  is  a constant 
search  for  the  “event",  which 
might  trigger  a meltdown  that 
will  destroy  investor  confi- 
dence. Some  pointed  to  fee 
currency  crisis  which  has 
swept  through  fee  Far  East 
over  the  past  two  months, 
some  have  looked  at  El  Nino, 
others  have  plumped  for  the 
Indonesian  bush  fires. 

History  shows  the  potential 
damage  to  investors’  wealth. 
After  the  1929  Wall  Street 
crash,  it  took  25  years  for 
share  prices  to  regain  their 
pre-crash  levels. 

There  is  an  old  stock  mar- 
ket rule  which  says  that  equi- 
ties always  climb  a wall  of 
worry,  but  there  Is  also  a rule 
which  says  if  you  are  worried 
about  a stock,  sell  it  and  stop 
worrying. 

Joe  Granville  and  his  Dow 
10,000  gang  would  scoff  at 
such  advice,  but  the  message 
is  clean  stick  to  dry  land. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8559 


ClLjUlBMHl  i IgihituIAT 


□□□□□□□ 

□ a □ □ 
□□□□  BaaacDciEJ 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□HDE3E 

□ □ 0 b a a □ 
□BOPBE  □□□□□□ 
□ □□□SB 
□□□□HIDE 

□ □ □ □ 
□0  E3BGIE 
□ □ □ 
an  nono 


Solution  No.  8558 


Across 

1 Large  pendant  light-fitting 
(10) 

7 Cheese  for  grating  (8) 

8 Area  of  water  or  shared 
resource  (4) 

9 Stringed  instrument  (4) 

10  Set  apart  (7) 

12  Thurber’s  dreamer  (6,5) 

14  Heavy  silk  fabric  (7) 

16  Join  (metai  parts)  together 
(4) 

19  Avoid  (4) 

20  Gallup,  for  example  (8) 

21  A nap  (5,5) 


Down 

1 Quarrel  or  coincide  (5) 

2 Naval  officer  (7) 

3 Twilight  (4) 

4 (Feeding)  so/rtary  (8) 

5 Banish  (from  school)  (5) 

6 “The  best  words  in  the 
best  order"  (6) 

11  Exact  likeness  (4,4) 

12  Good  enough  (6) 

13  Disloyalty  (7) 

15  Apartment  (American)  (5) 

17  Clothing  (5) 

18  Talon  (4) 
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Sack  fony  Banks?  You  must  be  joking.  But  one  more 
off-cqlour  joke  and  he  might  find  that  he  is  no  longer 
the  jester  in  Tony  Blair’s  pack.  New  Labour,  new 
seriousness?  David  McKie  looks  back  at  the  jokes 
that  I ve  on  when  the  policies  are  long  forgotten 

Bringing  the 

House  down 


CAN  a man  Jose  bis  job 
for  making  a joke?  Tony 
Banks's  place  as  minis- 
ter Ibr  sport  is  safe  for 
the  moment,  according 
to  Tony  Blair  yesterday:  hut 
because  of  the  repercussions  of 
his  characteristic  knockabout 
turn  at  a Tribune  meeting  in 
Brighton  he  will  still  be  sweating 
over  the  threatened  reshuffle  >aIb 
make  things  worse"  he  said  of  the 
Tories  at  Brighton,  “they  have 
elected  a foetus  as  leader  I bet  a lot 
of  them  wish  they  had  not  voted 
against  abortion  now.” 

No  one  in  the  hall  found  this 
very  remarkable.  Jokes  are  part  of 
the  lifeblood  of  conference.  They 
cheer  people  up,  send  them  home 
with  a smile  on  their  feces. 
Inserted  into  otherwise  serious 
texts,  they  keep  the  audience  lis- 
tening. Humour,  John  Prescott 
said  yesterday  mattered  as  much 
as  policy  which  was  over-egging  it 
just  a little. 

Banks,  even  so,  is  in  trouble.  A 
string  of  subsequent  jokes  about 
Peter  Mandelson  won’t  have 
helped.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
said  not  to  be  pleased,  while 
Banks's  immediate  boss,  Chris 


Smith,  issued  a public  rebuke  to 
his  gabby  subordinate. 

Had  this  been  an  isolated  inci- 
dent it  might  have  been  forgotten, 
but  Banks  has  shot  his  mouth  oil 
regularly  since  he  became  a minis- 
ter Accumulate  too  many  penalty 
points  in  football  and  they  auto- 
matically ban  you.  It’s  accumu- 
lated penalty  points,  not  the  foetus 
joke,  which  Tony  Banks  has  to 
worry  about 

Most  memorable  political  jokes 
are  built  round  an  insult  There’s  a 
kind  of  insult-joke  hierarchy 
Some  are  friendly  even  affection- 
ate Insults,  like  Denis  Healey  on 
Geoffrey  Howe:  “Like  being  sav- 
aged by  a dead  sheep,”  he  said 
when  Howe  attacked  him. 

Others  are  brutal  insults,  leav- 
ing scars  behind.  The  worst  of 
recent  memory  came  from  Nor- 
man Tebbit  who,  infuriated  by  a 
Labour  MP  with  a history  of  heart 
trouble  called  Tom  Litterick, 
roared  across  the  floor  of  the  Com- 
mons: “Go  away  and  have  another 
heart  attack."  Not  long  afterwards, 
that  is  exactly  what  Litterick 
fatally  did. 

This  kind  of  graceless  attack  is 
on  much  the  same  level  as  name 


“Politics  is 
about  humour 
as  much  as 
policies” 

John  Prescott  on  the  Today 
programme  yesterday 


calling,  piling  on  random  abuse  in 
the  hope  that  some  will  lodge  in 
the  public  memory  (“Calumniate, 
calumniate!”  Beaumarchais 
advised.  “Something  will  always 
stick”.) 

Sometimes  it’s  simply  a nick- 
name which  its  victim  will  never 
shake  off  Asquith,  who  had  a 
weakness  for  drink,  became 
“Squiffy":  Lloyd  George,  with  his 
weakness  for  women,  “the  goat" 
More  wittily,  the  American  senator 
Everett  Dirksen  got  tagged  “The 
Wizard  or  Ooze". 

One  rung  above  that  is  the  sort 
of  attack  Tony  Banks  thought  he 
was  making  in  Brighton:  the  sort 
of  abusive  jokiness,  or  joky  abuse. 


which  delights  your  audience  and 
marks  you  down  as  a bit  of  a card. 
It  doesn't  sound  as  bitter  as  Tebbit 
on  Litterick,  but  it’s  purely 
ephemeral  and  doesn’t  advance  an 
argument  Some  people  think  that 
Banks  on  abortion  aimed  at  that 
level  but  hit  the  one  below  it  if  not 
with  the  foetus,  than  certainly 
with  the  abortion  — much  as  no 
doubt  an  earlier  generation  did 
when  Lloyd  George  said  of  Her- 
bert Samuel:  “When  they  circum- 
cised Herbert  Samuel  they  threw 
away  the  wrong  bit.” 

Unless  you  deliberately  go  for 
the  basement  (“he  couldn’t  see  a 
belt  Margot  Asquith  said  of  Lloyd 
George,  without  hitting  below  it"> 
there  are  subjects  better  avoided. 
One  is  death.  Senator  John  Kerry 
had  to  apologise  when  he  joked  in 
1988  about  a despised  vice-presi- 
dent “The  Secret  Service  is  under 
orders  that  if  Bush  is  shot,  they 
shoot  Quayle." 

Jokes  about  failing  mental  and 
physical  health  are  also  better 
deleted.  The  Labour  MP  Jimmy 
Maxton’s  intervention.  for 
instance,  in  the  Dual  speech  a 
declining  Ramsay  Macdonald 
made  to  the  Co  mm  ons : Ipage  14 
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A 75-year-old  Briton  has  a 23-year-old  Thai  bride.  We  might  indulge  our  feelings  of 
outrage  at  such  exploitation,  says  Angela  Neustatter,  but  how  would  that  help? 

Don’t1 Thai  the  knot 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October  4 1997 


HAVE  YOU 
BEEN  PAYING 
ATTENTION 


f^e: 


•>  & 


Brian  Clegg  and  his  Thai 
bride;  Baniit  "Joom" 
Sawangdee,  have  been 
saying  loudly  and  dearly  this 
week  that  theirs  is  a mar- 
riage of  Jove-  They  are  oery 
happy 

But  does  anyone  care,  even 
if  they  are?  The  reason  this 

1 story  hit  the  news  is  not  the 
romantic  status  or  Clegg,  the 
i twice-divorced  and  retired 
I chairman  of  Northern  Gas, 

I and  Joom,  a waitress  earning 
! £100  a month  from  the 
Impoverished  north-east  of 
Thailand.  What  attracted  the 
headline  writers  was  the  fact 

that  Clegg  is  75  and  Joom  is 
23,  and  that  he  met  his  bride 
through  the  Kent-based 
dating  and  marriage  agency 
Siam  Introductions. 

The  age  difference  might 
have  won  Clegg  the  "dirty  old 
man”  soubriquet,  but  both 
parties  at  least  appear  to  have 
willingly  entered  their 
partnership.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  contract  seems 
much  less  clear-cut.  Some 
4,000  girls  are  "bought"  by 
men  each  year  through 
agencies  operating  in  south- 
east Asia  and  eastern  Europe 
in  an  uncomfortable  echo  of 
colonialist  slavery 
Russians  are  currently  the 
favoured  choice.  They  may 
not  disembark  in  Britain 
manacled  and  bearing  marks 
of  beatings,  but  they  have  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  been 
traded.  For  "less  than  the 
price  of  a Ford  Fiesta",  as  one 
slick  salesman  put  it,  men 
can  get  themselves  a wife 
who  does  not  expect  the 
troublesome  equalities  that 
British  women  have  come  to 
anticipate 
There  is,  certainly 
something  disturbing  in  the 
idea  of  such  marriages,  and  I 
wonder  at  the  mentality  and 
motivations  of  men  who 
want  a young  bride  who 


probably  can  share  little  of 
life's  experience  or 
knowledge  with  them.  But  I 
do  not  believe  we  help  the 

"bought”  brides  if  all  we  do 
is  ventfUry  at  the  purchasers 
for  doing  what  men  have  done 
through  the  ages — use  their 
wealth  and  position  to  "buy” 
women.  Nor  does  a knee-jerk 


call  for  the  banning  of  the 
agencies  that  line  up  these 
arrangements  do  much  good. 

1 visited  Thailand  last  year 
to  write  about  the  selling  of 
very  young  girls  for  sex  and  I 
have  rarely  felt  more 
sickened  and  appalled  at 
male  desires.  I also  saw  how 
immensely  difficult  it  is  to 


prevent  this  trade  in  a 
country  where  poverty  and 
desperation  is  so  great,  where 
families  win  sell  their 
daughters  and  where  the 
daughters  in  turn  see  no 
choice  in  their  destiny  When 
this  is  the  world  you  inhabit 
marriage  to  a westerner  who 
can  give  you  some  degree  of 


Marital  bliss . . . Banjit 
“Joom”  Sawangdee  (23).  a 
Thai  waitress,  and  Brian 
Clegg  (75),  a twice- 
divorced  retired  executive, 
who  met  through  an 
agency  which  introduces 
Westerners  and  Aslans 

status  and  financial  security 
may  seem  highly  desirable. 

Joom  says  that  she  wanted 
to  meet  a foreigner.  *T 
wanted  to  travel".  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  say  that 
women  from  countries 
where  they  are  likely  to  be 
treated  as  property  by  the 
men  they  marry  are  wrong 


to  choose  a Western  mate?  1 Whit  m Noah*  fcffk?- 
If  we  truly  want  to  help  2 Which  publication  caflsd 

women  make  choices  about  ^ ^ u^raOsMtion  of  • 

who  they  marry  and  why  eanrtabteT ’ .&[' 

they  do  it,  we  have  to  work  to  a)  Loaded 

change  them  chrun^tances.  w Farmers  Weekly  %- 

The one  cfaeenng  thing  I saw  ^Sund^Spert  f 

in  Thailand  was  UmceTs  lodependenton  SunttawL 

Daugh t ers  Education  * 

Programme,  in  the  . 3 Who  criticised  Haworth^t 

desperately  deprived  Chiang  heart  of  BnrntB  country,  ril 

Rai  region.  Here,  some  90  per  for  Hswutfiorlng  prices? 
cent  of  girls  are  taken  to  4iim  Pomumi  htadIMnd 

“work"  in  Bangtok  or  nearby 

towns  once  they  finish  butwho  wa»»upportin*?  3 

primary  school  aTStaiaad  O’Connor  J 

The  programme  offers  w Bishop  Desmond  Tkrtu  P 

alternatives  in  the  form  of  cIMoSten  - I 

support  for  girls  through  Snoop  Doanr  Doa 

their  secondary  years,  --  ^ woggy  »og 

o-Tinr>Ting  and  rfrilla  training  9 It  COIlId  be  you.  it  COOld 

Few  of  the  several  hundred  bo  you.  Whose  mistake 

gfris  taken  into  the  pro-  made  them  smBaf 

gramme  went  on  to  work  in  bhowIs 

the  sex  trade,  and  most  found  Toxv 

paid  employment  iad» 

In  Britain,  perhaps  we 
should  emulate  the  success  of  - 

the  programme  by  helping 
the  brides  who  are  brought 
here  with  protection  and  7 Who  effectively  told  Ms 

support  boss  to  sod  off? 

her  behalf  is  misplaced?  She  m coffee  brooks 

S?  $£,  iSL“/?SE^Itled  cl  nervou,  breakdowns 
with  her  husband  before  3 break  danchia 

deciding  that  she  was  dear  01  oreaK  oancm» 

he  was  “a  sweet  man"  and  9 *Ws  greet  to  be  able  to 

that  she  wanted  to  marry  place  a strawberry  one 

him.  She  had  turned  down  a man’s  you-know-what,  but 

much  younger  man  because  Pm  scared  heTI  cry  *Ooh, 

"he  did  not  feel  right”.  watch  my  bad  back!1  * 

And  it  as  seems  likely  she  Which  bit  of  hot  stuff 
outlives  Qegg,  she  will  dvulged  her  desperation 

receive  an  annual  index-  for  sex? 

linked  pension  of  £27,000.  io  Why  did  a case  of  the 

l Perhaps  Joom  is  less  a victim 

Kerr  of  Newton  Abbot 

canny  woman  who  is  more  wanting  to  take  a cteanere 

than  happy  to  malm  an  . to  the  cleaners* 
accommodation  when  it  to  me  cieanersr 

comes  to  marriage.  1 1 Which  regional  brogue 

Something  many  of  us  do  in  came  bottom  of  the  .. 

our  own  sweet  ways.  “Morarchy  of  accents’*? 

a)  Liverpudlian 

• &&&&■■  . ■ : ■ .<  12  “Women  are  made  tor 

loving,  not  hitting.”  Who 

_ first  k»a^tee&age  latter# " entered  into  the  fray? 

' ; ^ 13  “He's  a lovely  guy  — 

' l°stthe  sort you’dHke 

HSBslSEfc  ^ 

...  •b^arethedf»dlme onSatur- : 1 4 Who  has  become 
" dayiilg^t  Gi^li^sradvacce^  --  known  as  the  C-wfrd? 

■v  ^ > < af  Chelsea  footbafl  cfcdi 

:V.tmiaety^rswasdrea3y  bj  Cberie  Blair 

■ .•  ev^dehi.titifore  he  bgcame’.  , c)  Edwina  Currie 

. i;.  ricfejjie  amfaifU S-yea^^  J d)  Chelsea  CUhtoi 

■ - lx  15  Who  managed  o put 

ft  bo*h  ***• ft>etus 

. ch^jsiiop.^  inaM^uoc^y-r  tnotrtfl? ' 

• ■ f . Gabriete  Morris • 

; '■■■■V  ;*•«..  Answers,  bottom  left  <f  this  page 
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^loading winsbm^flroia tiotiti 
It  was  a$ReekSgv%  * *-.  “ 
-.tlfejpreijoclous  togettwdy-' 
themselves.  •= 

Tlsrosttog  out  in  fixmt  were-.  E-.^one.  “ 
■ 18-y^dSoM  sauthpawsf' 

Rmm^t-arhtwef  and  ; ■ ' . 

‘Andx^Friine.  . 

:<*  The  jp^r  were  diie  to  star 
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Quiz  answers 

1)  Noah — short  for  Noted  Author  And  Hteto- 
rtan  — wasD*ana.PrincesaotWates^codo- 
name  lor  Andrew  Morton.  He  revealed  this 
week  that  Diana  had  been  the  key  source  for 
Ws  book  about  her  troubled  marriage. 

2) d — loS.  The  editor,  Rosie  Boycott,  started 
e campaign  backed  by  100  hiptK-proflle  peo- 
ple to  decriminalise  cannabis. 

3)  Japanese  travel  agents  canpUnd  that 
their  coach  tovtsts  found  Haworth  tacky  with 
too  many  tea  and  souvenir  shops. 

4)  c — Bob  Dylaa  who  ddal  5-minute  set  at 
the  Woodstock  of  the  Spirit  conceit  where 
the  Pope  spoke  to 300.000 young  people 
outside  Bologna. 

5)  A tour-man  pub  syndicate  from  Kent  won 
two  tranches  of  £M0.8m  on  the  National  Lot- 
tery when  they  accktentaBy  entered  the  same 
Bne  of  numbers  twice. 

6J  Cherie  Booth’s  ha»  sister,  tanner  modal 
Lauren  Booth,  addressed  a fringe  meeting  at 
the  Labour  Conference  ugingMPs  to  vote 
against  tox  hunting. 

7)  John  Prescott,  who  Invited  the  Labour 
Party  Conference  to  celebrate  the  election 
victory  saying:  'Tony  reminds  us  that  we  cant 
have  any  trtumphafivTL  Oh  sod  It — yes  we 
cant* 

3)  a — Tony  BJalr  mooted  the  possfbfcrycrf  toe 
braai-s  tor  fanAes  who  eare  tor  ektorty  rela- 
tives as  part  of  the  "welfare  revotuUon*. 

9]  Edwina  Currie,  who  chose  the  News  of  the 
World  to  bemoan  the  lack  of  sexual  partners 
her  own  aga.  as  weB  as  the  fact  that  she  has- 
n't had  sex  for  three  years. 

10)  Because  they  returned  he  rouserc  with  a 
pair  of  earrings  which  Johnson’s,  a dry  cten- 
ere,  said  had  been  found  in  hta  pockets.  The 
eatings  tid  not  belong  to  his  wife  and  Don  has 
been  protesting  his  irmocenca. 

IIJc  — Brurnmie-Apsychologicdstudydte- 
coveted  that  crime  suspects  with  a Brummie 
accent  are  tws»  as  Rkaly  to  be  considered 
guilty  as  others. 

12)  Henry  Cooper,  who  was  speaking  about 
Britain^  first  offiedfly  sanctioned  figit 
between  two  achoolglrte,  which  was  later 
cancelled  after  one  of  the  gfrts.  aged  13, 
pulled  out 

13)  Ken  Livingstone  on  Peter  Manddson. 
Ken’s  compflment  came  after  he'd  beaten 
MarKiy  on  to  the  National  Executive. 

14) d— Chelsea  C&iton.  who  is  referred  to 
on  Stanford  cempus  where  she  now  studies 
as  “the  C-wonf  because  of  the  press  ban  on 
reporting  anything  about  her  student  We. 
ig  Tony  Banks,  the  accident-prone  Sports 
Minister  who  tastelessly  described  WilEam 
itogue  as  a ‘foetus*,  addngl  bet  there’s  a 
tot  of  TbrykTs  that  wish  they  hadn’t  voted 
against  abortion  now." 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Banks 
5-9  Livingstone 
10-14  Prescott 
15  Blair 


Bringing  the 
House  down 


I page  13  “Sit  down.  man,  you’re 
a bloody  tragedy". 

US  politicians  are  possibly  more 
brutal  than  ours.  “We  have  every 
kind  of  mixture  you  can  have.  I 
have  a black,  I have  a woman,  two 
Jews  and  a cripple.”  Reagan’s  inte- 
rior secretary  James  Watt,  said  of  a 
delegation  he  was  required  to  meet 
He  had  to  resign.  “WelL  if  Quayle 
ever  does  ascend  to  the  presidency 
you  can  be  sure  he  won’t  fall  out  of 
his  chair,"  the  White  House  chief  of 
staff  John  Sununu  told  an  elderly 
protester  who  fell  out  of  his  wheel- 
chair after  criticising  vice-presi- 
dent Quayle.  The  trick  is  to  keep 
the  joke  brutal  and  even  wounding, 
without  alienating  more  than  a few 
of  the  audience  And  that  means 
the  wider  audience,  not  just  the 
folks  in  the  hail. 

You  also  need  to  be  careftil  before 
you  insult  people’s  looks.  Robin 
Cook  (“garden  gnome")  gets  too 
much  of  that  But  if  you’re  pro- 
mked  it’s  a different  matter  Woman 
MP  to  Churchill  (there  are  many 
versions  of  this  story;  some  say  it 
was  Nancy  Astoc  others  Bessie 
Brad  dock):  "Churchill.  you’re 

, drunk.”  Churchill  (swaying):  "I 
may  be  drunk.  But  you  are  ugly 
And  tomorrow  I shall  be  sober” 

Is  much  of  this  really  humour? 
Depends  on  your  taste:  it’s  cer- 
tainly mild  compared  to  much  of 
what  you’d  hear  on  the  fringe  at 
Edinburgh.  But  the  classy  per- 
formers aim  higher.  On  the  next 
rung  up  there  are  jokes,  still  based 

on  Insults,  but  delivered  with  a 

cunning  and  wit  which  cancels  out 
the  brutality  “For  20  years,"  said 
Leo  Amery  of  Asquith,  "he  has 
held  a season  ticket  on  the  line  of 
. least  resistance."  “The  only  case  I 
know”  said  Churchill  of  the  US 
secretary  of  state,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  “of  a bull  who  carries  his 
china  shop  about  with  him.” 

Victorian  politicians,  who  were 
no  less  brutal  than  ours,  delighted 
in  intricate  build-ups.  Some  of  the 
Jokey  insults  Disraeli  addressed  to 
Gladstone  were  epigrammatically 
brief:  “Honest  in  the  most  odious 
sense  of  the  word”;  “He  has  not  a 
single  redeeming  defect”  But  per- 
haps the  most  famous  — “A  sophis- 
tical rhetorician  inebriated  with 
the  exuberance  of  his  own  ver- 
bosity” — is  part  of  a loving  par- 
ody of  Gladstone's  rhetorical  style. 

Churchill,  born  in  that  era,  pre- 
served some  of  its  habits.  “I 
remember  when  I was  a child.”  be 
said  of  Ramsay  Macdonald,  “being 
taken  to  the  celebrated  Barn  urn's 
circus,  which  contained  an  exhibi- 
tion  of  freaks  and  monstrosities, ! 
but  the  exhibit  on  the  programme 
which  I most  desired  to  see  was  the 


1 one  described  as  “The  Boneless 
Wonder*.  My  parents  judged  that 
the  spectacle  would  be  too  revolt- 
ing and  demoralising  for  my 
youthful  eyes,  and  I have  waited  50 
years  to  see  the  Boneless  Wonder, 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench.” 

The  Boneless  Wonder,  not  many 
who  heard  it  were  going  to  forget 
it  Which  means  that  It  really 
belongs  one  rung  higher  in  the 
| category  of  political  insuit-jokes 
I where  the  joke  convulses  all  pre- 
I sent  but  an  irremovable  sting  is 
! left  in  the  victim.  Some  of  this  is 
designed  to  support  a certain 
interpretation  in  political  charac- 
ter analysis.  "If  he  ever  went  to 
school  without  boots  it  was 
1 because  he  .was  too  big  for  them," 

I the  Tory  backbencher  Ivor  Bul- 
mer-Thomas  said  of  the  barefoot 
pretensions  of  Harold  Wilson.  “He 
imma tores  with  age."  said  Wilson 
of  Benn.  These  things  were 
remembered  because  they  chimed 
with  existing  perceptions. 

John  Smith  was  a master  of  this 
technique:  Robin  Cook  is  the  best 
of  today’s  practitioners.  But  the 
undisputed  master  in  modern 
times  was  Denis  Healey  As 
shadow  foreign  secretary  his 
assignment  was  to  put  his  big  bul- 
lying boot  into  Geoffrey  Howe.  But 
his  real  target,  denied  him  by  a 
party  which  had  rejected  him  as 
its  leader  in  favour  of  Michael 
Foot,  whom  he  simultaneously 
wondered  at  and  reviled,  was  Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

"I  have  not  wasted  time  on  the 
Foreign  Secretary  this  afternoon,” 
he  began  one  characteristic  attack, 
“although  I am  bound  to  say  that 
some  of  his  colleagues  must  be  a 
bit  tired  now  of  his  hobbling 
around  from  one  of  their 
doorsteps  to  another;  with  a bleed- 
ing hole  In  his  foot  and  a smoking 
gun  in  his  hand,  telling  them  he 
did  not  know  it  was  loaded.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  however;  is  not 
the  real  villain  in  this  case;  he  is 
the  fall  guy  Those  of  us  with  long 
memories  will  fed  he  is  rather  like 


poor  van  der  Lubbe  in  the  Reich- 
stag fire  triaL  We  are  asking  our- 
selves the  question  that  was  asked 
at  the  trial  who  Is  the 

Mephistopheles  behind  this 

shabby  Faust?  The  answer  to  that 
is  dear . . . The  Right  Honourable 
Lady  for  whom  1 have  a great  per- 
sonal affection,  has  formidable 
qualities,  a powerful  Intelligence, 
and  immense  courage,  but  those 
qualities  can  turn  into  horrendous 
vices,  unless  they  are  moderated 
by  colleagues  who  have  more  expe- 
rience, understanding  and  sensi ■ 

1 tivity  As  she  has  got  rid  of  all 
I those  colleagues,  no  one  is  left  in 
the  Cabinet  with  both  the  courage 
and  the  ability  to  argue  with  hec" 
On  every  score  you  can  think  of, 
that  would  be  hard  to  beat  And  it 
foreshadowed  the  very  Indictment 
raised  by  her  colleagues  in  1990 
when  she  was  toppled.  The  imme- 
diate author  of  her  downfall  then 
was  Sir  Geoffrey  himself,  who  hav- 
, ing  suffered  continuous  humilia- 
, tion  finally  buckled.  The  core  of 
the  Indictment  was  contained  in  a 
joke:  “It  Is  rather,”  said  Howe, 
recalling  how  she  had  cut  the 
ground  from  under  him,  "like 
sending  your  opening  batsmen  to 
the  crease  only  for  them  to  find, 
the  moment  the  first  balls  are 
bowled,  that  their  bats  have  been 
broken  before  the  game  by  the 
team  captain.” 


THE  SORT  of  joke  which 
issues  from  Tony  Banks 
has  none  of  this  meticu- 
lous preparation.  They 
are  nearly  all  off  the  cuff 
more  so  even  that  Dennis  Skin- 
ner's. for  though  Skinner’s  mor- 
dant jokes  are  often  snap 
reactions,  some  are  cooked  up 
beforehand  and  released  when  the 
occasion  appears.  In  every  politi- 
cal arena,  a spontaneous  joke 
scores  double  The  classic  Is  attrib- 
uted to  John  Wilkes: 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich:  “ Ton  my 
soul,  Wilkes,  I don’t  know  whether 
you'll  die  on  the  gallows  or  of  the 


pox."  wakes;  “That  depends,  my 
Lord,  on  whether  I first  embrace 
your  Lordship's  principles,  or  your 
Lordship's  mistresses.” 

But  one  of  Disraeli's  most 
haunting  lines  about  Gladstone  is 
said  to  have  been  a response  to  an 
unexpected  question:  could  he  dis- 
tinguish between  the  meaning  of 
“misfortune”  and  the  meaning  of 
“calamity”?  “If  Gladstone  fell  into 
the  Thames,”  the  great  man 
replied,  “that  woold  be  a misfor- 
tune. And  if  anyone  pulled  him 
out,  that  I suppose,  would  be  a 
calamity  ” Someone  once  asked  Ted  . 
Heath  why  Mrs  Thatcher  disliked  1 
him.  "I  am  not  a doctor,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  best  of  Ranks  falls 
into  this  category  There  used  to  be 
two  Tory  MPs  in  Leicester  the  tac- ! 
iturn  and  lugubrious  Derek 
Spencer  who  became  Solicitor 
General,  and  the  infuriatingly 
bouncy  and  bumptious  Peter  Bru- 
invels.  “On  the  town  hall  at  Leices- 
ter;” Spencer  informed  the 
Commons  one  slumbrous  after- : 
noon,  "there  is  a monster  with  two  i 
heads.  . .”  “It  is  Peter  Bruinvels!" 
cried  Banks.  Quick  as  a flash.  I 

Denis  Healey  could  be  just  as 
outrageous  as  Banks.  In  a jokey 
line,  which  didn't  go  down  too  well 
with  the  Chinese  government,  be 
condemned  Left  MPS  who  attacked 
him  over  his  stewardship  of  the  1 
economy  as  “out  of  their  tiny  Chi- , 
nese  minds”,  only  to  be  thrown 
within  weeks  Into  a contest  for  the 
party  leadership  where  that  quip 
was  remembered  against  him.  And 
then  there’s  Jonathan  Aitken.  long  ! 
denied  Cabinet  membership  by 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

Some  said  this  was  out  of  bitter- 
ness at  ftie  way  he  ended  a rela- 
tionship with  the  PNTs  daughter 
Others  thought  he  bad  died  for  a 
Joke:  “Margaret  Thatcher,"  he  said 
in  the  context  of  her  grasp  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  affairs  "probably 
thinks  Sinai  is  the  plural  of 
sinus.”  IT  Banks  loses  all  for  the 
sake  of  a joke,  he  won't  be  the  only 


Pure  abuse 

“A  bunch  of  no-good  bums" 
Ronald  Reagarfs 

assessment  of  the  Polish 
government  captured  during 
a sound  check  before  a 
national  radio  address 

“You  snivelling  little  git" 
Labour  MP  Brian 
Sedgemore  on  N igel 
Lawson,  then  Chancellor,  in 
December  1985 

"He’s  a 85-year-old  chain- 
smoking Chinese  dwarf” 
Patrick  Buchanan  { when 
presidential  candidate)  on 
Deng  Xiaoping 


Funny  we  almost  won . . . the  dream  team  of  Roy  Hattersley  and  Neil  Kinnock  bend  to  a joke 


a twinge  of 
humour 

Nancy  Aster  “If  i were  your 
wife  l would  put  poison  in  your 
coffee."  CtnirchHL  "And  if  I 
were  your  husband  I would 
drink  it" 

“You  have  the  manners  of  a 
semi  house-trained  polecat" 
BBchaol  Foot,  then  Leader  of 
the  Commons,  on  the  young 
Norman  Tebbit 

“The  Miniature  for  Sport" 
Petmb  Skinner  on  the 
diminutive  former  Sports 
Minister,  Colin  Moynihan 

“A  wart  on  Thatcher’s  nose"  i 

Dennis  Skinner  on  John 
Gummar,  agriculture  minister  i 
under  Margaret  Thatcher 

“I  withdraw  the  word 
pompous”  Dennis  Skbmer, 
when  told  by  the  Speaker  to 
withdraw  “that  offendmg  word" 
after  he  had  called  David  Owen 
a "pompous  sod". 

“A  whisky  and  soda  for  me, 
Giovanni,  and  a gin  and  tonic 
for  my  friend."  Tory  MP 
Nicholas  Soames,  shouting 
across  the  Chamber  to  the 
former  ship’s  steward,  John 
Prescott 

"He  is  undoubtedly  living  proof 
that  a pigs  bladder  on  as  stick 
can  be  elected  a member  of 
parliament"  Tony  Banks  on 
Conservative  backbencher 


Terry  Dicks 

“Do  you  think  you  will  get  on 
the  executive,  Peter'? ’J-ilohn 
Prescott,  talking  to  a crab  in 
a jar,  in  reference  to  Peter 
Mandelsonfc  bid  for  election  to 
the  Labour  NEC 

Humour  with 
a twinge 

of  abuse 

1 

“A  modest  man  who  has 
much  to  be  modest  abort" 

Winston  Churchill  ori; 
Clement  Attlee 

“He  has  a brilliant  mind,  intil 
he  makes  it  up”  Margot 
Asquith  on  Stafford  Cripps 

“It’s  toe  first  time  in  recorded 
history  that  turkeys  ha ve  teen 
known  to  vote  for  Christrras" 
James  Callaghan  on  : . 
Nationalists  withdrawing  ■ 
support  for  his  govemmert. 

“Thafs  the  most  intelligent :. 
remark  I’ve  heard  from  Labmr 
this  entire  campaign"  Johr 
Major  during  this  year’s 
election  campaign  when  arjbi 
with  a red  mohican  hairstyle. 
shouted  “Bollocks!"  at  him  • 

Humour  with 
a twinge 
off  spice 

“tfs  great  to  be  able  to  plac«a 
strawberry  on  a man’s  you- ; 
know-what,  but  I’m  scared-  * 
he’ll  cry  ‘Ooh,  watch  my  bac 
back!' " Edwhia  Currie 

Pure  humour? 

“It’s  very  gloomy.  The  most  ; 
cheerful  painting  ts  the  muide- 
scene  from  Hamlet"  Robin 
Cook  shortly  after  moving  int 
toe  Foreign  Secretary's  flat  in 
Nash  Terrace 

Pure 

foolishness 

Tve  signed  legislation  that  wffl  *■ 

outlaw  Russia  forever.  We  : 1 
begin  bombing  in  five  minute£\ 
Ronald  Reagan,  captured  on  ; 
rape,  unwittingly,  before  a 
national  radio  address 
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F you  wanted  a measure  of 
the  pre-eminent  position  foot- 
ball and  footballers  now  eqjoy 
in  our  lives,  it  was  there  the 
moment  Les  Ferdinand 
walked  into  the  West  Lodge 
l Hotel  in  Hadley  End  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  To  be  Bound  just  where 
London  finally  peters  out  into  the 
green  belt  of  Hertfordshire,  this  is 
a gaff  where  they  are  so  used  to 
accommodating  the  wealthy  there 
is  a wind  sock  on  for  guests  who 
bring  their  own  helicopters. 

Pop  singers  and  movie  stars  reg- 
ularly motor  up  its  meandering 
drive,  watched  by  a security  cam- 
era on  every  other  tree.  The  car 
park  looks  like  a Mercedes  Benz 
convention.  Yet  when  lies  climbed 
from  his  Range  Rover  and  ambled 
easily  across  the  lobby,  glowing 
from  a morning’s  training,  the 
whole  place  descended  into  an 
involuntary  twitch  and  flutter.  And 
that  was  just  the  men. 

“Can  you  make  this  for  Craig," 
asked  the  waitress  at  the  head  of 
the  queue  which  immediately 
lined  up  at  Ids  table  the  moment 
Les  sat  down  for  an  apple  juice 
“Sorry  to  disturb  you.  I don’t  nor- 
mally ask  guests,  but  my  son’ Id 
never  forgive  me  if  he  knew  you’d 
been  in  and  Td  not  asked."  “Arse- 
nal fan  is  be?r  joked  Les,  the  Spurs 
hero,  as  he  signed  away  The 
woman,  distracted  utterly  by  his 
gigawatt  grin,  didn’t  reply:  she 
was  speechless  in  his  presence. 

The  react  on  he  generates  is  not 
simply  beca  lse  Les  is  laughably 
good-Iookinj . It  is  not  just  that  he 

is  known  to  be  stepping  oat  with 
the  curvace  us  television  presen- 
ter; Dani  Bel  t It  is  not  even,  as  the 
woman  on  the  reception  desk 
observed  (o  t of  his  earshot;  she 

thought),  th  it  he  “has  one  hell  of  a 
tasty  bum  tfn  him".  It  is  that  Les 
Ferdinand  s a successful  profes- 
sional foot!  alien  and  thus  a very 
rich  one.  ^ 

Next  Saurday  he  will  be  m 
Borne,  help  ng  England  qualify  for 
the  World  Cup  Finals,  or  so  the 
nation  fenjenfiy  hopes.  And  those 
his  table,  or  nodding 
ledgment,  or  just 
share  one  funda- 
efi  these  days  there  can 
better  to  be  than  some- 
es.  Pop  singers  and 
may  be  equally  lusted 
it  Les  was  generating 
lething  else.  Admlra- 
This  lad  had  made  it 

tier  likes  the  reaction 

“Listen,  when  I started 
^e,  I wanted  to  be  recog- 
nised," hi  says,  after  the  staff  have 
Anally  wittered  back  to  work.  “I 
saw  older  players  getting  asked  for 
their  aiiographs  and  I thought; 

yeah,  I want  some  of  that,  man. 

-Seefeople.  only  recognise  me 
becausef"ve  done  well  at  my  job 


lining  up 

over  in 
staring  at 
mental 
be  nothin 
one  like 
movie 
ovei;  but 
here  was 
tin  n. 

And 
he 

in  the  g 


and 
dens 
about! 
nowl 
I wasji 
from 
get  in-| 
a very! 
Jam." 

Rat  . 
which 


(gives  me  satisfaction,  no 
Ut  But  the  other  tiling 
he  is  thisrl  get  into  places 
luse  rm  Les  Ferdinand.  If 
t an  ordinary  black  geezer 
jroke  Grove  I wouldn’t 
: makes  me  realise  what 
■ ordinary  black  geezer 


like 


a pub  syndicate 
. it  has  not  one  but 


two  winning  lines  on  the  Lottery 
Ferdinand  spends  much  of  his 
time  astonished  by  his  good  for- 
tune. He  can’t  quite  believe  that  be, 
the  lad  from  a struggling  working- 
class  family  in  West  London,  has  it 
all,  and  has  it  so  soon. 

“You  set  yourself  dreams,”  he 
says.  “Play  for  England,  play  for 
Spurs,  own  a Porsche.  I’ve  done 
them  aH  I know  it’s  a horrible 
cliche,  but  FU  say  it  anyway:  It’s  a 
dream  come  true." 

Apart  from  the  East  cars  and  the 
big  house  and  the  wardrobe  the 
size  of  a respectable  semi  (“I  really 
couldn’t  tell  you  how  many  jackets 
I have  — that’s  bad.  innit")  Eerdi 
□and  has  now  acquired  the  other 
essential  possession  of  a soccer 
star;  his  autobiography  It’s  not  a 
great  read,  as  footballing  memoirs 
seldom  are.  But  amid  the  standard 
accounts  of  lads  and  goals  there 
are  hints  of  the  struggle  he  has 
made  to  reach  the  top. 

In  football  terms  he  is  a late 
comer  While  most  of  .yds  fellow 
professionals  were  spotted  and 
groomed  by  clubs  from  as  young  as 
eight  years  old.  be  was  20.  and  a 
father  before  be  earned  a living 
out  of  the  game.  Like  Ian  Wright, 
the  Arsenal  and  England  striker 
he  bad  to  malra  his  name  as  an 

amateur  before  he  was  noticed  by 
the  big  boys. 

“I’ve  heard  Wrighty  say  this  and 
I definitely  agree  with  him,"  he 
says.  “When  you've  done  an  ordi- 
nary job,  like  me  steam-cleaning 
taxis  and  selling  wallpaper  when 
you've  worked  nine  hours  before 
you  can  go  and  play  your  football  _. 
then  suddenly  you’re  being  paid  to 
kick  a balL  Man,  do  you  appreciate 
that?  If  you  don’t  know  nothing 
else  but  being  a pro  footballer  you 
can  get  carried  away  let  it  go  to 
your  head.  No  disrespect.  I'm  not 
saying  everyone  does.  But  same  of 
them,  they  have  no  idea  what  they 
got" 

He  also  believes  that  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  both  he  and 
Wright  had  to  make  their  way  up 
through  the  amateur  game  before 
coming  to  the  notice  of  the  big 
dubs. 

“It’s  not  the  case  so  much  now; 
bnt  when  I was  a kid  there  was  def- 
initely a reluctance  to  look  at  black 
kids.  Those  words  I hate  and 
despise:  They’ve  got  a chip  on 
their  shoulder’.  You’d  hear  that  all 
the  time.  No  one  tried  to  under- 
stand or  work  with  us;  the  moment 

there  was  a hint  of  anything,  we 
got  dismissed  as  having  an  atti- 
tude problem." 

Too  many  of  his  contemporaries 
miggpd  the  opportunity  to  better 
themselves  through  football,  he 
says,  because  no  one  cared  to  give 
tfrpm  a chance.  “Hey  round  our 
way.  It  was  easy  to  get  into  trouble 
but’  I think  in  life  you've  got 
choices.  Fortunately  I chose  not  to 
be  led  astray  That  was  my  mum 
painiy  She  instilled  me  with 
proper  values.  That,  and  I was 
scared  she’d  beat  the  crap  out  of 

me  if  I did  wrong.” 

Ironically  Ferdinand’s  first  pro- 
fessional dub  was  Queens  Para 
dangers,  who  bought  him  fro“ 
non-league  Hayes.  The 
that  they  need  not  have  paid  a 
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Sir  Les,  cultural  ambassador:  *1  don’t  want  to  lose  this.  I love  it  so  much  Pm  going  to  do  everything!  canto  play  as  long  as  I can1 


‘You  know 
from  day 

one  you’re 
the  product. 
Any 

footballer 
who  thinks 
there’s 
sentiment 
in  this  game 
had  better 
think  again’ 
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ie  caring, 
snaring, 
lairing  side 
show  biz 


I was  Interested  by  the  celebrities 
on  show  In  Brighton  this  week- 

Many  were  stalwarts,  but  some,  I 

suspect,  were  present  only 
because  of  the  invention  of  New 
Labour:  . ... 

New  Labour  is  a cause  that 

appeals  to  people  without  a pditi- 
S thought  in  their  head.lt  repre- 
sentsakindof  non-specific 

goodness,  like  “charily”.  One 
heare  that  a celebrity  "does  a lot 

Bor  charity",  and  one  is  not 
posed  to  ask  which  chanties,  what 

SSSHSffiSZgu. 

from  a donkey  sanctuary  to  Y&r 

^The^tcher  Ftnindationwas 

granted  charitable  statns-Brtrt  is 
simply  good  to  give  to  chants  to 

roll  a penny  down  the  chhte  tato 
that  funnel  where  it  spirals 
and  round.  gWnf  a ^ 


to  help  those  less 


fortunate  than  you,  you  bastard.” 
Unthinking  celebs  used  to  con- 
sider it  politic  to  support  the 
Tories.  The  Tories  were 
respectable,  like  charity  They  also 

kept  celebrities’  taxes  down.  And 
they  flattered  those  who  believe 
yon  get  where  yon  are  through 
hard  work.  Increasing^  they 
praised  the  charitable  efforts  of 
celebrities  and  replaced  the  prin- 
ciple of  sodaljustice  with  the  pri- 
vatised notion  of  the  good  cause. 

It  was  noticeable  during  this 
last  election  that  celebrity  support 
for  the  Tories  was  very  thin  on  the 
ground.  Even  the  worst  dregs  of 
light  entertainment  stayed  away 
And  today,  even  those  celebrities 
who  are  passionate  Conservatives 
are  apt  to  keep  their  heads  down. 

The  smarter  ones  are  very  pub- 
licJy  New  Labour:  

True,  some  will  always  support 
the  party  of  government  showbiz 
smiles  on  those  who  abase  tl«m- 
selves  before  authority  But  there 
are  others  who  have  genuinely 
allied  themselves  with  the  project. 


penny  if  only  they  had  bothered  to 
look.  He  was  born  and  brought  up 
within  die  shadow  of  Queen’s  Park 
Rangers’  Lottos  Road  stadium, 
where  his  parents  settled  after 
arriving  from  St  Lucia  in  the  eady 
sixties.  He  played  all  his  junior 
football  within  a couple  of  miles  of 
Its  centre  circle,  yet  no  one  from 
his  estate  was  ever  watched  by 
scouts  from  the  chib. 

“At  the  school  I went  to  there 
was  umpteen  excellent  black  play- 
ers." be  says,  “But  when  I got  to 
QPR,  St  was  ton  of  Irish  and  Scots 
lads.  No  one  from  London.  Once 
the  chairman  said  to  me:  ‘You're 
from  round  here,  why  does  no  one 
from  the  White  City  estate  support 
us?*  I said:  *Becattse  you  don’t  sup- 
port them’.” 

Once  he  got  his  opportunity  Fer- 
dinand says  he  was  not  about  to  let 
it  go.  Not  least  because  be  wouldn’t 
have  been  able  to  face  his  mother  If 
he  had.  "I  don’t  want  to  lose  this.  I 
love  it  so  much.  Pm  going  to  do 
everything  I can  tojrtay  as  long  as  I 
can,  "he  says. 

“But  then  the  stakes  are  so  high 
now  in  football,  you  can’t  afford  to 
let  anything  Slip  anyway  If  you’re 
cynical  about  it,  you  realise  there 


who  really  like  all  the  voids. 

Those  who,  three  years  ago,  would 

say  Td  like  to  vote  for  them,  but 
Tm  worried  that  once  they’re  in, 
that  Mr  Gormley  win  take  over" 
are  reassured. 

Blair  represents  something  pos- 
itive for  those  who  once  only  knew 
what  they  were  against  They 
knew  they  didn’t  believe  in  public 
ownership  or  the  eradication  of 
poverty  tat  they  didn't  know  what 
they  did  believe  in.  Now  they 
believe  in  Blair  They  know  he 
exists  because  he  has  been 
revealed  to  them. 

The  Conservatives  helped  this 

process  along  by  providing  non- 
political reasons  to  vote  against 

them- They  “became"  arrogant, 
sleazy  and  remote.  Before  that 

they  were  modest,  scrupulous  and 

in-touch.  Moreover,  they’d  done 
about  as  much  damage  as  can  be 
done  to  a country  withoutamajar 
shift  in  the  Earth’s  tectonic  plates 
and  had  run  out  of  ideas.  That  is 
why  Blair  was  able  to  say  that  he 

is  Thatcher's  trueheii;  a man  who 


is  so  much  to  be  earned,  you  want 
to  stay  In  the  game  as  long  as  you 
can  and  earn  it.  And  your  body  is 
all  you  got.  So  you  look  after  It.” 
And  he  claims  not  to  be  unusual 
in  avoiding  booze,  bad  food  and 
late  nights.  The  days,  he  says,  of 
top  footballers  living  it  large  are 
numbered.  “Take  Newcastle  the 
other  week  beating  Barcelona. 
Even  in  my  time  there,  it  would 
have  been  out  on  the  town,  few 
drinks  to  celebrate,  run  them  off 
in  training  next  day  Now  I know 
for  a fact  after  that  game,  it  was 
back  to  the  hotel,  soft  drink,  light 
meal,  bed  and  plenty  erf  rest 
“It’s  all  about  education.  We 
now  get  the  best  advice  on  diet, 
stretching,  fitness.  Us  players 
needed  that  education;  they  had  it 
on  the  continent  for  years  and  all 
the  foreign  lads  coming  over;  they 
brought  that  attitude  with  them. 
Anyhow  football  is  such  a busi- 
ness now  they’re  going  to  make 
sure  they  get  the  best  out  of  their 
product  They  don’t  want  It  grow- 
ing obsolete  before  they’ve  got 
their  money’s  worth  out  of  it" 
Product?  Obsolete?  Is  that  how 
the  modem  footballer  thinks  of 
himself?  “You  know  from  day  one 


not  only  looks  and  sounds 
demented,  hut  is  aide  to  invoke 
God’s  blessing.  I would  love  to 
believe  toe  “Phoney-Tony"  tag, 
but  I am  Increasingly  terrified 
that  be  is  sincere.  His  words  may 
be  meaningless,  bat  he  believes 
them  all,  over  and  over  again. 


Theycionl  like  noisy 
activists  with  their 
opinions  and  meetings 
and  resolutions, 
but  someone^  got 
to  lick  envelopes 


Of  coarse  Labour  is  not  just 
Blair  There  is  a gallery  of  person- 
alities to  appeal  to  those  who  are 
still  optimistic  about  this  govern- 
ment When  they  want  light  relief 
from  someone  less  messianic,  they 
have  Prescott  When  they  want 
practical  tigfat-fistedness,  they 
have  Brown.  When  they  want  a 


you’re  the  product  Any  footballer 
who  rtirnks  there’s  any  sentiment  in 
this  game  had  better  think  again.” 

Ferdinand  speaks  from  first- 
hand experience.  After  establish- 
ing himself  at  QPR  he  was 
transferred  to  Newcastle  United 
two  years  ago  for  £6  million.  This 
summer  he  was  transferred  to 
Spurs,  again  for  £6  million.  Which, 
as  a product,  puts  him  in  the  same 
league  as  a top-of-the-range  Lear 
Jet,  or  a superior  gin  palace  in 
which  to  cruise  the  Med. 

This  afternoon,  toe  two  teams 
meet  at  Newcastle’s  St  James’s 
Park  and  Ferdinand  wfR  be  back  at 
the  dub  which,  the  taUr  on  the 
Tyne  suggested,  he  never  wanted 
to  leave.  “I  didn’t  want  to  leave.  It's 
true,  because  I felt  we  were  on  to 
something  big  there,"  he  says. 
“But  I hold  toon  no  bitterness  for 
selling  me.  I gave  them  two  good 
years,  and  they  obviously  thought 
now  I was  30,  £8  million  was  good 
money  It’s  a business.  What  makes 
me  laugh  sometimes  Chough  is 
those  chairmen  who  say  foot- 
ballers have  no  loyalty  — they’re 
only  too  happy  to  off-load  us  when 
they  need  the  cash.  Loyalty;  you 
know;  it  cuts  both  ways."  So  how 


comedy  hate-flgure,  they  have 
Mandelson.  And  there  have  this 
week  been  flickers  of  rebellion. 
There  is  still  unremitting  leftism 
in  the  party  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  remitted. 

Here  we  have  to  draw  a distinc- 
tion between  New  Labour  and  toe 
Labour  Party  The  Party  is  some- 
thing to  which  one  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  commitment 
New  Labour  is  a project  to  be 
excited  about  Excited,  that  Is,  in 
the  marketing  and  media  sense  of 
toe  word.  People  in  television  who 
think  an  Idea  has  a certain 
amount  of  potential  and  could  run 
for  a few  years,  always  say  that 
everyone's  really  excited  by  the 
project,  even  though  they  are 
clearly  people  without  a central 
nervous  system. 

New  Labour  is  not  a repackag- 
ing of  ah  old  commodity  it  is 
something  else:  TbepartystW 
exists.  It  is,  fortoe  Blair  coterie,  a 
necessary  evfl.  They  can't  do 
everything  themselves.  They  don’t 
like  all  those  noisy  activists  with 
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long  does  he  give  it  at  Spurs  before 
toe  product  is  sold  on  once  more? 
Another  two  years?  “Man,  as  long 
as  possible,  36, 37. 38.  Bnt  you  can't 
look  to  the  future  in  this  game,  you 
might  get  burned  tomorrow  and  be 
out  of  it  Finished.  Gone." 

Besides,  he  says,  he  has  learnt 
from  toe  worst  experience  of  his 
life,  to  enjoy  the  moment.  “My 
mum  died  of  cancer  just  as  I was 
beginning  to  make  it  All  my  early 
life  Pd  been  told  by  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  to  look  to  the 
future.  Then  mum  dies  at  45,  what 
future  was  she  looking  at?  You 
know  It’s  the  one  regret  of  my  life 
I could  never  repay  her  for  what 
she  done  for  me  when  I was  a kid. 
Make  no  mistake,  without  her  dri- 
ving me,  giving  me  the  right  val- 
ues, I wouldn't  have  this.  If  she 
could  have  seen  me  on  that  pitch  in 
Rome  next  Saturday  man,  she’d 
have  been  bursting  with  pride." 

And  with  that  thought,  for  a 
moment  the  man  who  has  every- 
thing looks  as  disappointed  as  a 
man  who  has  nothing 

Sir  Les:  An  Autobiography  of  Les 
Ferdinand,  is  published  by  Headline  at 

£16.99 


their  opinions  and  their  meetings 
and  their  resolutions;  but  some- 
one’s got  to  lick  envelopes.  The 
important  thing  is  that  such  peo- 
ple don’t  put  off  toe  Government's 
new  friends. 

I don’t  refer  here  principally  to 
celebrities,  some  of  whom  have 
been  drifting  Labour’s  way  fora 
few  years,  or  have  always  been 
Labour  and  are  somehow  able  to 
rationalise  what’s  happened  to  It  1 
refer  mainly  to  those  people  whose 
allegiance  is  to  New  Labour  the 
concept  and  who  are  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Labour  Party 

I don’t  know  whether  it  is  fair  to 
include  Lord  Simon  in  that 
bracket  but  he  can’t  have  been  to 
many  Labour  branch  meetings. 
Tm  guessing  here,  but  since  he 
was  not  a party  member  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
cabinet  Td  say  it’s  a safe  bet  And 
Thatcher  is  happy  that  Blair  “will 
not  let  Britain  down”.  She  is,  of 
course,  wrong.  New  Labour  will 
do  nothing  for  Britain;  they’ve 
simply  invented  a New  one. 
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That  Andrew 
Morton  — 
he’s  not  a 
very  good 
scapegoat, 
as  such 


FOR  five  weeks  now,  the  British 
people  have  been  looking  for 
someone  to  hate,  someone  on 
whom,  we  ™n  load  our  rage  and 
frustration  over  the  death  of 
Princess  Diana.  The  paparazzi 
seemed  promising.  Henri  Paul  is 
dead.  Prince  Charles  looked  as  if 
he  was  going  to  cop  it,  hot  recov- 
ered nimbly  if  belatedly 
So  step  forward,  Andrew  Mor- 
ton, the  author  of  Diana,  Her  True 
Story  (“Shameful"  — The  Daily 
Mirror)  His  crime  appears  to  have 
been  to  have  done  wh&t  plana 
wanted  him  to  do  — get  her  side  of 
the  story  out  — and  to  have  made 
money  doing  it-  As  unspeakable 
crimes  go,  its  hardly  the  worst 
But  I do  have  a niggle  at  the  bade 
of  my  mind,  since  I was  present  at 
the  first  (and  perhaps  the  only) 
occasion  when  Andrew  Morton 
met  Prince  Charles.  It  was  at  the 
press  reception  before  the  couple  1 
began  their  first  big  tour,  of  Aus-  j 
tralia. 

Morton  had  Just  become  royal 
correspondent  of  the  Dally  Stan 
Charles,  in  his  diffident  fashion, 

I inquired  why  he  had  become  a 
journalist.  “Because  Z always 
wanted  to  write,"  said  Morton.  “In 
that  case,"  asked  the  Prince,  “why 
on  earth  did  you  join  the  Daily 


j Star?"  Not  a very  funny  quip,  or 
particularly  offensive  either;  but  I 
do  occasionally  wonder  whether 
he  regrets  or  even  remembers 
making  itnow 

LANGUAGE  comen  have  you 
noticed  how  the  phrase  “as  such" 
has  begun  its  takeover  of  our  daily 
conversation,  like  ground  ivy?  It's 
a sort  of  muted,  British  version  of 
“Noti"  from  Wayne’s  World, 
because  it  generally  denies  what 
has  gone  before.  “He’s  not  my 
boyfriend  as  such”  means,  I sup- 
pose, that  we  don’t  sleep  together 
“It’s  not  what  Td  call  a very  good 
film,  a«  such"  means  that  it's  truly 
awfUL  “Have  you  stopped  smok- 
ing?" "Not  as  such,"  means  you 

haven’t  stopped  smoking. 

In  a Brighton  restaurant  yester- 
day the  bill  had  a 10  per  cent  ser- 
vice charge  added,  hut  the  credit 
card  slip  came  back  with  the  “gra- 
tuity" line  open.  I asked  if  it  hadn't 
been  included,  and  the  waitress 
said:  “That  was  the  service  charge; 
it  wasn’t  the  gratuity  as  such.” 

Intimidated,  I left  a quid  on  top. 

And  has  anyone  got  any  form  on 
“milky”?  it  seems  to  mean  dips}; 
vague,  not  all  there.  “Has  Mandy 
gone  milky?"  a tabloid  asked  the 
other  day  about  a supposed  error 


of  judgment  by  our  Minister  with- 
! out  Portfolio,  and  I heard  a young 
woman  say  of  a friend:  "She’s  a bit 
milky  these  days.” 

BEX  for  old  people  may  he  a com- 
ing politically  correct  cause.  A 
crowd  of  blue-rinsed  ladies  was 
wandering  down  the  front  in 

I practically  never 
speak  to  Alastair 
Campbell  partly 
because  I would 
risk  becoming 
infatuated  with  him 

Brighton,  all  looking  determined 
and  all  wearing  T-shirts  marked 
"Wine  Me.  Dine  Me,  69  Me." 

EVERYONE  claims  they  want 

politicians  who  tell  the  truth,  but 

as  soon  as  they  do,  it’s  called  a 
“gaffe".  As  Tony  Banks,  Britain's 
top  gaffer;  will  tell  you.  His  gaffes 
include  saying  that  England  are 
unlikely  to  win  the  World  Cup,  that 
Paul  Gascoigne  has  no  brains,  that 
some  MPs  look  "like  a pile  of  old 
doos”,  and  — the  latest  — that 


there  is  too  much  football  on  TV. 
All  of  these  remarks  are  obviously 
thunderously  true,  yet  for  saying 
so  Mr  Banks  has  received  almost 
t as  much,  loathing  as  Andrew  Mor- 
ton. Even  the  foetus  joke  about 
William  Hague  first  emerged  dnr- 
| mg  the  TOry  leadership  campaign, 
i told  by  Tory  rivals,  and  later  by 
| Joan  Collins. 

(Banks  was  being  attacked  at  a 
fringe  meeting  this  week  for  mak- 
ing David  Meflor  the  head  of  his 
' football  task  force.  After  defending 
l him,  in  a somewhat  lukewarm 
fashion,  he  declared:  "Well  just 
I have  to  suck  it  and  see,”  to 
delighted  hoots.) 

I suspect  we  are  going  to  lose 
him  anyway  Inside  every  unsuc- 
cessful minister  is  a backbencher 
signalling  wildly  to  get  out;  not  so 
much  a cry  for  help  asa  plea  to  be 
kicked  in  the  slats. 

I WAS  saddened  to  see  the  story 
about  the  actress  Nicola  Fagett, 
who  became  hopelessly  infatuated 
with  Tony  Blair’s  press  secretary 
Alastair  Campbell,  and  bombarded 
him  with  love  letters  — though 
less  saddened  when  1 saw  that  she 
was  plugging  a book  in  which  she 
recounts  the  story 

I myself  practically  never  speak 


to  Mr  Campbell.  Partly  this  is 
because,  with  his  muscular  frame, 
r^tin  good  looks  and  cruel  lip- 
i curling  sneer  he  makes  Mr  Darcy 
look  like  Paul  Daniels.  I would  risk 
becoming  infatuated  with  him 
I mysel£  Also  because  I try  to  avoid 
all  spin  doctors,  afraid  that  if  I lis- 
tened to  them  long  enough,  I might 
actually  come  to  believe  some- 
thing, anything,  they  said. 

AMERICAN  conservatives  have 
set  up  a website  for  people  who 
/•latm  to  have  been  sexually 
harassed  by  BOX  Clinton.  So  for  it 
has  scored  10,000  "hits".  I cannot 
believe  that  even  Mr  Clinton  lias  , 
harassed  10.000  women,  but  then  ; 
he  can  look  after  himself.  But  I can 
imagine  other  less  important  peo- , 
pit*  finding  themselves  Intimidated. 
and  hurt  by  this  kind  of  perma- 
nent, mqqtt  online  bullying  — par- . 
ticnlariy  cowardly  because  it  can  . 
be  anonymous  and  there  is  no  I 
legal  resource  yet 

rj-wnplaining  that  people  misuse 

the  Internet  is  as  pointless  as  say- 
ing they  misuse  the  phone  or  the 
Royal  Man.  I just  wish  its  ardent 
adherents  would  stop  implying 
that  it’s  going  to  usher  in  a mirac- 
ulous and  perfect  new  age  for  us 
alL 


09  on 

the  water 


HEAD' 

TO 'HEAD 


Should  we  search  the  seas 
for  more  oil?  Chris  Rose 
of  Greenpeace  believes 
that's  global  suicide,  while 
oilman  James  May  says 
we  can’t  do  without  it 


Dear  James, 

IT  HAS  been  an  interesting 
summer  hasn't  it?  I was  on 
board  our  ship.  MV  Greenpeace, 
during  our  campaign  when 
activists  used  Inflatable^  or 
swam  in  front  of  oil  company  ves- 
sels in  foe  Atlantic  to  try  and  pre- 
vent seismic  testing  — the  first 
stage  of  new  oil  exploration. 

For  48  days  our  volunteers 
squeezed  Into  a solar  survival  cap- 
sule on  Rockall  to  challenge  the 
UK’s  right  to  develop  oil  there:  later; 
Greenpeace  protestors  occupied 
the  Stena  Dee  oil  drilling  platform. 
The  campaign  was  hit  by  a BP  law- 
suit for  damages  of  £1.4  million, 
which  threatened  to  bankrupt  us. 

All  this  has  focused  world  atten- 
tion on  the  craziness  of  looking  for 
more  oil  and  on  the  irresponsibility 
of  ofl  companies.  Science  Indicates 
that  dangerous  climate  change 
could  result  even  If  we  bum  just  a 
quarter  of  fossil  fuel  reserves  dis- 
covered already  Why  look  for  more? 

Isn’t  it  about  time,  James,  that 
the  oil  industry  accepted  the  logic 
of  science  and  stopped  trying  to 
stockpile  more  oil  reserves?  The 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change  said  back  in  1995  that 
a human-made  impact  ou  global  cli- 
mate was  “discernible".  Govern- 
ments — including  the  UK’s  — 
don’t  dispute  this  anymore. 

In  order  to  stay  within  ecologi- 
cally tolerable  levels  of  climate 
change,  the  carbon  pollution  put 


into  the  atmosphere  must  be  lim- 
ited to  about  5 per  cent  of  all  the  on, 
coal  and  gas  thought  to  exist, 
around  25  per  cent  of  existing 
"reserves".  Even  burning  just  the 
known  oil  reserves  could  push  the 
world  over  the  lower  "safe"  limit 
identified  by  scientists  advising  the 
UN.  We  calculate  that  fossil  ftiels 


Janies  May  left,  and  Chris  Rose 

must  be  phased  out  on  a “carbon 
budget",  which  will,  on  existing 
rates  of  use,  he  exhausted  in  less 
than  30  years.  So,  if  there's  already 
too  much  oil,  why  look  for  more? 
Yours, 

Chris  Rose, 

Greenpeace  Director  of  the 
Atlantic  Frontier  Campaign 

Dear  Chris, 

YOU  are  right  to  say  that  it  has 
been  an  interesting  summer  — but 
not  one  that  has  done  much  to  pro- 
moteprogress. 

I should  make  clear  at  the  outset 


For  the  first  time, 
Martin  Amis 
has  written  as 
a woman. 

Well,  anything  to 
fool  the 
Booker  judges. 


The  Observer 


wfttgiviaga 


HttodwSWi  pi«*  to  jastwtat 
Aaris  has  to  do  to  get  a prize. 


that  concern  for  the  environment  is 
something  that  motivates  ns  aH 
The  people  who  work  In  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry  are  not  all  monsters 
from  outer  space.  We  have  families, 
children,  friends.  The  difference 
between  us  and  you  Is  that  we 
believe  these  tough  questions  need 
to  be  considered  m fofl  context 
Take  the  economic  foctors.  The 
UK's  oil  gas  Industry  has  been 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  last  30  years. 
We  have  invested  over  £150  billion. 
We  have  paid  more  than  that  in  tax 
to  the  Government  And  333,000 
people  now  earn  their  living  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  That  is  not 
something  that  we  — or  you  — 
should  lightly  pass  op.  But  to  main- 
tain that  position  as  many  of  our 
North  Sea  fields  mature,  we  have  to 
look  for  new  reserves. 

All  would  admit  the  science  sur- 
rounding rfimatp  change  is  com- 
plex. One  thing  is  Clear,  though. 
This  is  a global  issue,  necessitating 
a global  response. 

Reaching  agreement  across  a i 
divided  world — between  countries  i 
that  supply  and  countries  that  use  ; 
fuel,  between  the  developed  West ; 
and  those  who  are  on  the  road  to 
development — will  not  be  easy  But 
more  difficult  still  will  be  to  per- 
suade the  final  users  of  energy  the 
man  and  woman  an  the  proverbial 
Clap  ham  omnibus,  that  they  should 
change  the  way  they  use  energy 
Because  that  is  the  route  to  man- 
aging the  issue.  Our  industry  meets 
demand.  It  supplies  the  products 
that  people  want,  to  allow  them  to 
live  the  life  they  wish  to  lead. 

Yours, 

James  May 

Director-General,  UK  Offshore 
Operations  Association  Limited 

Dear  James, 

LET’S  try  again.  As  Heinz  Rother- 
mund  of  Shell  put  it  in  May: 
"Greenpeace  raises  a key  question 
— how  for  is  it  sensible  to  explore 
for  and  develop  new  hydrocarbon 
| reserves,  given  that  the  atmosphere 
may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
greenhouse  gases  that  will  emanate 
from  reserves  discovered  already?" 

Mr  Rothermund  caused  a storm 
by  these  remarks  and  later  claimed, 
unconvincingly  that  he  had  been 
speaking  rhetorically:  But  what's 
your  answer?  OH  or  fossil  fuels  as  a 
whole  — can  the  world  bum  it  all? 
Or  don’t  you,  as  the  oil  industry 
spokesman,  know  your  own  mind 
on  this?  Your  only  answer  seems  to 
be  “maintain  the  status  quo”. 

You  waffle  on  the  subject  of  di- 
mate change.  BP’S  John  Browne 
has  been  clearer  "The  time  to  con- 
sider the  policy  dimensions  of  di- 
mate  change  Is  not  when  the  link 
between  greenhouse  gases  and  cli- 
mate change  is  conclusively  proven 
. . . but  when  the  possibility  cannot 
be  discounted  and  is  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  society  of  which  we 
are  a part  We  in  BP  have  reached 
that  point.”  Not  it  seems,  CJKOOA. 
Yours, 

Chris 

Dear  Chris, 

IT  SEEMS  we  are  simultaneously 
In  agreement  — that  climate 
change  raises  tough  questions,  and 
disagreement  We  believe  the  way 

forward  is  complex,  and  you  think 

it  is  straightforward. 

I am  glad  that  you  have  noted  the 
views  of  my  colleagues,  Heinz 


Rothermund  and  John  Browne, 

I because  it  demonstrates  that  the 
industry  has  been  paying  this  issue 
serious  attention,  not  sweeping  it 
aside  as  you  would  imply  However, 
your  quotation  is  selective.  Heinz 
went  on  to  say  that  the  real  issue  is 
global  energy  management  and 
that  “there  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
continued  use  of  fossil  fuels”. 

There  are  tough  questions  for  us 
which  we  are  addressing,  through, 
for  example,  reducing  our  own 
Industrial  C02  emissions  by  half 
per  joule  of  use  fill  energy  gener- 
ated. But  there  are  tough  questions 
for  you  as  well.  Like,  what  will  you 
say  to  the  330,000  people  whose  jobs  | 
rely  on  the  oil  and  gas  industry?  j 
And  what  win  you  say  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  uses  the  billions  in 
tax  revenues  to  provide  hospitals, 
social  services  and  so  on? 

And,  most  importantly,  what  will 
you  say  to  those  people  when  the  i 
unilateral  closure  of  the  UK's 
industry  makes  not  one  jot  of  dif-  1 
ference  to  the  question  of  climate 
change,  but  causes  massive  eco- 
nomic upheaval  as  we  import  all 
our  oil  and  gas  from  abroad? 

Because  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen. The  most  difficult  question  is  1 
this:  how  do  you  get  the  end  con- 
sumers to  change  their  behaviour? 

How  do  you  influence  people  who, 
every  day  use  the  electric  hairdrier; 
drive  to  work,  type  on  their  com- 
putet; enjoy  the  air-conditioning 
and,  maybe,  shoot  around  in  diesel- 
powered  dinghies  wearing  wet- 
suits made  from  the  same 
petrochemicals  you  would  have  us 
cease  producing? 

Yours  sincerely 

James 


Dear  James, 

YOUR  own  Mori  poll  showed  people 
distrust  the  oil  industry  and,  given 
your  evasive  replies,  I can  see  wby 
Can  you  or  can't  you  burn  all  the 
fossil  fuels  and  still  save  the  di- 
mate? Of  course  the  answer  is  “no" 
and  you're  scared  of  answering 
because  it  means  keeping  some  oS 
in  the  ground. 

You  are  behaving  like  the 
nuclear  industry  Both  thought  you 
could  dump  your  waste  at  sea  — 
and  were  defeated.  Both  try  to  play 
the  jobs  card  but  neither  offers  jobs 
for  a modem,  ecologically  sustain- 
able economy  Energy  efficiency 
creates  many  more  jobs  than 
investment  in  olL  And  for  half  the 
cost  of  the  BP  Foinaven  Field,  a BP 
study  shows  the  public  could  have 
cost-competitive  solar  energy 
overnight  Japan  plans  70,000  solar 
homes  by  2000;  Britain  has  five. 

Industry  is  slow  to  press  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  speed  up  solar 
Why  do  you  keep  arguing  solar 
can't  be  made  cost-effective,  when 
we  know  it  can? 

For  the  earth's  sake  we  need  a 
multilateral  negotiated  regime  to 
phase  out  fossil  fuels.  Britain 
should  lead  that  negotiation  and 
never  develop  the  pristine  whale- 
rich  ocean  between  Rockall  and  St 
KUda  as  an  oQ  field. 

Yours, 

Chris 

Dear  Chris, 

YOU  say  that  we  are  being  evasive, 
but  you  have  chosen  not  to  answer 
the  central  question. 

No-one  In  the  industry  disagrees 
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J with  your  desire  to  reduce  emis- 
sions. No-one,  either  would  dis- 
agree when  you  say  that  we  need  a 
multilateral  negotiated  approach  to 
the  whole  question. 

As  Tony  Blair  recently  told 
Greenpeace,  unilaterally  stopping 
production  in  the  UK  would  mean 
that  “demand  for  oil  would  be  met 
from  production  elsewhere".  Why? 
Because  the  central  issue  would  not 
be  addressed:  how  to  reduce  con- 
sumer demand. 

We  agree  that  there  Is  an  impor- 
tant fixture  role  for  renewables  like 
solar  power  But  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  It  would  take  30  million 
solar  panels  100  years  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  energy  as  one 
Atlantic  Margin  field.  And  these 
panels  will  not  power  planes  or 
help  produce  pharmaceuticals. 

A consumer  education  campaign 
to  reduce  energy  usage  is  one  that 
you,  with  your  undoubted  PR  and 
publicity  skills,  would  be  ideally 
suited  to  undertake  I don't  think 
you  11  do  it  though  — because  most 
people  would  not  agree  with  you. 

In  the  end,  Chris,  this  is  the  very 
nab.  Carry  cm  your  pot  shots  at  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  (very  popular 
but  not  very  effective),  or  campaign 
to  change  public  behaviour  (highly 
effective,  hut  extremely  unpopu- 
lar). The  choice  is  all  of  ours. 

Yours, 

James 

hi  the  debate  on  August  30  thafbual  letter 
from  Anne-Marie  Hutchinson  (chair  of 

Reunite.  National  Council  far  Abducted 

Chidrarfl  read:  "I  do  not  agree  with  your 
basic  tenet  on  the  Importance  of  comrotttBd 

fathers  In  the  lives  of  chfidran."  It  should  have 
read:  *1  do  not  argue  with  your  basic  tensL." 
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SMALLWEED 


are  always  floating  about  on  these 
occasions:  tb  e next  chaixmannf  . 
the  Arts  Council  ought  to  be  the 
man  who  should  have  had  it  last 
time  — the  Yorkshire  entreprti  y 
nem;  Sir  Ernest  Hall.  He’s  the  man 
who  revitalised  Halifax  by  owd- . 
ing  a haven  for  artists  in  a fornfer 
mm 

Hooted  on  classical  music  sifce 
te first heard-ValseTriste, by. 
Sibelius,  at  the  age  of  nine,  he’se 
good  enough  piamst  to  have 
recorded  the  concertos  of  Bartflk 
He’s  had  a contributory  hand  w 
many  of  the  worthwhile  pies  •; 
baked  on  the  Yorkshire  art  scexflSv 
in  recent  years.  And  unlike  most  of 
the  fancied  contenders,  he  isn’t  * 
part  of  the  grand  metropolitan  A 
circla  (I know  MdvynBragg  is  at 
Cambrian,  but  effectively  he's  a J 
lapsed  Cumbrian).  . 


his  sixties,  hut  Fm  told  that  It  does- 
n't show.  New  Labour  must  hire 
this  man  instantly  or  forfeit  all 
credibility 

THE  WORD  pinguid,  I see 
from  the  prints,  is  in  danger 
of  shouldering  its  way  into , 
common  parlance,  so  much  so  that 
SmaDweed  has  had  to  look,  it  up  in 
the  dictionary  The  results  are 
most  disappointing.  Its  principal 
meaning  is  simply  “fiat";  though 
secondary  readings  include  unctu- 
ous, greasy  and  ody  There  is  also 
plnguescent,  which  means  grow- 
ing in  fatness,  as  in  a ruling  by 
Fraser's  Magazine  (1832)  that  "hag- 
gis is  unctuously  pinguescent”. 

1 bad  hoped  to  find  pinguid 
defined  at  the  very  leak  as  pinkly 
and  languidly  fat  but  even  that,  it 
seems,  is  too  much  to  ask  of  it  The 
carious  thing  Is  that  half  the  sight- 
ings of  pinguid  logged  in  the  elec- 
tronic library  over  the  past  four 
years  refer  to  the  Thatcherite  his- 
torian and  Sunday  Times  colum- 
nist Andrew  Roberts  either  by 
name  or  by  meaty — even  pinguid 
— Implication. 

Does  anyone  know,  incidentally 
where  Roberts  went  to  school? 
Curiously;  this  fact  is  not  revealed 
on  the  dust  jackets  of  his  books. 
Eton,  perhaps?  Winchester?  Or 
Bog  Street  Comprehensive?  Why  is 
he  so  shy  on  the  matter?  Perhaps 
he  went  to  8t  Pinguid'S. 


AS  WE  SAT  in 
the  (warmly) 
Melrose  fish  I 
front  at  Brighton  th 
Labour  MP  informe 
composer  Gustav  B 
played  cricket  for  Si 


sun  outside 


iron  the  sea 
week,  a 
me  that  the 
st  had  once 

sex.  I found 


this  hard  to  believe.  ] even  sus- 
pected  a cynical  ploy  to  lead  me. 
and  thus  my  readers,  into  a vulgar 


emu;  but  thatcannc 
cynicism  is  now  ban 
Labour  Party  I see  fl 
reference  books  that 
neuritis  in  his  right 
stopped  him  playing 
switched  to  the  trom 
time  made  his  living 


be  so,  since 
ted  In  the 
jm  musical 
Hoist  bad 
tend  which 
the  piano  (he 
lone  and  for  a 
by  playing  in 


cafe  orchestras)  so  I have  to 
assume  that  my  Labour  MP  has  hit 
on  the  wrong  composer. 

Did  he  perhaps  mean  Walton? 
But  Walton  came  from;  Oldham, 
and  would  in  those  da?s  have 
played  for  Lancashire.  Britten  was 
born  in  a Lowestoft  Suffolk—  in 
cricketing  terms,  a mlrior  county 
— so  he  might  well  hate  qualified, 
but  there's  little  in  his  beuure  to 
suggest  a fondness  for  bat  and  balL 
Maybe  it's  someone  a little  less 
eminent  Arnold  Bax?  John  Ire- 
land? Rutland  Boughloo?  Or 
Charles  Ives?  Or  Henryk  Goreckl 
(right  arm  fast  mediinr)?  Any 
bids? 

LABOUR  were  in  Brighton  (or 
Givingsville.  as  I gather  the 
council  now  wants  to  call  it  in 
honour  of  Tony’s  speed)  and  the 
Tories,  since  this  is  their  turn  to  go 
North,  are  heading  for  HackpooL 
They  haven’t  liked  go  ins  to 
Brighton  since  the  Laboir  mayor 
used  her  address  of  welcome  to 
insult  them:  their  conferences  in 
the  South  are  more  likelj  to  bene- 
fit Bournemouth.  But  is  even 
Blackpool  safe?  Both  its.Tory  seats 
went  Labour  in  the  election,  and 
the  council  is  overwhelm  ngly  so, 
with  only  two  Conservatives  left. 

I hate  to  add  to  WffljamHague’s 
problems,  bat  ought  not  te  and  bis 
talented  staff  to  be  lookcnjfor 
venues  more  politically  a tuned  to 
his  party?  Even  in  Bournemouth 
the  council  has  gone  Lib  Ipm.  Hav- 
ing trawled  the  Municipal  Year 
Book,  I’ve  compiled  a shoe  list  of 
districts  where  the  Tories  trill 
have  a majority  (though  ir.  some 
cases  byelections  may  sine?  have 
eroded  it). 

What  about  Arun,  basedin  sun- 
kissed  Littlehampton?  Tho.  there 
axe  Broxboume,  Herts;  Ea* 

Devon,  based  on  wholly  ddghtfal 
Sidmouth;  John  Major’s  fie'dom  of 
Huntingdon;  South  Staffordshire, 
based  on  Codsam  Spelthone 
(round  Staines)  and  SurreyHeath 
(round  Camberiey).  The  chuce  in 
the  North  is  meagre:  it  seeios  to  Be 
between  Macclesfield  and  lamhLe- 
ton,  in  Hague  country  in  tiKNorth 
Riding. 

At  least  by  relocating  to  s*me  of 
these  spots,  the  party  woulddve 

jaded  journalists  a break  fron 

their  routine  autumn  itinerates. 
The  prospect  of  a Sidmouth  in- 
ference, or  a Codsall  conferace 
even,  would  cheer  them  up  & end 
arid  the  gratitude  might  posSbly 
show  In  their  copy  True,  thes 
places  don’t  have  very  big  eenfer- 
ence  centres.  But  the  Consent 
tiros  aren't  a very  big  party  : 

Nice  to  see  at  Bright dttbis 

Wftfek  that  our  *• 

tepte-  Unisri-s 
fwaney  Bickerstaffe,  having  1" 
rnroked  our  forefathers,  swiftt. 
added:  . . . and  foremothers”.  > 
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Did  she  or 
didn’t  she? 
Marilyn  was 

blackmailing 

th©  Kennedy 

brothers,  a 

new  book 

claims.  But 
it  is  based 
on  phoney 
papers,  critics 
say-  Marie 
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looks  at 

literary 

hoaxes. 

David 

Selboume, 

far  right, 
explains  how 
he  handled  a 
controversial 
and  possibly 
historical 
document 


Marilyn  Monroe  with  Bobby, 
left,  and  Jack  Kennedy 
PHOTOGRAPH:  CECfl.  STOUGHTON 


The  pros  and  the  cons 


t has  been  an  extraordinary 
week  for  historical  scoops  and 

Ian  even  more  extraordinary 
week  for  Little,  Brown,  the  New 
York  publishing  bouse.  First  it 
emerged  that  the  company  was 
poised  to  publish  a translation  by 
the  respected  British  academic 
David  Selbourne  of  a hitherto 
unknown  13th  century  manuscript, 
purporting  to  show  that  an  obscure 
Qalhm-Jewlsh  merchant  had  visited 
China  In  1270,  four  years  before 
Marco  Polo. 

Then  it  transpired  that  Little. 
Brown  had  a possibly  even  bigger 
scoop  — albeit  of  a more  contempo- 
rary nature  — on  its  bands.  This 
time  the  subject  was  John  F 
Kennedy  and  the  author  was  Sey- 
mour Hersh,  a respected  American 
investigative  journalist  of  My  Lai 
feme 

Hersh  had  been  given  documents 
purporting  to  prove  that  Marilyn 
Monroe  bad  had  an  affair  with  JFK 
and  that  the  Kennedys  had  paid  her 
money  to  keep  quiet  The  docu- 
ments also  purported  to  prove  long- 
rumoured  Kennedy  ties  to  the , 
Chicago  mob. 

There  was  just  one  problem:  the 
documents  which  farmed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Hersh  "s  upcoming  book, 
The  Dark  Side  of  Camelot,  were 
transparent  fakes,  forged  on  a type- 
writer that  was  invented  a full 
decade  after  the  documents  were 
supposedly  produced. 

Now  sceptical  academics  are  ask- 
ing aimHariy  hard  questions  about 
Little,  Brown's  other  big  scoop  Is  it 
really  credible  that  David  Sel- 
bourne’s manuscript  — a manu- 
script of  considerable  histone 
import  tf  it  is  genuine  — should 
hgny  lain  undiscovered  for  centuries 
only  to  be  presented  on  a plate  to  a 
British  philosopher  living  in  the 
Marche  area  of  Italy? 

If  the  account  of  the  manu- 
script’s supposed  scribe.  Jacob 
<T  Ancona,  is  genuine,  then  wny  has 
the  owasraf  the  280page  document, 
SelL  bourne’s  mysterious  benefa* 
tea;  insisted  on  anonymity?  And 

why  does  he  refuse  to  show  tiie  docu- 
ments to  any  caae  but  Selbourne? 

No  one  knows  wfoe&er  the  manu- 
script is  a true  account  written  by 
d’Ancopainhis  own  hand,  the  work 


Cod  fax  of  history’s  hoaxers 


Gend  Heidemann,  left,  who 
produced  the  fake  Hitler 
diaries  which  fooled  a 
supposed  expert,  and,  right, 
cover  of  the  Protocols  Of 
The  Elders  Of  Zion,  the 
1 905  Tsarist  forgery 


| Z>fe®etrdnnriffe 
iberlDdfen  con  Hlon 


of  a later  medieval  scribe  or  a mod- 
ern fake.  But  iT  it  turns  out  to  be 
fraudulent  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  an  eminent  academic  has  been 
duped. 

Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  the  historian 
and  former  Master  or  I^terhouse 
college,  Oxford,  now  better  known 
as  Lord  Dacre.  will  never  live  down 
his  role  in  authenticating  the  60-vol- 
ume Hitler  Diaries  for  the  Sunday 
Times  in  1983.  The  diaries  turned 
out  to  be  not  the  work  of  the  Fuhrer 
but  of  a petty  criminal  from 
Stuttgart  with  a passion  for  Nasi 
memorabilia. 

And  since  the  advent  of  modern 

publishing,  there  have  been  a host  of 
similar  frauds,  from  the  1905  Tsarist 
forgery  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders 
of  Zion;  through  Clifford  Irving’s 
fake  autobiography  of  billionaire 
Howard  Hughes  in  1972;  to  the  more 
recent  Diary  of  Jack  the  Ripper,  pur- 
portedly identifying  the  killer  as 
wealthy  Liverpool  cotton  merchant 
James  Maybrick,  but  more  likely 
the  work  of  a contemporary  Liver- 
pudlian down  and  out  Michael  Bar- 

l¥lt» 

Why  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  20th  centurs  do  these  “finds" 
■jgm  to  have  grown  in  frequency 
and  what  does  such  a trend  tell  us 
about  the  quality  of  knowledge  m 
our  so-called  “information  age” 

The  short  answer  is  that  publishing 
is  now  a lucrative  worldwide  indus- 
try that  feeds  into  other  even  more 
lucrative  media  such  as  television 


and  Rfrn  With  this  enm mf>rrlial tea- 
tlon  of  the  has  come  greater 
competition  for  original  stories. 

The  problem  is,  there  are  hardly 
any  that  haven't  already  been 
j reported.  Add  to  that  our  increasing 
dependence  on  so-called  “experts" 
and  this  is  fertile  ground  for  hoax- 
ers. 

Hon;  for  instance,  do  we  distin- 
guish between  information  on  the 
Internet  that  is  accurate  and  infor- 
mation that  is  the  product  of  com- 
puter-literate fantasists?  In  theory 
we  try  to  seek  out  reliable  channels 
of  information,  such  as  the  homo 
pages  of  broadsheet  newspapers, 
television  and  radio.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  that  even  these  supposedly 
“reliable”  rhwnnek  have  become 
debased  by  commercial  pressures. 

The  New  York  Times  may  still 
only  publish  “all  the  news  that  is  fit 
to  print”.  But  for  the  rest  of  the 
industry  it  is  increasingly  a case  of 
piiKlich  and  riamnpfi 

“The  standards  of  publishing  in 
Britain  and  America  have  declined 
to  snch  a degree  that  these  days  it  is 
hard  to  know  what  is  true  and  what 
is  a fake,"  argues  Robert  Harris,  the 
novelist  and  author  of  Faking 
Hitler,  a detailed  account  of  the 
Hitler  Diaries  affair  “Look  at  all 
these  books  an  UFO  abductions  and 
lost  religions.  I do  not  think  publish- 
ers used  to  produce  so  much  crapu- 
lent work.  It  is  all  about  feeding  a 
gullible  market"  Hie  surprise  is 
fhgt  investigative  journalists  and 


academics,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
expert  at  processing  information 
and  at  documentation,  should  also 
sometimes  turn  out  to  be  so  gullible. 
In  the  thrill  of  discovery  normal 
standards  of  objectivity  and  scepti- 
cism can  unwittingly  he  suspended, 
as  the  author  and  his  collaborators 
become  more  or  less  willing  accom- 
plices. 

“There  is  a sort  cf  group  psy- 
chosis that  sets  In,"  says  Harris. 
“Once  an  author  and  publisher  set 
down  a certain  path  the  will  to  < 
believe  becomes  very  strong.  Quite  ' 
rational  authors  become  quite  irra- 
tional." i 


Often  there  is  also  an 
element  of  secrecy 
usually  imposed  by 
the  hoaxer;  but  also 
sometimes  by  the  pub- 
lisher keen  to  protect 
the  scoop  from  rivals'  hands. 
According  to  Harris,  this  secrecy 
combined  with  a sense  of  urgency 
or  rush,  should  be  the  first  tell-tale 
sign.  In  the  case  of  the  Hitler 
Diaries  only  Gerd  Heidemann,  the 
journalist  hired  by  Stem  magazine 
to  purchase  toe  diaries,  had  access 
to  the  source.  Trevor-Roper  was 
bounced  into  making  a snap  judg- 
ment after  leafing  through  the 
diaries  In  a Zurich  bank  vault,  sur- 
rounded by  Stern  executives  and 
without  befog  given  time  to  consult 
other  historians.  “It  was  well  known 
that  Hitler  rarely  put  pen  to  paper  I 


Bullet-proof 


Why  did  Peter 
Mandelson  fail  to  win 
over  the  Labour 
masses  this  week? 
Derek  Diaper,  who 
knows  him  better 
than  most  as  his 
fohner  political 

adviser,  offers  the 
Minister  without 

portfolio  some  advice 


Tony  Blair  wants  compas- 
sion with  bard  edges.  The 
problem  for  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant is  that  he  is  all  hard 
edges  and  no  compass*00  - or  at 
teST  that  is  what  much  of 
Labour’s  grassroots  heltere-  Alas- 
tair  Campbell  if ; not  Qgterwbt 
when  he  says  that  this  wees* 
National  Executive  elections^ 
a beauty  parade,  about  personali- 
ties not  politics:  both  matter,  and 
Peter  Mandelson  fell  fouj 
The  Minister  without  Portfolio 
became  worried 
fortnight  ago,  hearing 

that  Denis  Healey  s long-time  j 

i aeent  hadn't  vo tea  for  him.  He 

touVS  -L^e  on'1  set-up-, 


port  from  the  likes  of  him  we're  in 
real  trouble." 

The  views  of  activists  at 
Brighton  build  up  into  a dear  pic-  - 
tare  of  what  went  wrong.  Almost 
all  agree  with  John  Burton,  the 
SedgeQeld  schoolteacher  who  dis- 
covered Tony  Blair,  that  Mandel- 
gon  did  more  than  anyone  bar 
Blair  to  win  the  election  for 
Labour  and  take  the  party  out  of 
its  wilderness  years.  But  that  was 
not  enough.  “He  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  one  of  us,"  one  activist  said.  “I 
can’t  think  of  an  issue  he  cares 
about,”  complained  another  A 
south  London  agent  said  the  party 
got  what  it  wanted:  “To  keep  him 
working  hard  but  with  a bloody 

JQ°Fbir  a decade,  Mandelson  has 
been  acting  as  Labour’s  bullet- 
proof vest,  starting  as  Neil  Kin- 
nock's  spokesman  in  the 
turbulent  mid-eighties.  It  wasn’t  a 
role  he  Chose,  but  one  he  was 

given.  ... 

Even  now  he  acts  as  a lightning 
conductor  for  Labour’s  present 
leader  He  is  uncompromising 
about  his  politics  and  so  polarises 
oDlnion.  His  problem  is  you  either 


love  him  or  hate  him-  There  are 
no  votes  to  be  garnered  from  a 
middle  ground.  He  has  assidu- 
ously built  up  a following  among 
the  party’s  ultra-loyal  young 
Labour  cadres.  Every  year  he  is 
asked  to  host  the  Young  Fabian 
reception.  Several  people  there 
admit,  to  voting  for  Mandelson 
and  nobody  else,  which  bodes  , 

well  for  his  long-term  future.  1 

But  what  more  immedi-  1 

ately,  does  he  need  to  do  to 
bolster  his  standing  within 
the  party?  Fbrastart.be  needs  ■’ 

to  follow  his  own  advice.  When  J 

he  advised  Tony  Blair  and  J 
Gordon  Brown  on  their  first  v 

NEC  campaigns  he  skilfully  1 

managed  expectations  down-  i 

wards,  limited  their  media  (• 

exposure  and  would  have  cru-  \ 

rifled  them  if  they’d  got  into  a i 
public  row  with  either  another 

The  moment  of  troth— 

Peter  Mandelson  at 

the  Labour  Party 

Conference  in 
Brighton  this  week. 

How  could  he  fan  to  be 
elected  on  to  the  NEC?  mmsaz 


The  moment  he  heard  that  there 
were  60  dlaixes.  he  should  have 
realised  how  implausible  it  ah  was,” 
Harris  says.  In  the  event,  the  sheer 
amount  of  bound  volumes,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  each  page  carried 
a signature  purporting  to  be 
Hitler’s,  had  the  opposite  effect 

A similar  attention  to  quantity 
and  detail  seams  to  have  convinced 
the  author  Shirley  Harrison  and 
publisher  Smith  Gryphon  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Maybrick 
diaries.  Independent  tests  on  the 
paper  and  ink  have  shown  that  the 
diaries  were  almost  certainly  writ- 
ten at  a median  date  of  1921  and  thus 
could  not  have  been  the  product  of 
the  Ripper’s  imagination. 

In  the  case  of  a transparent  fake 
such  tests  are  usually  conclusive. 
The  Hitler  diaries  were  on  a type  of 
paper  that  like  toe  typewriter  used 
to  manufacture  the  documents 
given  to  Seymour  Hersh,  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  toe  events  sup- 
posedly recorded  by  them. 

But  as  Melvin  Harris,  a profes- 
sional “fake  buster”  and  expert  In 
historical  authentication,  points 
out  clever  forgers  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  obtain  blank  paper 
from  the  period  and  to  use  the  cor- 
rect inks.  With  a little  artificial  age- 
ing such  as  baking  the  manuscript  j 
in  the  oven,  it  is  then  relatively  sim- 
ple to  fool  the  experts. 

Often  the  only  recourse  is  to 
examine  the  text  itself  “You  have  to 
look  for  any  historical  or  chronolog- 1 


politician  or;  God  forbid,  a jour- 
nalist. Spin  doctor,  heal  thyself 
On  a personal  leveL  he  must  let 
people  see  beneath  the  hard  shelL 
Vulnerability  does  not  always 
mean  weakness,  as  be  began  to 
show  this  week. 

Those  who 
' know 


:fii§ 


Mandelson  agree  with  Blair  that 
he  is  a “great  guy”  and  his  friends 
do  love  him.  He's  an  active  godfa- 
ther to  four  children.  He's  also 
won  over  his  constituents  in 
HartlepooL  Periodically  journal- : 
ists  go  up  there  to  concoct  “we  hate 
our  aloof  MP"  stories.  They  always 
return  with  empty  notebooks. 

So  why  does  none  of  this  come 
across?  Partly  because  it  doesn't 
I suit  the  media  myth.  The  Prince 
of  Darkness  can’t  have  shades  of 
grey,  or  patches  of  white,  but  it  is 
also  due  to  Mandelson  himself. 
One  former  colleague  says:  “His 
problem  js  not  that  be  doesn’t  suf- 
fer fools  gladly,  but  that  he  doesn’t 
suffer  anyone  gladly" 

Mandelson  has  made  it  Into  the 
political  big-time.  It  Is  time  for 
him  to  relax,  cut  some  slack,  even 
let  his  standards  and  expectations 
slip  a bit  Mix  a little  of  the  “rare" 
off-duty  Peter  into  his  public  per- 
sonae. 

He  also  needs  a real  job.  Blair 
should,  and  I’m  sure  will,  promote 
him  in  his  first  reshuffle.  But  let 
him  have  a department  to  run, 
then  he  would  have  issues  to  care 
about  and  decisions  to  take.  Party 


Truth 

or 

dare? 


The  existence  and  possession, 
in  private  hands,  of  the 
manuscript  I have  trans- 
lated were  first  made  known  to 
me  early  in  1990  by  a visitor  to 

my  home  in  U rhino. 

Several  months  elapsed  before 
I prevailed  upon  the  owner;  who 
lives  in  the  Italian  Marche 
region,  to  let  me  examine  and 
attempt  to  read  the  text  in  his 
presence.  It  was  not  until 
September  1991,  after  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  problems  that 
would  be  involved  in  disclosing 
the  manuscript’s  existence  — for 
both  provenance  and  rights  of 
ownership  are  unclear — that  1 
was  able  to  begin  studying  it, 
always  at  the  owner’s  home. 

As  I worked  intermittently  on 
the  manuscript,  1 became 
increasingly  aware  that  I had  an 
extraordinary  find — a gift — In 
my  hands,  and  a responsibility 
to  make  its  content  known  what- 
ever difficulties  it  might  cause 
me.  The  fart  that  a Jewish 
scholar-merchant,  Iacobbe 
[Jacob]  d"  Ancona,  had  preceded 
Marco  Polo  by  a handful  of 
years  to  the  furthest  Orient, 
leaving  a brilliant  account  of  his 
travels  and  experiences,  was  of 
course  enough  to  drive  me  on. 

Equally  m trigging  was  the 
fact,  or  tradition,  that  the  manu- 
script, so  I was  told,  had 
“remained  hidden"  within  a 
local  Jewish  family  “for  genera- 
tions" — long  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  owner. 
Once  I had  succeeded  in  reading 
it  through,  I came  to  the  clear 
conclusion  that  the  principal 
ground  for  this  was  the  manu- 
script’s dangerous  observations 
upon  religions  questions. 

The  manuscript,  bound  in 
creased  and  discoloured  venum. 
is  25.5cm  tall  and  29.5cm  wide, 
and  contains  280  leaves,  written 
for  the  most  part  on  both  sides. 

It  is  written  on  clean,  fine  paper 
in  a small  but  careful  and  usu- 
ally clear  running  Italic  hand. 

No  name  of  a scribe  is  given. 

As  to  the  hitherto  unkown  (or 
unrecorded)  existence  of  Jacob 
d'Ancona’s  manuscript,  for 
those  who  know  Italy  and  the 
condition  of  its  patrimony  well, 
there  can  be  little  surprise.  I 
myself  do  not  doubt  that,  along 
with  so  many  other  Italian 
works  of  art,  this  is  merely  one 
“lost”  rarity  among  the  rest: 
works  stolen,  “diverted”,  traded 
or,  as  I believe  In  this  case, 
merely  held  in  private  hands 
without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  It  divulged  beyond  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  the  owner; 


ical  anomalies  that  indicate  some- 
one has  used  a faulty  reference 
book,  or  else  search  for  idioms  and 
phrasings  that  wouldn't  have  been 
in  use  at  the  time,"  Melvin  Harris 
says. 

That  is  just  what  scholars  have 
been  forced  to  do  in  toe  case  of  toe 
d'Ancona  manuscript  The  mysteri- 
ous owner  has  refused  to  subject  it 
to  independent  scientific  testing. 

One  leading  China  scholar 
Jonathan  Spence,  the  British-born 
Professor  of  History  at  Yale,  says 
that  when  he  began  to  study  David 
Selbourne’s  translation  he  became 
increasingly  uneasy  “The  merchant 
sets  out  on  his  voyage  with  two 
women,  which  is  very  unusual  — 
that  sounds  like  a novelistic  device 
to  me  Then,  when  he  arrives  at 
Zaitun,  the  Chinese  town  discussed 
by  Marco  Polo,  he  participates 
openly  in  public  debates  which  is 
again  enormously  unlikely  for  that 
period." 

In  Selbourne’s  book,  the  mer- 
chant supposedly  engages  in 
explicit  discussions  about  the  sex- 
ual world.  “No  doubt  people  did 
enjoy  sexual  delights  in  13th  cen- 
tury China,  but  not  in  such  a public 
way  or  in  such  loving  detail," 
Spence  says. 

According  to  Spence,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Selboume  translated 
the  manuscript  In  good  faith  but 
that  it  was  actually  written  as  an 
historical  novel  this  century  or 
slightly  earlier  Selbourne  has  no 
truck  with  such  scepticism,  dis- 
missing his  fellow  academics' 
doubts  as  “pettifogging”.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  the  book's  reception 
is  more  the  result  of  professional 
jealously  than  uncertainty  over  its 
provenance. 

. “I  have  just  survived  an  earth- 
quake in  the  Marche  and  Jacob  and 
I wiU  survive  the  pea  soupers  of 
academia  too,”  Selboume  says  from 
his  home  near  Urbino,  Italy 

But  Spence’s  doubts  have  hit 
home,  persuading  Little,  Brcrwn  to 
delay  the  DS  publication  of  City  Of 
Light,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It 
may  be  several  years,  if  ever  before 
we  know  for  sure  whether  Sel- 
bourne was  right  to  place  his  faith 
in  Jacob  and  “his"  mysterious  man- 
uscript 


That  an  owner — from  tear  of 
confiscation,  theft  or  loss — 
should  be  coy  about  disclos- 
ing a possession  is  also  reason- 
able in  Italian  circumstances.  In 
the  last  few  years  I have  seen  a 
signed  presentation  copy  of 
Baldassare  Castiglione’s  n 
Cortegiano  (1528) — written  at 
the  Renaissance  court  of  Urbino 
— mouldering  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  Marche;  and 
have  examined  part  of  a syna- 
gogue’s ancient  archive,  kept  in 
cardboard  boxes  at  the  home  of 
one  of  its  congregants. 

Last  December  I attended  a 
“world  premiere”  of  "lost”  lute 
music  of  the  court  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino  which  had  been  "dis- 
covered” in  a manuscript  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Biblioteca 
Oiiveriana  in  the  Adriatic 
coastal  town  of  Pesaro. 

The  owner  of  Jacob 
d’ Ancona's  manuscript  changed 
his  mind  several  times  about  the 
wisdom  of  permitting  the  book’s 
existence  to  become  known,  and 
made  clear  that  he  would  proba- 
bly not  permit  the  book’s  exact 
whereabouts  to  be  identified 
during  his  lifetime. 

I wrestled  with  my  own 
doubts  about  translating  a man- 
uscript to  which  others  would 
not  have  easy  access,  and  even 
no  access  at  alL  It  was  a difficult 
choice  to  make.  I eventually 
took  the  view  that  everyone 
else's  interests  would  be  best 
served  by  a faithful  translation 
of  the  text  into  English,  and  by 
my  keeping  my  word  to  the  man- 
uscript’s owner; 

O David  Selboume 

This  extract  Js  from  the  Introduction  to  The 
City  of  Light  by  Jacob  d'Ancona.  translated 
and  edited  by  Davkj  Selboume,  to  be 
published  by  Utile,  Brown  on  October  23. 
TWa  book  can  be  bought  fora  dscountad 
priceof  £20  (Inc  pSp)  from  the  Gua/dlan 
Coitus  Shop  on  0500 6001 02. 


members  (and  voters)  would  start 
to  see  him  as  a politician,  not  as 
an  apparatchik. 

He'd  have  less  time  to  advise 
the  Prime  Minister  of  course. 
Even  his  foes  admit  that  no  one 
could  do  his  current  co-ordinat- 
ing, presentation  and  trou- 
bleshooting job  better  It  would 
mean,  I suggested  to  Mandelson 
when  we  discussed  his  future  last 
week,  that  mistakes  would  be 
made  that  he  could  have  pre- 
vented — the  Government  might 
even  become  less  popular  as  a 
result 

He  looked  at  me  aghast  The 
very  idea  of  allowing  that  to  hap- 
pen appalled  him.  It  is  for  that  very 
simple  reason  that  Labour's  mem- 
bers got  it  wrong  this  summer: 
Even  at  his  darkest  hour,  when  the 
subject  is  how  his  own  career  can 
be  saved,  his  instinct  is  to  put  the 
interests  of  party  and  Prime  Min- 
ister before  himself  If  the  party 
really  knew  him,  they  would  be 
ashamed.  He  should  he  ashamed 
they  don’t  know  him  better 

Derek  Draper  is  author  of  Blair's  1 00 
Days,  published  by  Faber  & Faber 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Martin 
Bell 


Up  . . . The  BBC  war  correspondent 
weathers  Bosnia,  but  it's  nothing  to 
his  battles  as  a knight  in  white  linen 
squaring  up  to  sleaze. 

Up . ■ .The  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous Christine  Hamilton  feuf  to 
derail  the  Bell  bandwagon,  and  our 
hero  romps  to  victory  in  Tatton. 

And  away ...  Channel  4 is  turning 
Bell’s  heroics  Into  a comedy  drama, 
Mr  White  Goes  To  Westminster. 
Bell's  characteristically  low-key 
response:  ’As  long  as  people  are 
clear  it's  only  a story.  I don't  mind.' 


Falling: 

Jeffrey 

Archer 


Going . . . Dodgy  novels,  fibbing 
about  his  personal  history,  a scandal 
with  a prostitute,  deputy  chairman- 
ship of  the  Tories,  more  dodgy  novels, 
and  strongly  denied  allegations  of 
financial  indelicacies  ... 

Going  ...A  ropey  ’novelography', 
high-profile  touting  of  himself  as 
candidate  for  mayor  of  London,  rent- 
a -quote  punditry  after  Di’s  death ... 
Gone ...  Archer  is  found  to  have  a 
hefty  stake  in  the  Tetetubby  merch- 
andising empire:  a strangely  fitting 
way  for  the  La-La  Lord  of  Weston- 
super-Mare  to  add  to  hrs  fortune. 


Opponents  call  it  McGuggenheim, 
as  if  it  were  simply  flogging  burgers. 
But  why  has  New  Yorkrs  leading 
art  museum  sold  its  name  to  a 
run-down  Spanish  sea  port? 

Dan  Glaister  reports  from  Bilbao 

Deal 
of  the 

decade 


It  is  a startling  sight  Bearing 
out  of  the  post-industrial 
gloom  of  Bilbao.  Frank  Gehry's 
construction  for  the  city’s  new 
Guggenheim  Museum  has 
depleted  the  superlative  banks 

since  it  emerged  from  the  waste- 
land beside  the  river  Nervion.  The 
architecture  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times  recently  proclaimed  the 
boQding  to  be  the  reincarnation  of 
Marilyn  Monroe 
To  call  it  a building,  one  senses, 
is  to  do  it  a disservice.  To  call  it  a 
work  of  art,  in  Gehry’s  words, 
would  be  arrogant  But  it  is  a 
unique  structure,  stretching,  curv- 
ing, gleaming  and  glinting  its  way 
alongside  the  river  before  dipping 
under  a road  bridge  and  popping 
up  triumphantly  on  the  other  side. 
The  tower  that  emerges  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bridge  is  a delib- 
erate thumbing  of  the  nose  at  our 
notions  of  structure  and  function. 
It  serves  no  purpose  other  than  an 
aesthetic  one.  It  is  a piece  of  bal- 
ancing design  that  has  the  engi- 
neers working  on  the  project 
bemused.  “We’re  going  to  have  to 
pin  the  architect  down  about  the 
tower.”  I overhear  one  mutter  In  a 
restaurant  close  to  the  site.  “He 
can’t  decide  what  to  do  with  1L" 
That  there  should  still  be  this 
misunderstanding  between  archi- 
tect and  engineers  says  much  about 
the  project  The  Guggenheim  Bil- 
bao Museoa.  as  the  portal  pro- 
claims it,  is  a building  that  should 
never  have  been  built  It  was,  said 
foes  and  even  some  friends,  a mis- 
conceived flight  of  fancy  the  wfld 
imagining  of  a power-crazed,  cash- 
strapped  New  York  museum 
administrator  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  art  and  less  of  architecture. 
It  was  vanity  construction,  a loss- 
leader  exploiting  the  complexes 
and  the  fragilities  of  a vulnerable 
Basque  national  identity  It  was  the 
temple  of  art  as  franchise:  the  first 
golden  arch  in  the  construction  of 
Planet  McGuggenheim.  It  was,  in 
short,  a project  that  was  doomed,  a 
project  that  would  humiliate  the 
Guggenheim,  one  of  the  great 
names  in  American  art,  and  send  it 
sloping  back  to  New  York. 

More  harmfully  perhaps,  it 
would  sink  the  attempts  of  the 
Basques  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
status  of  a modem  nation,  to  imi- 
tate the  Catalans,  who  used  the 
1992  Olympics  as  a springboard  to 
cultural  and  economic  regenera- 
tion, and  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of 
terrorism  with  which  the  word 
Basque  is  Invariably  associated. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  it  hap- 
pened. Instead,  a remarkable  piece 
of  architecture,  a remarkable  piece 
of  art,  has  been  raised  in  Bilbao,  a 
gleaming  affirmation  of  millennial 


confidence  and  sensibilities.  Its 
10.500  square  metres  of  exhibition 


space  is  greater  than  the  combined 
space  of  the  three  existing  Guggen- 
heim galleries  (two  in  New  'Kirk, 
on*?  in  Venice).  Bilbao's  Gugg- 
enheim hag  $S0  mflUrtn  to  buy 
works  of  art,  as  well  as  access  to  the 
New  Ybrk’s  permanent  collection  of 
contemporary  art  By  the  time  it 
opens  on  October  19,  the  project 
will  have  cost  $118  million,  includ- 
ing $84  million  for  the  building. 

Remarkable  statistics,  and  the 
puttering  building  would  seem  to 
have  an  equally  glittering  future. 
But  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
the  project  remains  its  very  exis- 
tence. Just  what  is  this  temple  to 
contemporary  art  doing  amid  the 
grime  of  Bilbao?  Why  should  the 
Solomon  R Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion, with  its  treasure  of  contem- 
porary art  to  offer;  settle  on  Bilbao 
as  the  home  for  its  new  European 
outpost?  If  you  woe  to  select  a 
home  for  your  showpiece  museum, 
would  you  really  go  to  the  faded 
glory  of  a former  centre  of  ship- 
building on  the  Bay  of  Biscay? 

The  explanation  has  a lot  to  do 
with  money  and  little  to  do  with  art 

The  unlikely  relationship  be- 
tween the  Guggenheim  and  Bilbao 
started  in  1990,  when  Thomas 
Krens,  the  larger-than-life  director 
of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation, 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  buying  his  way 
out  of  the  financial  crisis  con- 
fronting the  foundation.  With  debts 
of  $55  million,  the  Guggenheim 
was  facing  embarrassing  hwadiinpg 
in  the  American  press.  The  deficit 
was  partly  incurred  when  Krens 
embarked  on  a programme  of  sell- 
ing works  from  the  Guggenheim's 
collection  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  the  Panza  collection.  This 
seemed  to  be  a glittering  prize,  but 
the  provenance  of  many  of  its  jew- 
els was  questioned  by  the  art  mar- 
ket. This  failed  to  deter  Krens,  who 
carried  on  with  a programme  of 
disposal  and  purchase,  swapping 
old  for  new;  known  for  unknown. 

With  debts  rising,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Guggenheim’s  second 
home  among  the  galleries  and 
dealers  of  SoHo  in  downtown  Man- 
hattan had  stalled.  Krens,  aware  of 
the  treasures  remaining  in  the 
basement  of  the  Guggenheim's 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  home  an  Fifth 
Avenue,  decided  to  realise  his 
assets.  For  $20  million,  the 
Guggenheim  would  lend  its  name 
and  Its  collection  to  a foreign  insti- 
tution. In  exchange,  the  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  would  have 
overall  control  of  the  institution. 
The  Guggenheim  was  to  turn  itself 
into  a franchise  operation. 

At  that  time  Krens  knew  little  of 
Bilbao.  He  had  a fan  more  glam- 
orous location  in  mind:  Salzburg. 
But  there  his  efforts  to  strike  a 
deal  ran  into  opposition  from  a 
local  government  concerned  that 


YOUR  MUSIC 

The  Guardian,  Channel  4 and  HMV 
have  launched  the  biggest  poll  ever 
to  trnd  the  greatest  100  albums 
of  the  20th  Century.  We're  asking 
everybody  in  the  country  to  vote  in 
the  nationwide  poll.  Every  Guardian  / 
reader  will  be  entered  into  a grand  / 
draw  with  a chance  to  win  100 
albums  ot  their  choice  from  HMV. 
Below  are  tire  choices  from  a 
member  of  East  17: 


TONI  MORTIMER 

1.  Adam  And  The  Ants:  Kings  Of 
The  Wild  Fontier 

2.  Bon  Jovi:  Gross  Roads 

3.  Fleetwood  Mac:  Greatest  Hits 

4.  Bob  Marley:  Legend 

5.  Public  Enemy:  Fear  Of  A Black  Planet 
G.  Michael  Jackson:  Oangerous 

7.  Janet  Jackson:  Janet 

8.  UB40:  Labour  Of  Love 

9.  John  Lennon:  Imagine 

10.  Madness:  Complete  Madness 


Send  your  completed  form  to: 
Music  of  the  Millennium, 

PO  Box  67.  Worksop.  Notts  $80  1 ZX 


OF  THE  MILLENNIUM 


TOST  CHOKE 

Artist 


Title 


SECOND  CHOICE 
Artist  ' 

Title 


THUIO  CHOICE 

Artist  

Title 


AdAess 


Postcode 


Daytime  teL  do 


Age  (please  tick  as  appropriate):  trader  18  □ 19-34  □ 35-54 □ 55*  □ 

Tams  and  ComXtans:  1.  One  wknwgtelOMfaMB  otlhalr  choice,  10  nimaa  op 
get  Eioo  of  HMV  gift'  wuctas.  Mows  wfl  be  drawn  a random  tmeiwMes 
received  by  2W0S7. 2.  Wfmas  vriB  be  noHfed  by  post  or  ptntyby  Ifl  1/97  and 
may  be  involved  in  juMcdy  If  .required.  3.  No  cad  aftcraattye  b offered.  4 If  you 
have  Bay  queries  atjoot  the  pramoflcn  ptesse  write  toThePromotor.  HMV  UK  Unttsd, 
f%a  HoiEei  142  WVdow  Street,  London  WIY4LH.  4.  Please  sMb  if  ytiu  do  not  wfsh 
to  receive  tafomoBon  tram  flwSuanfian  or  companies  screened  by  id.  G 
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Hre  Saturday  October  4 1997 


Some  like  It  not-..  Bilbao’s  ; ; 

beautiful  new  Guggenheim 
Museum  (left)  has  even 'been  5 
compared  to  Marilyn  Monroe.  v 
But  unemployed  locals  are 


This  is  a remarkable  piece  of  architecture,  a 
gleaming  affirmation  of  millennial  confidence 


the  cost  would  be  too  bard  to  sell  to 
its  citizens.  Then  a New  York- 
based  director  of  Madrid's  Reina 
Sofia  museum  mentioned  Bilbao. 
Krens  had  little  idea  of  the  city’s 
location  or  history  but  let  himself 
be  taken  there  in  April  1991. 

For  the  Basques,  the  arrival  of 
the  big  man  was  both  timely  and 
reassuring.  Bilbao  had  missed  the 
1992  regeneration  train,  when 
Barcelona  hosted  the  Olympics, 
Seville  the  World  Expo  and  Madrid 
became  European  City  of  Culture. 
It  is  possibly  the  least  glamorous  of 
the  Spanish  regional  capitals,  its 
heavy  Industry  left  behind  by  the 
emergence  of  the  “tiger 
economies”  of  south-east  Asia  in 
the  eighties.  But  the  Basques  had  a 
plan:  Bilbao  2000  would  see  an 
attempt  to  regenerate  the  city  mak- 
ing it  the  centre  of  the  service 
economy  a programme  of  grands 
projets  based  around  the  derelict 
riverside  running  through  the  city 
would  lead  Bilbao  into  this  future. 
Resources  were  ploughed  into  a 
new  metro  system,  commissioned 
from  Sir  Norman  Foster  A new  ter- 


minal for  the  rather  dowdy  airport 
and  an  enormous  congress  hall 
were  planned.  Santiago  Calatrava 
was  commissioned  to  design  a foot- 
bridge over  the  Nervion. 

And  then  Krens  arrived.  The 
Basques  fell  over  themselves  to 
impress  him,  laying  a red  carpet  on 
the  tarmac  of  Bilbao  airport,  flying 
him  by  helicopter  around  the  city 
to  a lavish  lunch  in  the  countryside, 
then  taking  him  to  Guernica  to  see 
the  site  of  the  inspiration  for 
Picasso’s  painting,  before  going  on 
to  a meeting  with  Jose  Antonio 
Andanza,  president  of  the  Basque 
country  Krens  must  have  won- 
dered what  was  going  on.  Almost  a 
whole  day  in  the  Basque  country 
with  nothing  more  than  a glimpse 
of  the  city  In  which  he  was  being 
invited  to  set  up  his  museum.  There 
was  a good  reason.  The  Basques 
were  keen  for  Krens  to  come  away 
with  a favourable  impression  of 
Bilbao’s  culture  and  sophistication 
rather  than  its  grime  and  politics. 

Krens  was  eventually  shown  the 
proposed  site  for  the  museum — the 
old  com  exchange.  La  Alhdndiga. 


He  wasn't  impressed,  but  be  and 
the  Basques  signed  a statement  of 
intent  to  justify  the  trip  mare  than 
anything.  But  in  Madrid,  on  his 
way  back  to  New  York,  Krens  learnt 
that  the  Basques  were  serious,  that 
they  had  the  $20  million  he  wanted, 
and  that  they  had  the  political  will 
to  push  the  plan  through. 

Krens  returned  to  Bilbao  in  May 
1991  with  Gehry  whom  he  wanted 
to  build  the  new  Guggenheim. 
Krens,  with  a $20  million  commit- 
ment from  the  Basques  in  his 
pocket,  decided  to  see  how  for  he 
could  push  them.  The  Alhondiga, 
he  and  Gehry  declared,  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  sort  of  institu- 
tion both  parties  wanted  to  create. 
Why  not  build  a new  museum? 
Here  legend  takes  oven  Krens.  out 
jogging  in  Bilbao,  looked  down 
from  a bridge  across  the  Nervion 
and  saw  the  ideal  site  for  his 
museum,  next  to  the  river  and 
opposite  the  university  He  has 
described  this  moment  as  an 
“epiphany”.  In  a rare  moment  of 
discord  between  architect  and 
impresario,  Gehry  claimed  that  it 


Sit  down.  Caroline  Sullivan  has  shocking  news  about  Radio  1 

They’re  playing  My  Time 


Provocations 


It  was  bound  to  end  in  tears. 
Mark  RadclifTe  and  Lard  were 
never  going  to  possess  the  mass 
appeal  of  Chris  Evans.  They  knew 
it  themselves.  The  only  one  who 
didn't  seems  to  have  been  Radio  1 
controller  Matthew  Bannistec  who 
appointed  them. 

That  Bannister  was  willing  to 
take  the  chance  says  much  about 
Radio  1 these  days.  Mark  and  Lard 
may  have  tost  goq.ooo  listeners,  but 
they’re  the  best  breakfast  presen- 
ters the  station  ever  had.  Their 
deadpan  wit  is  perfect  for  early 

morning,  when  you're  not  up  to  a 
full-frontal  Evans-style  assault. 
They  even  care  about  music. 

Bannister's  experiment  may 
have  foiled  in  the  ratings,  but  he 
can  lake  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  presides  over 
the  best  Radio  1 even  Before  he 
became  controller  four  years  ago. 


Radio  1 was  a joke,  a wasteland  of 

bearded  ego-merchants  who,  when 
forced  to  to  play  a record,  invari- 
ably reached  for  George  Michael  or 
Simply  Red.  Dance  music?  Only  if 
it  was  In  the  top  10.  Our  Tune  was 
the  station’s  most  popular  feature, 
and  Steve  Wright’s  fictional  “char- 
acters’’. like  Gervaise  the  gay  hair- 
dresser; ran  a close  second.  The 
sole  bright  light  John  Peel,  was 
stuck  in  the  graveyard  slot. 

What  would  have  happened  if 
Bannister  hadn't  been  a new-music 
fan  determined  to  purge  the  old- 
style  presenters?  The  short  answer 
is  that  it  would  still  be  awash  with 
Dave  Lee  Travises.  The  ratings 
would  probably  be  higher  (five  mil- 
lion listeners  tuned  out  within  two 
years  of  Bannister’s  arrival), 
bands  like  Pulp  would  still  be  mar- 
ginalised, and  the  Status  Quo 
Affoir  (wherein Radio  l refused  to 
air  the  old  buffers’  records),  would- 
n’t have  occurred.  And  it  would 
still  be  comparable  to  American 


f 


“rock”  stations,  where  U2  are  con- 
sidered alternative.  Instead,  Radio 
l's  music  policy  is  the  most  adven- 
turous In  the  country  With  the 

exception  of  the  new  indie  station 
XFM  and  some  of  the  pirates,  it  is 
the  only  place  to  hear  Important 
new  music.  It  mors  or  less 
launched  Britpop,  on  Steve 
Lamacq’s  and  JoWhiley’s  Evening 
Session,  and  will  have  a substantial 
hand  in  whatever’s  next. 

There  have  Inevitably  been  a tew 
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was  he  who  found  the  site,  going  up 
into  the  hills  overlooking  the  city 
and  spotting  the  ideal  positkm. 

An  architectural  competition 
was  organised  by  Krens  and, the 
Pagqnefi,  wtthSeinreichElotz,  who 
had  helped  Krens  present  his  plans 
for  a Guggenheim  in  Salzburg;  as 
final  arbiter:  Three  architects  were 
invited  to  compete:  Arata  Isa 
the  Japanese  architect  who 
designed  the  Guggenheim 
slon  in  SoHo,  the  Austrian  pi 

CkxjpHimm^blau,  and  Gehry  They 
were  given  three  weeks  and  $10,006 
to  come  up  with  a plan  that  incor- 
porated the  road  bridge.  The  com- 
petition, which  was  not  publicised, 

was  won  by  Gehry  • 

Mare  than  . six  . years  latex; 
Gehry's  building  is  preparing  for 
its  grand  opening.  Sitting  in  the. 
museum’s  boardroom,sur  rounded 
by  Athena-style  posters  of  the  clas- 
sics of  contemporary  art,  Juan 
Ignacio  Vidarte,  general  director 
of  the  Guggenheim  Bilbao.  Foun- 
dation. sktifullydeflects  criticism. 
of  the  project  He  claims  not  to 
have  read  one  of  the  most  critical 
studies  of  the  project,  Story  Of  A 
Seduction,  bythe  US-based  Basque  ■ 
academic  Joseba  Zulaika.  A man. 
who  has  been  involved  with,  the 
project  since  its  inception,  Vidarte 
.is  courteous  and  patient,  taking 
time  to  talk  through  the  problems 
farmg  the  -museum,  but  always 
emphasising  the  positive. 

Yes,  he  says,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Guggenheim  Should  be.  in  Bfl.-.; 
baa  “We  Basques  are  famous  for  - 
being  proud  of  ourselves,  bat  we’re  - 

not  so  proud  as  to- think  that  this 
was  the  obvious  choice  fbr  the 
Guggenheim.  One  ■ of  the  more  ; 
attractive  parts  of  this  story  was 
that  it  was  partiy  led  by  t±ance.  At. 
the  right  time  and  the  right  place, 
these  two  interests  onndng  from 
verydiffermtposltiQnsconvCT02d.'’ 

No,  he  says,  local  objections  that 
the  entire  cultural  budget  has  been 
diverted  to  tins  one  project  are 
shortsighted.  The  titanium-coated 
building  is  resented  by  many 
Basques,  who  see  a cultural  palace 
covered  in  (me  of  the  most  expen- 
sive materials  available  as  a snub 
in  a region  where  unemployment 
is  almost  25  per  cent  “I  admit  it’s 
big  money"  says  Vidarte,  “but  in 
relative  terms  it's  not  a big  amount 
of  maneyfrom  the  public  budget  If 
it  doesn't  promote  other  activities 
around  It,  I wifl.be  very  surprised.” 

Three  rnonths  before  the 
opening,  however;  there 
were  still  prohlems  facing 
the  museum.  Not  least  of 
these,  and  emblematic  of 
tiie  strange  priorities  behind  the 
prqject.  was  the  absence  of  an  artis- 
tic director  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  this  has  not  mattered  too 
much.  The  head  of  (he  Guggen- 
heim Museum  Bflbaq  Foundation 
ultimately  answers  to'the  director 
of  the  Solomon  R Guggenheim 
{foundation  in  New  Yprk  Thomas  - 
Krens-  In  the  absence  of  an  artistic 
director  in  Bilbao,  fhe  Basques 
have  turned  to  Krens  for  guidance. 

And  then  there  Is  the  question  of 
Guernica,  possibly  .foe  most 
famous  piece  of  “local"  art  Guer- 
nica is  held  by  foe  fteina  Sofia 
museum  in  Madrid.  Part  of  foe 
coincidence  of  interests  between 
the  Basques  and  Krens  was  a desire 
to  bring  Guernica  to  foe  Basque 
country  Krens  felt  sure  that  the 
clout  of  the  Guggenheim,  with  its 
extensive  collection  ofi  works  by 
Picasso,  would  help  to  bring  Guer- 
nica to  Bilbao.  The  Basques  fat 
that,  with  their  new  museum  in 
place,  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  return  to  its  spiritual  home 
would  be  overwhelming.  But  they 
didn’t  count  on  the  bloody-minded- 
ness of  the  Reina  Sofia  or  of  Claude 
Picasso;  protector  of  foe  Picasso 
estate  and  a member  of  the  board  of 
the  Reina  Sofia.  In  JUiy’foe  Reina 
Sofia  ruled  out  the  loan  of  foe 
painting  to  the  Guggenheim,  claim- 
ing it  was  too  fragile  to  transport  ~ 
“We  think  it's  a mistake,”  says 
Vidarte.  "It's  mainly  political.  The 
Reina  Sofia  does  not  want  to  lend 
the  main  attraction  of  its  collec- 
tion, even  for  a short  period.” 

With  or  without  Guernica,  the 
museum  will  open  on  time  and  on 
budget  at  a glitzy  ceremony  later 
this  month.  It  will  be  Krens’s 
night.  And  why  not?  The  American 
can  feel  happy  with  himaelfi  the 
Basques  have  given  foe -Guggen- 
heim foundation  in  New  York  $20. 
million  to  help  it  repay  &s  debts; 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  has  a 
bright,  spanking  new  museum  in 
Europe  bearing  its  name;  and  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation  baa  a 
way  of  moving  its  collections  out 
of  the  vaults  and  into  galleries. 
Art  as  commodity  museum  as 
franchise.  It  could  just  catch  on. 


mistakes.  One  was  the  hiring  of 
MTV  VJ  Lisa  TAnson  in  the  appar- 
ent belief  a Marie  female  would  up 

the  station’s  cred.  She  turned  out  to 
be  a whoop-and-boller  jock  of  the 
old  school,  and  her  replacement  by 
Whfley  came  not*  moment  too 

SOOn.  r AnSOn’S  Tfrnma 

Freud,  one  of  Bannister's  first 

appointments,  was  even  worse. 
Moreover  the  almost  fanatical 
commitment  to  new  music  means 
that  you’ll  rarely  hear  anything  . 
made  before  1990.  But  the  station 
has  learned  from  its  mistakes,  and 
new  employees,  like  former  rock 
writer  Mary-Anne  Hobbs,  seem  to 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  ability 

and  are  left  to  play  what  they  fanry 
It’s  a national  service  to  be  proud 
c£  That's  why  the  hiring  of  Zoe  Ball 
is  soomlnous.  Pairing  the  IriddioTV 
statist  with  Kevin  Greening  (catch- 
phrase:  “My  name  is  Kevin”)  aggra- 
vates foe  mattec  The  implication  '' 

that  Radio  1 is  desperate  to  daw 
back  listeners — and  it  probably  - 
wffl.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 


Play  down  the  importance*  of  ] 
and,  heaven  help  us,  restore  n 
Bannister  values. 

At  least  Radcliflfe  has  only 
moved  to  afternoons.  And  he 
probably  not  complaining  A 
once  said,  he  hates  getting  uj 
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Arc  backers  can 
draw  on  Peintre 


to!SJS?”unS  expects  French  favourite 
o repel  Bntish  at  Longchamp  tomorrow 


ago  Helissio 
looked  one  of  the 
ensrts  when  making 
all  to  run  away  with 
iT5c  *** lArc  de  Trionujhe 
tat.  ate  a lot  of  laceSSS 

“ superstars,  he  h5 

r^»UB  *“  3 **«* 

««ors  — poor  placing  by  his 
trainer,  indifferent  jockey- 
^?h^d  Pfr^Ps  over-hypSg 

the  media  — has  resulted 
™ a season  of  anti-climax  but  I 
tomorrow  “ Longchamp  he 
has  the  chance  to  put  the  re- 
cord straight 

Coincidentally  like  last 
year  he  is  drawn  five,  a stalls 
position  which  will  give  him 
evepr  diance  to  jump  out  se- 
Sf®  ra^s  and  make  the 
best  of  his  way  home. 

Nothing  got  near  him  last 
Y&X  when  he  beat  the  richly 
talented  Pilsudski  by  five 
lengths  with  Oscar  Schindler 
and  Swain  third  and  fourth 

The  difference  now  is  that 
he  will  be  ridden  by  Domi- 
nique Boeuf,  instead  of  Oliv- 
ier Peslier,  and  that  everyone 
is  alive  to  his  game  plan. 


Big  race  field 


Allowing  him  to  dictate  will 
Jjesuicxde  for  the  other  run- 
as  in  the  King 
George  at  Ascot  when  King- 
hf1iSrJ5?a^  took  him  on.  it  will 
?e  hi  the  interests  of  all  if  he 

theS?^  30x1  dogBed  from 
_ There^is  a possibility  that 

^s  trainer, 
could  instruct  Boeuf  to  hold 
blm.up.  Helissio  has  won 
from  behind  but 
Boeuf  had  a nightmare  when 
teymg  to  do  this  in  the  French 
Derby  last  year  and  it  was 
that  which  lost  him  the  ride. 

Peslier  took  over  and  Helis- 
sio went  from  strength  to 
strength  but  the  French 
champion  jockey  is  now  on 
Femtre  Celebre,  a colt  with  a 
wonderful  turn  of  foot;  a 
strength,  however,  which  can 
also  be  an  Achilles  heeL 
. We  saw  this  in  the  Prix  Niel 
three  weeks  ago  when  Peslier. 
holding  up  Peintre  Celebre 
for  his  famed  late  burst,  was 
unable  to  get  him  off  the  rail 
In  time  to  catch  Rajpoute. 

Peintre  Celebre  flew  when 
he  saw  daylight  giving  some 
msight  into  just  what  a sensa- 
tional galloper  he  is  but 
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drawn  on  the  rails  at  number 
two,  Peslier  could  again  be 
looking  for  room  at  the  vital 
Stage. 

Pilsudksi  is  probably  the 
toughest  horse  In  the  race.  He 
is  renowned  for  his  battling 
qualities  and  in  a one-to-one 
situation  you  would  back  him 
to  wear  down  any  opponent. 
Last  year  he  was  never  given 
the  chance  to  get  to  grips  with 
Helissio  but  I fancy  Mick  Kin- 
ase will  be  keen  to  join  hqnio 
soon  after  turning  into  the 
straight  this  time. 

At  Leopards  town  in  the 
Irish  Champion  recently  Pil- 
sudski kicked  aside  high- 
class  opposition  with  disdain 
and  even  though  he  is  a five- 
year-old  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  any  deterioration  setting 
in. 

Oscar  Schindler  is  another 
five-year-old  who  showed  his 
well-being  recently  with  a 
comprehensive  victory  in  the 
Irish  St  Leger.  He,  or  rather 
his  jockey  Cash  Asmussen, 
was  caught  out  by  the  front- 
running tactics  of  Helissio 
last  year  and  came  from  last 
at  halfway  to  get  within  a 
short-neck  of  Pilsudski  at  the 
line. 

Surprisingly  Asmussen  has 
again  been  entrusted  with  the 
ride  rather  than  Stephen 
Craine  who  did  an  impecca- 
ble job  in  the  Leger. 

Rae  Guest  as  a jockey  knew 
1 what  it  was  like  to  be  passed 
i over  on  die  big  occasion  and 
nothing  would  give  him  a 
greater  thrill  than  to  make 
his  mark  by  training  My 
Emma  to  win  tomorrow. 

My  Emma,  a half-sister  to 
Classic  Cliche,  was  one  of  the 
best  three-year-old  fillies 
around  last  autumn  when 
winning  the  Prix  VermeiUe 
and  her  whole  campaign  has 
been  geared  towards  the  Arc 
this  year.  She  won  the  York- 
shire Oaks  impressively  and 
having  recovered  from  a foil 
recently  must  have  a great 
each-way  chance. 

Godolphin  run  both  Predap- 
plo  and  Swain  who  finished 
fourth  last  year  but  came  into 
his  own  when  beating  Pil- 
sudksi and  Helissio  in  toe 
Ring  George  at  Ascot  in  July. 
Soft  ground  brought  his  abun- 
dant stamina  into  play  that 
day  and  it  win  be  in  his  inter- 
ests if  Predappio  were  to  take 
on  Helissio  from  toe  start 

Tactics  are  going  to  be  cru- 
cial bat  I believe  Peintre 
Celebre  (3.20)  will  be  up  to 
the  task. 


Richard  the  first Haanri  (right)  and  Richard  Hills  prove  easy  winners  of  yesterday's  Somerville  Tattersalls  Stakes  photo; ttwvor  jones 

Prince  to  deny  Cambridgeshire  rivals 


Ron  Cox 


GIVEN  that  it  is  one 
of  the  hardest 
handicaps  in  the 
Flat  racing  calen- 
dar, today’s  Tote  Cam- 
bridgeshire at  Newmarket 
has  been  remarkably  kind 
to  punters  in  recent  years. 
Four  of  the  last  five  win- 
ners have  defied  51b  penal- 
ties, with  solid  handicap 
form  proving  a sound  basis 
for  success. 

If  recent  trends  hold  true 
supporters  of  Prince  Of  De- 
nial should  get  a good  run 
for  their  money. 

A progressive  three-year- 
old,  penalised  51b  for  his 
victory  in  a decent  handi- 
cap at  Newbury  last  month, 
David  Arbuthnof  s colt  is  at 


the  top  of  a short  list  com- 
prising Sandmoor  C ham- 
bray,  Pasternak  and  Epic 
Stand. 

The  ability  to  quicken  off 
a strong  pace  is  necessary 
in  a race  like  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire. and  Prince  Of 
Denial  showed  a smart  turn 
of  foot  to  win  a 20-ranner 
race  at  Newbnry  in  only  his 
fourth  start  in  a handicap. 

An  injury  sustained  at 
Lingfield  in  May  kept 
Prince  Of  Denial  sidelined 
for  more  than  two  months 
during  the  summer.  He 
returned  looking  better 
than  ever  and  is  one  of  the 
least  exposed  of  today’s  36 
runners. 

After  walking  the  course 
yesterday,  the  connections 
of  Pasternak  are  satisfied 
that  the  ground  will  not  be 


too  fhst  for  their  Magnet 
Cap  winner,  who  is 
reported  in  tip-top  shape. 

Pasternak  travelled  well 
throughout  toe  York  race, 
suggesting  this  far  long- 
shorter  trip  is  unlikely  to 
prove  on  the  sharp  side.  If 
he  gets  toe  run  of  the  race 
again,  Pasternak  should  go 
close  off  just  a 61b  higher 
mark. 

Tim  Easterby  produced 
Jo  Mell  in  superb  shape  to 
win  at  Ascot  last  weekend, 
with  the  help  of  the  draw, 
admittedly,  and  the  Malton 
trainer’s  Sandmoor  Cham- 
bray  comes  here  at  toe  very 
top  of  his  form. 

The  six-year-old  was  not 
disgraced  when  runner-up 
in  a Listed  race  at  Ayr  last 
tone.  Judging  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  accco  anted 


for  Danish  Rhapsody  at 
Epsom  before  that,  Sand- 
moor Chambray  is  another 
penalised  runner  with  a 
great  chance. 

The  same  applies  to  Epic 
Stand,  -who  threaded  his 
way  through  a large  field  at 
Doncaster  to  win  by  half  a 
length.  He  looks  a likelier 
type  for  toe  race  than  the 
Ramsdens*  other  contend- 
er, Southerly  Wind. 

The  best  long-shot  might 
be  Secret  Spring,  who  ran 
well  for  a long  way  in  toe 
race  last  year,  but  Prince 
Of  Denial  (3.35)  and  Paster- 
nak look  toe  pick. 

On  toe  subject  of  penaL 
ties,  toe  61b  extra  Reams  Of 1 
Verse  picked  up  for  her 
Oaks  victory  may  prove  her 
undoing  in  toe  Sun  Chariot 
Stakes. 


At  the  weights  she  looks 
vulnerable  against  Dnst 
Dancer,  who  had  beaten  toe 
Oaks  runner-up,  Gazelle 
Royale,  at  Deauville  before 
running  out  of  stamina  in 
toe  Prix  Vermeille. 

Reams  Of  Verse  may  have 
problems  giving  61b  to  One 
So  Wonderful  (2.55),  whose 
belated  seasonal  debut 
could  not  have  been  more 
impressive.  With  the  Luca 
Cumani  Mam  In  foil  flow, 
this  one-time  1,000  Guineas 
hope  can  confirm  the 
promise  of  her  eight-length 
Sandown  win. 

Sandicliffe  (5.20),  who 
has  returned  to  form  with  a 
vengeance,  is  worth  an  in- 
terest in  the  Links  Handi- 
cap. She  was  desperately 
unlucky  from  a poor  draw 
at  Yarmouth  last  tone. 
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396 » 30521  MogMiBtonm51tob3-S4> R Hraack  « 

SB70  <B3221  TMFMawllaeRGItaBWH) PM  BMbt  ■ 

MM?  S-4  DdbUb  Edpat  7-2  Futwr  R|pt  6-1  JipA,  7-1  Ha  Poway  Tret  6-1  tay  Sat  10-1  Gamp 
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TUB  80 


! A >■  fEHGK  SPARK  PUBS  PBWJRHAHCE 
^rs4l,wMJRSBIY  HANDICAP  ZVD 

6f  £5,796  (7  dsdarecfl 

<010  311 

682(7)  101 

903  W 3113 

<H(1)  31® 

HE0  31 

<OG0  «3140 
687R  1» 

State  5-2  IBM  A ft®.  3-1  toM  1*0.  M Use  Ions,  Mam,  8-1 
MxesMBfe. 


. G Crtr  SB 
. I Maa  B 
-JHM 
. T (Maa  88 


TOP  FORM 
Crack  Ob 
NkkShaip 


WBfCflK 
Crack  On 
Pmtaata 


145  Orsay  

420  nata  Force  lUai  Fores 

4.50  RotarrsTay  Nome  Lent 

0«aL  faR-handed  intutallng  couree.  nearly  2m  romd  wttfi  250yds  nn-ki. 
Sotag;  Good  to  firm.  * Denotes  barters. 

LangAtance  kmOara;  Ctabrol  p.40)  John  Berry,  Nswnsrtet,  764  mflss. 

Sown  day  vtanan:  ttne. 

Hnknd  that  tbos  110  Dromhana.  Hhont  240  Fad. 

Figures  In  brackets  after  horse's  netra  denote  days  since  teal  outtng.  F.  Hat 

o CHASSIS  & HURDLERS  MOVtCE  CHASE  H 
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2 0531® 

3 71830- 


JWP»Joara6-ii-a Mte 

CirajB)T6eow5-11-2 BAR 

8a(T7tePitatra7-U-0 B 


o ^/lTOEFORHHIK  handicap  hurdle  , . 

2m  110yds  £G,386  (10  dscJarsd)  I BBCt  | 

11422  RvlMwi(te9ffi)l4aAPBiBl1l-10 6 Marfa  82 

15341-  SraaarSpolfliaMNHerifeOTilW M A RbgaraU  B 

44-  Oeteal (FBI)  4lrflwy  11-0 VSM b 60 
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061-  Brecca (PtSin WaUr  18-0 ■ Bcfmta  78 

3-1  DetaMd.  4-1  Sunaei  So*  U-2Fi»  Dw  FMr  team  13-2  tat,  7-1  CranOtn  Bcofewa  8-1 
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1 JBkr4BnkkiM  Job*  8-10-12 

2 (fenjffmwWf  5-10-12 
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Bite  11-10  Day,  1 WSdjan.  5-1  Jtar  Janet  id-i  tea. 
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M C A VALETS  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
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1 FI-71?  kkwfaTar  P)MFte  p-1  1-ID— 

2 34CW  SSudfliR  (BTsPhtaK' MI-8 

Ba^^4-6taifeUn{  13-8  Note  Cckm  5-1  HCetfi  ley. 
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B PufdieSB 

RJaDMM  88 


| COURSE SPBMUSTS 


COURSE  SPECMUSTS 


TI*  Shy  Padre 
Mr  Moriarty 
Danger  Bafay 
Nonfic  Breeze 
Canfloal  Rede 
Scariel  Rambler 


130  Htev  Htaar 

100  Edhamoor  Pilnca  Tim  Shy  Padre 

3.30  Ttaattnfli  Ik  Moriarty 

4 CO  Danger  Baby  (ab)  Danger  Baby 

4.35  Htahamira  HonficBrceza 

5.05  CmdbMRuto  CmdhMRote 

5.35  (^AnteRete  Scariat  Rambler 

LEft-honded  oval  track  oT  Wm  wtm  170yds  nt»4n. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  UfrtftersL 

Long  ilstance  traveSers:  Danger  Baby  M.00)  P Bowen,  Dyled,  180  rules. 

Sewn  day  mtaneic  3.30  Mr  Moriarty,  TabBisOi;  4.0  Osnger  Baby;  415  Nstiamira. 
Blinkered  frit  ttna:  4.00  Dsns  Batw.  Wrurw^  None. 

Figures  In  brackets  alter  toss's  name  denote  days  star*  lea  oubig.  F.  Ffet 

A AAN0R1H  STAFFORDSHIRE  ADVOmSBI  NOVICE  HURDLE 
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8 52311-  UtaMrmm  FJanfen  7-10-7 IMktq 

7 F3Q53  ST  team  H Soie  7-10-3 J &*% 

8 42-132  Btatei  (13)  H EM tey  6-10-0 8 Falla 
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20  SPORTS  NEWS 

Racing 

Haami  back 

to  top  form 


The  Guardian  Saturday  October  41997 


Chris  Hawkins 


ONE  of  the  biggest 
problems  for  Ram* 
dan  Al  Maktoum 
must  be  what  to  do 
with  all  the  silverware,  orna- 
mental clocks  and  cups  he 
wins  during  the  season,  so  a 
set  of  crystal  glasses  must 
have  made  a nice  change  yes- 
terday after  his  Haami  had 
won  thp  Somerville  Tatter- 
caiig  stakes  at  Newmarket 
Haami  moved  through 
smoothly  to  beat  Bin  tang  by  a 
length  and  a half  and  re-estab- 
lish a reputation  that  had 
been  on  the  wane  after  his  de- 
feat in  the  Solario  Stakes  at 
Sandown  In  August 
He  finished  third  there  be- 
hind Little  Indian  and  Track- 
ing but  easily  reversed  the 
form  with  the  latter  this  time, 
proving  that  he  had  been  be- 
low par  with  a sore  throat 
**We  had  him  scoped  when, 
he  got  home  from  Sandown 
and  found  be  had  a dirty 
throat  and  an  infection,"  said 
John  Dunlop,  his  trainer. 
"He's  got  a lovely  rhythmn 
and  quickens  really  welL  The 
Dewhurst  could  be  next  but  I 
would  think  he's  more  likely 
to  be  put  away." 

Haami,  who  is  now  16-1  for 
the  2,000  Guineas  with  the 
Tote,  is  a product  of  Sheikh 
Maktoum's  ShadweU  Stud 
and  is  a beautifully  bred  colt 
by  Nashwan  out  of  a half-sis- 
ter to  the  Derby  winner  Er- 
haab.  He  should  stay  at  least  a 
mile  and  a quarter  next  sea- 
son and  could  easily  develop 
Into  a Derby  contender. 

Abreeze,  the  Godolptain 
runner,  was  backed  down  to 
favouritism  but  punters  knew 
their  fate  at  halfway  and  he 
trailed  in  second  last  With 
Shmooze  running  poorly  in 
the  Cheveley  Park  Stakes  it 
has  not  been  a good  week  for 
the  stable's  juveniles  who  are 
either  overrated  or  not  right. 
The  surprising  aspect  of 


Trainer  watch 


Haami’s  victory  was  the  lack 
of  support  for  him  in  the  ring, 
drifting  from  7-2  to  5-1,  but 
money  told  a different  story 
in  the  Charles  Weils  Bombar- 
dier Bitter  Bated  Handicap 
when  Al  MuaDim,  ridden  by 
Tony  McGlone,  landed  a gam- 
ble in  some  style. 

Pip  Payne  trains  Al  Muai- 
lim  for  a partnership  of  Hong 
Kong  businessmen  whose  Al 

Azhar.  trained  by  Ian  Bald- 
ing, is  strongly  fancied  for 
this  afternoon’s 

Cambridgeshire. 

At  Doncaster  a year  ago  Al 
Azhar  beat  The  Ply  over  three 
lengths  in  a nursery.  That 
form  has  been  made  to  look 
pretty  useful  this  season  al- 
though The  Fly,  third  in  the 
St  Leger.  was  unable  to  justify 

odds-on  favouritism  in  the 
Racing  Post  Godolphin 
Stakes. 

Moos,  fourth  in  last  year’s 
St  Leger,  made  all  the  run- 
ning here  under  a well-judged 
ride  from  Frankie  Dettori. 

It  was  good  to  see  one  of  the 
game's  grafters.  Rod  Mil  I man, 
in  the  winner's  enclosure 
i with  Kewarra  after  the  James 
Levett  Handicap.  MHIman.  a 
former  work  rider  for  Martin 
Pipe,  does  well  with  a small 
I string  of  horses  at  CuQomp- 
ton  in  Devon  and  Kewarra, 
home  bred  by  George  Palmer, 
was  winning  for  the  third 
time  In  six  weeks. 

Luca  Cumani’s  Sllverani 
ran  on  well  to  finish  second 
after  a long  lay  off  and  looks 
one  for  die  notebook. 

Connections  of  Cambridge- 
shire entry  Strazo  elected  to 
play  safe  by  going  instead  for 
the  Further  Flight  Limited 
Stakes  and  were  rewarded 
with  victory.  He  started  6-4 
favourite  and  ran  on  strongly 
to  beat  Midyan  Call  by  two 
lengths. 

“You  could  be  beaten  two 
lengths  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire and  still  finish  10th,” 
reasoned  the  four-year-old’s 
owner,  actor  Eon  ReiteL 


Huraee  haftig  Hate  lint  ran  lor  a new  Eauer  today — Hewmartat  5.20  Cossack  Cant 
MKartzetoSDow. 

Hotflngtaac  2 15  Jarah.  0 Weld  to  K Matxt  5.25  Cfasac  Colore,  I Campbe*  Id  S Yanley; 

Yawrtand,  C Dwyer  to  Jctm  Beny,  ZaaMI.  Dr  J Scanfl  to  K MeMI. 

WohatawdnE  BOO  Qmefair  Lad.  Martyn  Wane  lo  S Bowing:  &30  Classic  Eatfs,  H Hards 
to  I CamptHl;  9.30  DonT  Worry  Mi®,  F Lee  to  J Spearing. 

Ctiepstnie:  2.40  Qabnri.R  Hards  to  Join  Beny;  3.45  6aiacia.W  Timer  to  RAIner  4^0  Ktoie  ■" 

Lord,  H Buckler  Id  RPMfips. 

UtoUHter:  230  Machafirt,  J Botger  to  T Gotxge;  3.00  Trtraga.  T Faster  to  N J Pomfret;  3.3G  *-• 

Jakarta,  Mrs  M Hawley  to  R T Juckre:  5.05  Coofree,  P Nfctnk  to  J King;  5.35  Opfanfcni  T __  j 
Reigns.  J McLougtian  to  Noel  Chance.  ™ 


Golf 


in  divot 


Mchael  Britten  in  Baffin 

EVEN  Colin.  Montgo- 
merie had.  to  admit 
yesterday  that  he  was 
suitably  gratefiil  for 

the  outrageous  stroke  of  had 

luck  that  aflScted  Bernhard 

Langer  in  the  second  round  of 
the  German  Masters.  . 

The  German  had  just  made 
his  11th  birdie  in  pursuit  of  a 
10th  victory  on  borne  soil  and, 
with  only  his  final  hole,  the 
9th.  remain  tngi  looked  set  to 
move  into  a commanding  half- 
way lead  at  the  MotzenerSee 
chib  hare.  . - 

When  Montgomerie,  who 
was  playing-  with  Larger  and 
America's  Steve  Jones,  drove 
into  a bush  at  the  9th,  be 
feared  Ms  four-shot  deficit 
would  be  increased,  especially 
as  his  Ryder  Cup  partner  had. 
hit  the  centre  of  foe  fairway. 

Langer,  however,  had  also 
found  a He  that  turned  his 
second  shot  at  this  innocuous 
345-yard  par-four  into  one  of 
hit-and-hope.  His  ball  was 
lying  in  a divot  hole  that  had 
been  fiQed  with  sand  by  main- 
tenance staff.  . 

Faced  with  a 90-yard  pitch 
over  a pood,  Langer  hit  Ms  . 
"bunker  recovery”  into  the  1 
water  and  finished  on  69  with  I 
a double-bogey  six,  for  a ; 
seven-onder-par  137. 

Instead  of  enjoying  a lead  of 
at  least  three  strokes,  Langer 
win  start  today's  third  round 
only  one  ahead  of  Jose  Maria 
Olazabal  (69)  and  his  fellow 
German  Thomas  Gogele  (65), 
with  Montgomerie  sharing 
fourth  place  on  five  under  par 
with  a group  including  two 
more  Ryder  Cup  players,  Per- 


mrik  Johansson  and  Thomas 
B5oriL 

The  normally  sanguine 
linger  found  .it  difficult,  to 
control  his  anger..  He 
slammed  his  club  into. the 
ground  and  glared  angrily  at 
the  rules,  official  who  bad 
rightly  refused  him*-' relict 
saying:  “Some  of  my  fellow 
professionals  do  not-- know 
how  to  repair  divots  properly. 
Anywhere  else  it  would- not 
have  been  a problem  but 
when,  you  have  to  hit' a ball 
from  sand  over  water,  it  is  al- 
ways  very  difficult n 

It  was  the  onty-erro£by  a 
consummate  professional 
who  nevertheless  remains  not 
only  In  position  to  secure  his 
fourth  victory  of  the  season 
but  also  to  prevent  Montgo- 
merie claiming  the- European 
No.  l position  for  a record 
fifth  successive  year.  * 

"It  was  very  unfortunate 
for  Bernhard  but  it  helped 
me.”  said  the  Scot,  who 
scrambled  his  par  for  * 68 
after  hitting  his  own  90-yard 
pitch  from  a perfect  lie  to 
eight  feet  and  sinking' the 
putt  "It  was  a huge  bonus  to 
gain  two  shots  on  him  instead 
oflosfng  another  one. " 

Olazabal  and  Bjorn,  who 
had  nine  birdies  in  his  68,  also 
went  into  the  pond  at  the  3th 
but  Johansson  gained  the  last 
of  his  five  birdies  there  Man 
10  feet  and  a 67 -left  him  with 
every  prospect  of  adding  to  his 
Rngiiah  and  European  open 
successes. 

Severiano  Ballesteros 
avoided  farther  brushes  with 
time-keeping;  officials  in 
returning  70  to  join  the  group 
on  level  par,  which  included 
the  American  Phil  Mickelson. 


Nicholas  to  take  on  oider  men 


: ..-.'j;  ' 


.Langer  sets  the  pace  as  he  plays  an  iron  to  the  15th  green 


Alison  Nicholas  came 
to  foe  rescue  of  foe 
women’s  European  Tour 
yesterday  as  she  main- 
tained her  personal  chal- 
lenge for  Order  of  Merit 
honours  with  a one- nnder- 
par  72  for  a one-over  147 
halfway  total  in  foe  Italian 
Open,  unites  Blspeth  Bum- 

; v',  V%-. '’».*■  side  in  Sicily. 

£ r"-. : .-.  • ‘ .'^-  .71'  y.‘*V  ^ The  US  Open  champion 

*•  '■  V ‘ - •••'  announced  she  had  changed 

• £ - i i/?  '*  '"-'i--'- : her  schedule  to  include  next 

month's  inaugural  Euro- 
before  coming  unstuck  in  a divot  cm  a later  fairway  pean  Cup,  a Ryder  Cup-style 


match  against  a team  from 
foe  men's  European  Seniors 
Tour  in  PortngaL 
"I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  tour  that  the  leading 
players  make  themselves 
available/’'  said  the  35- 
year-old  Briton.  With  invi- 
tations already  rejected  by 
Laura  Davies,  the  world 
No.  1 Annika  Sorenstam 
and  Lisa  Hackney,  the 
Briton  who  has  won  foe 
American  LPGA  Rookie  of 
foe  Year  award,  there  was 
concern  In  European  ranks. 


if1 

& 


fci.; 


Longchamp  today  BBC1 II  Wolverhampton  this  evening 


Nottingham  runners  and  riders 


4 ORpraxDUCADRAN 

I ifeV2m  4f  £44.872  (7  declared) 


1(9  W»I4  MhTVSnv( 

2 Pi  SHtOCtorfCootanJer 

3C3  501563  Tabs  (2B]  R Uartn- 

4(7)  2-2412  Laaord  Ooeran  (3 


HJtfnkn  6-4-2 ■ Mato  m 

rar4-9* 0 Mn  85 

SUM  78 

| F Betel*  5-9-2 0 Prate  80 


5(4  22J44  Mania  Ened to)  (CO)  Ha  II  Batadt-Bafel  9-9-2 Afata  Bate  84 

6S  105522  Ptoitaa  Pan* (M) D BsaoH  4-9-2 Clman  88 

7 S 412154  Meric  m (D)  0F)  0 Holey  5-9-2 L Mtari«» 

M&np2-l  Cefcric.  11-4  Dote  Trtwer.  4-1  Reran  Pita  5-1  (MCortotr.  8-1  Mop  Earnest  25-1  Tata 
Loom)  Quotas. 

o o C M ROYflUJHJ  (FttUES) 

wMVlrn4f  1 1 0yds  £26.923  (9  declared) 

J fiBden  4-9-1 0 Prater  • 90 

201  19012  Uta  01)01  St*  ten  4-9-1 L MM  16 

3ft  104-03  Awitag  (18|  J CUMgrai  4-9-1 F Snkn  BO 

40  12«0mtaMni04»Bora-fe*J-8-/ C Aurora  SI 

5(1 1 -52314  bum  (57)  (D)  A to  Jtorn*«iu  3-9-7 B Bona  80 

6B  34-151  toaMEBMOfl  Rate  (W TJnt  80 

7(4  0315  tanMIi  (34  H PonU  3-6-7 SUM  78 

8(3  2H41  Don  KM  (ts)  tDJ  Mne  C Had  3-8-7 0 Man  81 

OH  635004  tads Lad| (28) H COM 3-9-7 _DBnari  78 

Bettv  5-2  Iiript.  J-i  4mata  4-1  OarasJarrt*,  6-1  Kzac.  6-1  Dm  W.  10-1  ItccsfeE  12-1  Awntg 

9 |S CPRIX  DOLLAR  (GROUPS 

auvw  im  if  165yds  £20,923  (8  declared) 

1(7}  1-2153  Aitart  (21)  (0  S I*  SHOT  4-9-4 L MM  87 

§ 303415  Brito  iqFBUnn  5-9-0 Ctenoaa  78 

1-2243  JWaatad (SnA Dr Fbwftflro 3-9-9 GUaaaeSO 

(111  1-1622  DkmI  Stan  to!  (BUM  Stue  3-9-9 0 Pert*  80 

6(4  6D3T64  niMiiriim fWIQP twiwcBMI 3-9-9 8 Mm  78 

80  1 1344  VhtaBVT  (14)  (6  A Fdtre  W T Jan*  84 

70  121242  Lord  CnwHrtoi  S)(D)  RCOfet  3-9-9 DM  B 

1(9  201133  RartStma  Hoga  (14}  J Sasden  3-9-9 S GaOtt  B 

BaHv  15-6  AstKtaL  r-2Ata».  teen  Storj,  5-1  lfiflrov.  7-1  HaHtansWOe.  10-1  UrtOwotqr.  50-1 
itowrtHB.  P*v 


Longchamp  Sunday  BBC2- 


O A /\PRiX  DE  L’ABBAYE  DE  UWGCHAMP 

£44,872  (12  declared) 

Iti  -MI2J  M Bta  S3 

2(5  451343  Mart  (8)  (D)  ft  to*  M-11 ■ i Horn  80 

3011  321235  Tttta IMa (32)  (Bj Pease 4-9-11 CMsm  84 

4(9)  10111  Uta  PtataH  (BJJpjtof)  A RbdM  6-9-11 DFacn  BE 

5(101  6100B)  DsapFtaeBe  (17)  (CO)  UJant; 3-0-11 M DM  re 

0(3)  69061  E— M—B  (T7)  (P]  H Cw»(  6-0-7 C Mtar  00 

70  541001  (tart  Kony  Ik  (B)  (CD)  6 Kora  5-9-7 0 Mtar  80 

0(7)  406X41  Rem  6aH  tan  |T7)  (CO)  1 100801  6-S-7 J Mav  81 

8(1)  3145-3  Cash  Uta  (5)  (0)  P Chufc-Hpm  3-9-7 JRritf  79 

18H  2111-3  Katata (IQ (CD) (BF) UmCHead 4-9-7 DBM  84 

11(41  11-141  ftB*BrpMM{&)  in  lire  Ctad  3-O-T 0 DatanaesO 

12(12)  I21J0  ZAfeg  HZ)  m R Octal  2-8-4 Ttaal  88 

Mfltatt  2-1  F-asfc  Recast  9-4  (tool  Wn  6-1  EMtaMmo.  13-2  Nrara  13-1  DortVtat,  Hta. 
14-i  £n  lO-i  Cjtto  i*e.  20-1  Itos  uts.  25-t  hbm  Rms.  40-1  Ucb  Parade.  50-1  De?  FtaKso. 
tB-i  loam. 

• Daring  Derek  made  an  impressive  debut  at  Lingfieid 
yesterday  for  Newmarket  trainer  David  Loder.  Loder  said; 
“This  is  a nice  horse,  but  we  have  been  held  up  with  him  as 
be  was  immature  earlier  in  the  year.  He  is  still  a baby”. 


Results 


NEWMARKET 

2jD5  (1  m 4f)i  1,  HONS,  L Dadort  (3-1);  2, 
IfcmaHM  (7-2);  3,  Tb*  Rr  (10-11  fev).  4 
ran.  1X.9nhd.fL  Cumam)  TotK  E3J0.  Dual 
F:E490  CSF;  E11S3. 

3LSS  (70  1,  AL  HUAI1H8,  A McGton* 
(4-1  lav);  2,  M|  Sim  (7-1).  9,  to 
Spaaga  (18-1).  13  ran.  IX.  h<L  (J  Myna)  T; 


£4.00:  £2.10.  ESSO.  £4JXL  OF:  £1690.  Tdo: 
£141.50.  CSF:  £27 JOT.  Trteast  £390.93 
MS  (H)i  1,  HAAMI.  R HUIs  (6-1);  S. 
Wnfiy  (7-2);  3,  Ah  Bn  Prawaw  (33-1). 
16-9  lav  Abreoze.  0 ran  IX.  IX  (J  Dumop) 
Tots  £3.80;  £180.  £1.40.  £3.60.  Dual  F; 
tiaso.  CSF;  £20.76. 

940  rim  2to)  1,  KBVABWL  T Sproka 
[7-2  (t-fav).  Z,  SOvaranl  (6-1):  3,  Fwean 
(10-1).  7-2  |Msv  IhOyatl.  8 ran.  3.  1.  (B 
Mlllman)  Tote:  ESJO;  £1,60.  C2J».  £2-30. 
Dual  F:  £1120.  Trio:  C3tLSa  CSF:  £17.55. 
Trteast  £132£0  NR:  Dasart  Horizon. 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 
NEWMARKET  771  781 

NOTTINGHAM  772  782 

CHEPSTOW  773  783 

UTTOXETER  774  734 

WOLVERHAMPTON  (EJ  775  785 

ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 

ALL.  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  222  790 

CauA  wsr  son  mi  mn  *r  au.  TIB  F4C,  Aw«h  Haute,  lam*  BC2A  4PX 

7MSuardian0  Interactive 


RON  COX 

TOP  FORM 

7.00 

SoftToocb 

Soft  Touch 

730 

Pflricte 

Effervescence 

aoo 

Faraost 

Lawd  Issue 

8.30 

« ten  dancer 

Chau  CasOc 

9.00 

Poetto 

Poetto 

9.30 

DaoTt  Worry  NAe 

Utaber 

A»  noattwi.  Ftoresarto  Hack,  left-handed.  o(  Just  into  im  n«h  ren- 
in o<  380yds.  Sharp  bends. 

Gioin^  Standant  * Denotes  bfintars. 

Draw:  Wgh  njitas  tow  a sfigtt  advontegR. 

Long  tfistance  tawtan:  My  Godson  (7bQ  M Doric,  CoDuttam, 

162  mfles. 

Sann  day  ateiiws-  8.00  FarmosL 

Bhkend  test  few  9.00  Russia)  Romeo.  Vteorad:  9.00  Fotfto. 

figures  h brackets  after  burse's  name  denote  days  since  last  ouSng. 

AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  2Y0 

■UWffl  £2,070  f13  declared) 


103 

2(8  502W 

8(3)  00 

4(3  0 

8(13  500 

0 

79  530 

80  63 
90D 

WfT)  00 

110)  53W53 


0 On  IMMM 

HI D Bated 

IBM 

Ml  Mite 

3-0  s Drawn 

D tenq  a 


urns  a 

an  2»224 


. DVrigH 

-_.JIIWW 

PtaBEdOMy 

Tftn  8-9  0a«  ITM 

9 « Mtatan  (3) 

Baste  3-1  Sea  Tiscti,  n-2  Rttante.  13-2  Earn  la  FVox.  Lriy  Atom,  s-i 
Atadg.  Start*  s Ftnsan.  10-1  Happy  Vtondra 

7 AMETHYST  CLAIMING  STAKES 

■WV  71  £1,932  (12  declared) 

100)  C6OB0  EBemsouce  (17)  (D)fl  Hanacs  J-9-8  ..  .-  Dm  01MB 

2(71  ?S60(n  JssttMipajOIK  8BM)  3-9-6 IteS 

30  420035  fttewWTOUJottSffln 3-9-6 0 Bated 

40  000614  GreateriCTmbir  fefaar  6-9-4 C MM  * 

50  005010  (toerairtOBlOe)(ra)PI*Wi4-9-j Pte  Edtay 

B(P  0113®  TcaParty  (21)  (CD)  kCuMWunifttBm  4-9-3  S Drawn  * 
7(12)  1-60*0  Ifcw  «■  EM  W)  |0|  N E U TttW  5-6-12 

0 Stawniy  (a 

80  013644  Bald  Mtenl  (ZB)  R tttootead  6-8-10 ICOtei 

sp  Mr eotaarpvnw tot /-a-io  c jssbw  p * 

10  ^ 23OT0  RsekhteJUwcbWJ  Berry  3-8-8  _..C  Inter  (5} 

noi)  1145®  tenOen  fm  psfntU  3-9-6  . — Jo  ftwnn 
12(1)  002035  ttytari  BtaM  (58)  (D|  H O'litoran  »-a-6  _ S Htafemfli 

BbBob  3-1  SearasL  5-7  FVcte.  11-2  UkrK&ttx.  7-1  Obam's  Dan  Tea 
Pan?,  ban  'Mn  taka  9-1  la  UbL 

Q A4%CARL  LLEWB1YM  MBWMUAL  HANDICAP 

OlVPvim  If  79yds  £3,101  (13  declared) 


Dp  0S612  Ugritawa (sq (C) note 5-8-10 8 Cte 

, Brtte  5-2  Fanot  4-1  Led  tea.  9-1  KwM  Wat.  9-1  ZenwB.  10-1 
C««3(rs  Dq.  12-1  HagMi  0(  Fate.  14-1  «W  M Sto.  Porpetst  Ltfl  19-1 

I 0#*R. 

' O O/\MAM0mHAianCAP 

OsilWim  4f  £5,495  (12  declared) 

1(4)  94040  mBtoCflrMK Bate (E9-13 P 8— raw  M 

2(111  «39  (MB ItetaRflB PM 9-9-12 DmOW 

3(10)  3*1061  Dpn  am  (S}J»)  6a  Wswr  5-9-T2  - J Wtatawo  (7) 

4(3  124350  Ote C«W pH) R 8BP Harim 4-9-6  — P (tate  (7) 

60  46D335  Ml  Am  Dm  (117)  (CD)  W M Ofetune  6-9-1 

— D MSBta  P) 

6«  00840-  Oteric  Eapta  0491  Crobel  4-9-1  A Ibctar 

7®  131560  towirtataB (ihCT L HnteanHte 6^5-U  B RraacS  P) 

804  034530  Mar Ctev  PCS  Mate  4-9-12 SDuMrid* 

917)  221153  Bctar  Jtapocto  |37)  to)  W Jcteto)  4-8-T3  ...D  Mad  * 

WR  1U0®  JBtataTtaiJtef(T7)«JLte&9-10CTw9raH* 

11(1)  000051  teftfURWri  B(QCHi  5-9-6 8 BMw  (5) 

12®  31  -523  Santa  Irak  (129)  PH  C Ihaitaa  3-7-13  ..  L Bsnrara 

Bottar  7-2  (On  £W.  5-1  JtacrMHt  M ObbCkS.  UstrAptxn  B-1 
Gtei  Foma.  M*  Ite  Jdv.  10-1  Polar  Cten* 

r%  AAJACK  KbfKLAND  MEMORIAL  SOJJN6 
wfita W STAKES  2YD 

5f  £1 .725  (9  declared) 

list  445010  — rtwi  Ho— 8 pa  8 It* Um  9-3 3 tertao  (7]* 

20  400520  Potato  M 0 teten  6-1* ■ ltatao  * 

30  0*1365  (tack  Fra*  Ik  Sn  [M)  (I)  IT  G M Tuna  8-11 

D 9wiwt|  (3}* 

4(9  5501  SterW  teg  roc  Otayo  8-11 DSoflte 

SIT)  0 Msta Pd ai  (e> Ears &-€ i F ten 

80  533430  I'm  tort  Stav  (28)  BF)  J Berry  8-6 ft  Alta 

7®  504  taitodteoOtaJlten&-6 - GlMtaR 

80  ®Jta mtarfMrffCWM Itatog 

9 11)  «6(E  SaSs  W M Own*  B-6 AMu 

BaSte  5-2  Sim  Gei  4-1  Paftto  0-3  Aeswi  Romeo.  5-1  R«  Mga  6-1  Rock 
Fmm  Tte  Sut.  10-1  Tm  tart  Sin,  14-1  Sons.  30-1  Often. 

9QARUBY  HANDICAP  STAKES 

■OUft  £2.070  (13  declared) 

1|T)  5?B®  Gate  (14)  P)  A Bale*  6-10-0 I French  n 

2®  3®145  Data (4?{0b)Sar fetal 3-9-12  A HMw  g 

30  09363  TtonSjemmP ten 4-9-9  DtaM* 

4®  401240  Wags  Mtoa  (4)  (q  90  K Cuit^n  4T9 

5 (IQ  0E649  Baroii  Tta  pH}” D Stew' 3-9-8~7.  Z ”7Fw<im 

1(121  000304  KamWs  ttafa*  (in  kh>  C tan*  5-9-7  . Meals  HnmS 

70  000220  Oort Ifnny fc (19)J Sceateg 3-9-7 AMu 

>14)  303004  WTO  Bn  (24)  (CO)  Plfcn(l»3-M S Drew* 

9(11]  OOdKO  LaU  Craftir  p)  P QnW  S-9-5 R Patera 

1911)  33(0®  tatepq  TO  f-Siiiw  6-9-5  j Lowe 

11  iQ  CjOOOCO  Qo«*i  ta*  [tQOlB  P2*n<)  4-9-6 Dm  01W8 

12 H 4(H)00  tan  P«iteS)7  Canrtnl 3-9-4  ..  ..  n J OXanarw 

Op  P3-210  Hgfii  PQ  fC|J  ( )tatrs  3-9-4 Daw  Udtaowi  * 

Beta  7-?Gadpe  5-1  Dwfc  Mittbr.  9-1  Hsw»1Ufter.  WToWfc, 
Rosa.  10-1  VfegeNaDK 


9H1]  000000  Utt Crater 

19(1)  330020  Uttltar  (M) 

11  iQ  0000®  Crown  Cyawe 

12«  «ax  !»«■  P*k(2i 


4.10  («f>  1,  BOWDftrt  MSB,  D Saraenor 
(14-Ip  2,  PUafr  ^ Amour  (100-30  fav);  3, 
Atm  (U -2).  9 ran.  r*.  IX  (M  Banuwrd) 
T:  E13JW;  £2.50.  Elia  Cl.fia  DP:  E33A0. 
Trio:  £52  7a  CSF;  E54SS.  Trteast  £26799. 
4-50  (In):  1.  STRAZO,  FI  CocKrano  (9-4 
tan):  2,  MMyaa  Cafl  (6-1);  3,  Gtaoat  CtaH 
(6-1X  6rW».  Z 4.  ILasir  HeffieoJ  ToHx  £2.70. 
£1.40.  £3.40.  Dual  F:  £1020  CBF.  £9  62  NR: 
ChBnfteForABuck. 

JACKPOT:  GS2.755.  £28.007.  earned  over. 
PtACSPOTl  £202 30.  OUAOPOT:  E27i0. 

UNGRELD 

1 JW  (60 1 , Rte  MAY,  J Wwv«r  (3-1  fc  S, 
atawl  72m  Ctaf  715-8).  3,  teartiMH 
(16-1).  7-4  lev  Bragaim.  6 ran.  X 1.  (J 
Berry)  Ton:  £490:  £1.70,  £1,40.  Dual  F: 
£290  CSF  C882- 

2J5  (OOi  1,  DBMURCKKH,  M Teb- 
IMm-1);Ata8a«r|H)iAtaMM 
PeOilpn  (6-1).  7-2  fsv  Legal  Larfc.  12  ran. 
NK.X.  (B  Usman)  Tele:  £5.80;  £220.  £2.40. 
£2J0.  Dual  F:  E2S80.  Trta.  £46.®.  CSF: 
£47X9.  Ml  Bus  Shadow.  Means  Buslmm. 
Opening  MghL 

U9  («*  1,  OAKUM  UB1BC  O Paalier 
(11-10  <Bv);  a,  J8a  (15— B);  *.  Hmr  Oo*f 
tegW  (26-1).  14  ran.  2 «.  (DlflUar)  ToU; 
E2JO  Cl  4a  £1Ja  £3.70.  Dual  F:  C2.10.  Trio. 
£43  40.  CSF:  £2.95.  nr:  Dangerus 
PrecedenL 

3-30  f7f>  1,  UtfffiCH'S  LAO,  N Adores 
(9-1):  3,  Up  Itae  Waft  (12-1);  3,  Kotah 
112-11.  4,  Hn  NJM  (36-1).  8-11  fav 
Bahamian  Wetocy.  16  ran  38.  X.  nk  . (O 
LSWBI  Ton:  E11-5CT.  £1.70.  £3.50.  £3% 
£390  Dual  R £55.40  Trio;  £5100.  CSF: 
CIKLB8.  Tf test  £80098.  NS;  Oman  Lino, 
SffivJn  Victory. 


4-00  fTfk  1,  BOLBTMA,  CLOvrttlar  (2-1 
tov):  2,  OMNliiriSktataH  [12-1  J:  3,  Lea- 
tey*>  Okl  125-1).  15  ran  t.  2.  (R  Hannon) 
Tote-  E3  lft  El. 3ft  £4  sa  £2090.  Dual  F; 
£8050.  Tito;  E1.472J0.  CSF:  £3.42.  Trlcaat 
£496.46.  NR.  Homostaad. 

4^8  (1  tn  0f)i  1 , CRYSTAL  HHJ-S,  G Bnd 
(4-1):  St,  Spartan  UaarlbaPt  (1-2  tavt  3, 
lanri(B-1)  8 ran.  IX,  4 (J  Ooadon)  Tote: 
£5.70. £1.10.  £1 30. £1 90  Dual  F:  £1 JBL  Trio; 
£5.70.  CSF:£SeS.  NR:  Gaily  Gredan. 

CLIO  (Im  ar  100yd3)i  1,  RANSOM 
K1MPNNM,  Mr  L Jetted  <l2-1h  X,  CM 
Liberty  (IM  lav).  3,  Lateral  Saakw 
(15-2).  titan.  K.1  (R  leigram)  rote;  £14.8* 
£3.0 ft  £7-40.  £1.90.  Dual  F:  £17 JO.  Trta: 
£3090.  CSF.  £3195.  NR:  Sarran. 
PIAC0OT:£  1209ft  QUADFOT:  D930. 

HEXHAM 

2.1  Si  1,  nSRNBHA.  E HUBOand  (8-1);  2, 
(teaUan d Sqrirt  (1-8  lav);  3.  AiMte 
plena  (25-1).  4 ran.  Sn  nd.  27  (j  MacUe} 
Tors:  £4*30.  Dual  F:  £2.20.  CSF;  E3.70.  ML 
GcHdiiner  AHIe.  ToehitnTalk. 

2»5>  1,  PLYWO  NORTH,  P Wvtrfi  11-2 
lav);  8,  An  nlinS  D.  I»m  (SO-1):3,  riyf  i 
damvnta  (50-1  j.  6 ran.  21  S.  [Mrs  M 
flevetay)  Tow  CI.Hft  £190.  £290  Dual  R 
£890.  CSF:  £22-80. 

3 SO;  1,  5AUDW  BSACH,  U A Money  i 
(16-1);  2,  Beririe  ta  (7-2);  3,  Aft  Ctaar 
(7-1).  3-1  lev  Another  Rad.  8 ran  X,  l 
(Martin  Toohumar)  Tata  £2090;  £390. 
El.  40.  £190.  Dual  F:  £29.00 
MOi  1,  NON1GS,  N Hanoi  ly  (5-6  lav);  2, 
WnatamVentw  (11-H:  3,ManJ»wlegk 
(25-1)- 10  ran.  4, 14  (G  uoorei  Tata:  £r  8ft 
Cl. 20.  £290.  a.sa  Ouar  F;  £21.10.  Trftr.  | 


SfevIMW 

atfRoctat 

LoeaBad 

fthiruary  FaKag 

VrluoiB 

OnriorthoSIcb 


Tty  FORM 
Caste  Water 
MnanMte 
Sky  Rocte!  (nb) 
State  Bbuui* 
KftOtedng 


5.25  Otenrthafiteh  StatSpMt 

Left-handBd,  level  iXm  back  fifth  43ff  nm-tti.  Stratfft  6f. 

6ota$  Good.  * Derates  bftrkas. 

Dr»  High  rambers  tewuEri  in  sprints. 

Long  tfitam  traiaBras:  Caad  Water  (2.10  A Newcomb#, 
Devon.  222  reftes. 

Sawn  day  wtaoers:  3.50  Lewled. 

Btecered  Ural  taac  350  CbH  Concerto  Vteomfc  4^5  Zeppo, 

Msrtsns. 

figues  ki  brackets  attar  horae  s name  derate  days  sines  test  outing 

2 4 CHW  FAR  HANDICAP 

■ I 9lmSf  15yds £4,016 (18 dBdared) 


2(89  4E00Q  Bd  Coacarto  (B 

3S  4Z3032  MlM(injF 

40  4500®  zwten 

5(1}  143002  Crater  (M)  fa) 

8(14  420531  LraeWnroi 

7M  (C0606  teteCIBIPEn 

80  0045®  loteg  Art  ta 

80  3113®  ftottaftetat 

io  na  5411®  ten  iji  (m  to 

11Q.3  23600  FrtdtaJtarat 

120  00S5iaabactem(cq 

13(7)  -50430  Sytam  DracarJI 

140  343430  SriBFXftn  (7) 


nPHftnM ■ 

IFMrate  9-1 

8 MM  9-1 m 

l)S  SotopS-O T 

) M Curran  9-0 mh 

«b8-13 A 

tejm  HCard)  8-12 Cl 

■ ftl)  MHaran-Bs  8-9 

9)  Ms  J Randan  8-8 Dna  I 


I wimSf  15yds £4,016 (18 dBdared) 

1501S  State  (ffi)  (CD)  A SReft  6-9-10 J FMe  (7) 

6-5004  Tautra  Boy  <M)  p ttarta  4-9-7 8 Btaanr 

34)05-  S&iD  Arak(JW8)09annQl>  5-9-6 — Sratte  WcMBw- 
SCfiftfc  CnrallMte (17) a Nnrantc B-9-6 -Ita 


6tK£6  CtetelM  . , 

-58002  NptoMteAJlfct  MHamnr  4^-4 A Ctata 

52435  (tiA  (Bf)  M Bad  3-9-4 G Ftetar  R) 

93220  MysSc  Orate  (10*  (BR  K UcMRa  3-9-4  H Tatoft 

94®0  Conn  She!  (18)  A P Jdtk  3-9-2 -.FFtafl 

000553  £b-Tte4tau  (19  (D)  S Dna  4-9-2 — P fc  5) 

OH)r5  JtampK  MM 3-9-2 C Lowter  (6) 

G032®  Uni  IM  Bras  tmmT  Keddr  8-9-1 ft  Day 

003101  Mteta  (IT)  rap  Hedga  4-8-12 AKcGtaM 

40U0O)  tatedaftetHlfiaute  99-12 3 Watstar 

500®  Mdta  (25)  Udr  Ham  3-9-11 « Rran 


KE  SPECIALISTS 

Is  Bm  ^ Le«St  | Ti*w 

is  Rue  % Ltata 

£113-®.  CSF  £12.60.  CSF:  £88.72.  Trteast 
£403  03. 

4At)  1,  TUWm  BUXKaBT.  A Dobbin 
(85-40  lav);  2,  lonaain  (29-1):  3,  Pteaj 
man  (16-D.  8 ran.  2K.  29.  (Mrs  dan  no 
Soyar)  row.  CftSft  £1.10.  CftW,  £2  M.  Ouar 
F:  £6890.  Trter.  £229  4ft  CSF:  £37.45.  Trin»c 
£508.49  NR-  seeking  G da. 

M4, 1 , QAIB  AH8AB,  B Sloray  (5-B  favj; 
2.  Arctic  ten  (9-1)-  3,  Itala  Rad  (S-1).  J 
ran.  X 12.  (Q  Moors)  T:  C1.70;  £120.  C3-30 
Wi  05X0.  CSF.  £455. 

SM  1,  CKAFARno  MMB8886,  M H 

Naugtiun  (8-1):  S,  Bararateon  (19-1);  3, 
Ban  Dante  (11-4).  6-4  tav  Certain  Shot.  7 
ran.  8.1  (B  BJfSOfi)  Tote.  C5. 7ft  £2.00.  £4  JO. 
Dual  F:  £41  m.  CSF:  £5929. 

KAGBPOTk  Cl  J»6.«.  OUAPPOTl  £21 .« 


11 B 6032®  UnSMtaimn T Ktdfa 6^-1 ft  Day 

Bfl  003101  lintel  franco  (tf)  (0)  P Hafta  4-8-12 AKcGtaM 

na  40U0O)  tatedSftet  Hlficautar 99-12 S Waist* 

140  500®  MMov  EH  lad) Hanoi 3-9-11 w ftyra 

SQ  HBQ®  lft  Speertrtor  (14)  j Bails  4-8-10 J Urn  * 

180  3U1256  CUUrrato  CWca  (13)  CD)  W IAeub  94-10 . S MAradb 

17(13  -03104  Uta  Barateli  (15)  fl  j5mn  Haten  999 J Stack 

1BH3)  00^6  A»n  bn  {WHCBJSQAna?  6-8-5 Tta 

BaObra  6-1  Npoe  Pwfta,  7-1  tamo  Fraoco.  8-1  Tta)  Boy.  Canal  tar. 
19-1  Atataen.  tal  12-1  uytac  Overt.  Ur-Yte-Uou.  Mr  SprcOm.  Tbs 
tanfeft 

o ACR0L1BI(WRBAIIBISTAI(K3Y0 
ta**TW6f  £4,175  (10  declared) 

IS  Bamn*  Crate  G warn  w» Aetna 

20  Dnneerte  54  U PnrS  90 : C tote 

3(4]  3 Atantate  *fc  J C«S M — . J Stack 

4B  264  Aotera  (17)  Hy  N MaattejM) __S  Dranva 

5(1)  085  teraedeter  (B^  M Hesn-Bfc 8-9  8 Patera 

6(7)  2-53  Dak  BBt  (17)  m J Goadra  9-9 A BoGtaw 

7(71  ® Bradera  WO  Mont  8-9 ft  Big 

8Q  04B«M  tetaramaNararam ft MttU.MMaa 

an  4-4123  tar iitawntaRAteusS-g VByni 

18(101  23222  TBbearte  BHa*a»y8-9 C LsnOnr  (S) 

BUBof  3-1  SK>  Krte  9-2  Moras tape,  ttaktt.  Itear.  8-1  tenor  Db*. 
IHbdna.  12-1  MAounw  PrWm,  14-1  Often 


g LEVY  BOARD  DOO^yiSHAHJBI  STAKES 

6f  £4,561  (17  declared) 

Tffl  (lAflfti (T7)« team  947 ! ft  Kata 

2(19  Bail  Wail  M Heaan-£fc 94) 9 Dranra 

304)  Cniftaa  Edyo  A rtErtj  9-0 C later  B 

403  DOBtabJCsawe-O A McGtaaa 

5001  46  ta  Rta  (7)  J tus&re  9-0 J THa 

80  00  Dm  A Brito;  (V)  C Egertti  9-0  s SHtemte 

7(7)  8 DMtaw  P Ittti  9-0 - J Urn 

#fl0  Sonata (W& JFotfiam M ft  Or, 

80  0 Mm  teteaf  n M Bd  9-0 ACufctev 

WO)  ® Bay  d 8arata  pq  Mn  J tensdan  9-0 0 ten 

110  0 ten  P2)  B 5rol  9-0 j Stack 

12(17)  2 Sky  Boded  pi)  M San 9-0 ■ ten 

HA  tee tadcoefc B tea  99 j d tete  cs 

14(16)  tei  PUrtdn  8-a  a Baft 

tt*4J  GHvSll«PlESGaC8-9 G Bottar 

18(11)  0 (M|  iB  Dram  (II)  B ttoftai  8-9 ■ TtAfttsfl 

n»  Rtddy Gran HCnft 8-9 c Bottar 

3C/|AUn«NHAHNCAP 

■UVei  £5,995  (14  declared) 

1(11)  1l%01  OWfacte  Draaa  (t2)  9Q  K May  B-7  --  C Inter  $ * 


12ft  005510  atooc&o  m (CD)  Ska  J Randan  8-8 Dora  Mdtaan 

13(7)  -50430  Sffcra  BracnjO  C WM 7-n M tan 

140  3434®  Srto  Fadon  (7)  © 5 Bate  7-10 J ten 

■ata*-1  feta  8-1  Deftta  Oram  13-2  ft  lav.  Marta  7-1  IwfarL 

8-r  StaOsnaar.  SMB  Fans. 

A A Cf  MHnY*€0-mUND  HURSBtY  HANDICAP 

*t«taW>5f  £3.470  06  declared)  ' 

1(1(5  3201®  ■fttaHroPHrafao  9-7 C Mtar 

2ft  aSftfttAacte(11)BPS*«8-6 8 Hnta  ft 

3ft  90041  lafttota  PM  ft)8W  EaaaOr  5-3 GPMfaft* 

4(E)  501  Tta  A fltak  (1ft  PQ  M JAnEtao  9^ Dora  Bkftnm 

50  000450  ABaraBa (W)  B (tag  9-1 k Day 

8(1?  B®  Bali  ft?  H Uonfcon  9-1 I*  Ryan 

70  500  Zraw (14) M rtssrvEfc 9-1  — i! S Dranra* 

8ft  004  tas Bock ApadfaRBotato) 9-1  PF  Iterate  « 

MO  8300  tatamAtoTftrjMQabffD AMn 

ton)  ®0  I enra  Fra  TOO  TOR  Haw*  9-0 B Pntn 

11(7)  040  BMnray  Fateog  (5?  0 ArtutiM  943 * BMnorta 

120  IS®  Kstotai  M (31)  H fariga  8-10 J Ota 

13(11)  OS)  MU l*y (105) U Rya 8-9 ACM 

14(1?  305®  Mtotrao (1?  R Wtftster  6-8 J Eta  * 

180  0400®  Bataan  (IB)  Us  JRsnsdai  8-7 DOW  I HA. 

rspq  0B  ftp  Kail  SSEjJtmrx  8-2 770)  * 

BoBtaff  *-1  Kafeskig.  9-2  tegp  tei,  11-2  Tate  ft  B*.  7-1  Bam.  6-1 1 0»d 
Fer  yon.  10-1  Bgfn  AsSi  Many  Falng.  KaHas  Art.  Mean 

A CCLBJ.  miBt  SKELTBl  MAIDBI  HUES’ 
HrmWW  STAKES  2TO 


I STAKES  ZTO 

im  54yds  £4,598  (14  dodared) 
Ataatat  w Jarvis  8-11 


® Fncta 
0 Karan  I 
0 (a  Gate 


I M fan  8-11 

0(H)ajb*b-ii c 

15)  4 S Main  B-1 1 _P? 

5 M Jctnuan  8-11 Dm 

wnjGoadMB-11 

iHHtateitfB-il D 

MPracnA  8-11 


■ TabMt 

ACtarit* 


lady  (rn  j tabes  B-n J 

I Dutap  8-11 ft  tt 

(181 B Hartny  8-11 j ! 


_A  tett 

^Tm2 

— J Tala 


rim  5534  Mta JRI Htatay 8-11 i Stack 

12(7)  50254  Mata  (mMMude  8-11 ft  Bate  ft 

nno  tatanStetearS-ll A Mctera 

34  Wrtera  (22)  II  Sate  8-11 V Byra 

SMteF  n-8  lAtaui  3-1  Tatar.  6-7  Alpata.  T0-I  -ftehn.  12-1  Mante. 
14-1  On  CM.  20-1  Alaeta  tern  Man. 


> K CMOIISa.  UMITHJ  STAKES 

Im  If  213yds  £3,062  (15  dedaed) 

6-8-8  iZ — T Mtato 

i^»^8ta(8?CTirMataiiiM4-e-5-.Ateta 

821205  Pmfag ShaonaMp teits 4-9-5  a cm 

S304O.  CMC  CtaSuSl G irate  aXj-*  yjuSt 


-IWate 

JUo 

G Itete  ft 
— A Meta* 


■ 0*0  * 

* *— r feeteys-e-o — AMbara 

Sn®  Stas,  5-1  fafc  P'ftOncM.  B-1  Aogtetaa.  5aW 
^imrt»ta.io-iPte*5S«ragBs.aijte. 

COURSE  S>KlAUSrS 

J»tas  IB  tan  % (Mia  | Trtas  ia  tea  » IMS 


® 143  108  -74)3  qcotft 
24  152  158  -ias7 
?1  98  21.9  -3629  fctetod 
a 128  155  4122  ■Ptafco ft 
IS  132  116  +7E37  Dim 
J Goadra 


a 6B  294  -tan 
20  119  m -3M2 
M ® .m  -ia 
12  42  266*4137 
12  150  m -9552 
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Enjoy  a cornucopia  of  diverse  entertainments, 
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described  by  Paul  Heiney  in  the  TIMES  as' 

Remarkable ..  .[His]  is  a new  and  original  voice 

and  all  the  more  welcome  for  it' 
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Brive 
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Robert  Armstrong  on  the  straight-running  Leicester  centre  who  is  inspiring  the  Tigers  again  after  recovering  from  a horrific  injury  with  the  Lions 

Greenwood  as  sturdy  as  English  oak 


PSHfP®  CARBON- 
the  scrum-haif 

. storA AJSTSi^.K 

beeS^SSi^fi  moath-  ^ 

. oeea  recalled  for  the  vital 
?om<£Z  CUP  Ttei*  of  Ba“ 
The  cop  holders  Brive  left 
^bomeau  out  of  the  side 
when  they  visited  Pontypridd 
last  vreekend.  The  nSSlC 
teroational  was  accused  of 
MoS?8».P-olltyprid<i,s  Dale 
m ,the  tortid  first 
was  later  injured  in 
Si**™*1  brawl  in  the 
town,  an  incident  that 
bas  shamed  the  tournament 
ft  unbeaten  Bath, 
who  beat  Bnve  27-25  at  the 
Recreation  Ground  a fort- 
n^teag°.  wouid  secure  the 
English  side  an  automatic 
quarter-final  berth. 

In-form  Bath,  whose  own 
scrum-half  and  captain  Andy 
Nicol  may  play  his  first  Pm» 
at  the  season  after  injury 
have  secured  the  services  of 
Dave  Aired,  Britain’s  top 
goal-kicking  coach.  Aired 
released  by  Newcastle,  has 
signed  a two-year  contract 
but  his  club  commitments 
wm  not  prevent  him  from 
working  in  the  new-look  Eng- 
land set-up;  he  was  brought 
on  board  this  week  by  the 
national  coach  Clive 
Woodward. 

Cardiff  visit  Harlequins, 
the  unbeaten  Pool  D leaders, 
promising  that  there  will  be 
no  acrimony  from  their  con- 
troversial meeting  at  the 
Arms  Park  a fortnight  ago. 

Cardiff  were  incensed  when 
Harlequins  cited  their  lock 
Tony  Rees  for  allegedly  kick- 
ing the  Welsh  international 
Gareth  Llewellyn.  The  former 
Brive  lock  Rees  has  since 
received  a 90-day  ban  and  on 
Thursday  saw  his  subsequent 
appeal  quashed. 

But  Cardiff’s  captain  Jon 
Humphreys  promised:  “There 
will  be  uo  hangover  from  the 
first  game.  We  are  in  a profes- 
sional era  and,  although  we 
are  disappointed  with  what 
happened  to  Tony,  it  will  not 
spill  over  into  Saturday’s 

match,”  

Swansea’s  dwindling  hopes 
of  qualifying  from  Pool  B 
have  not  been  helped  by  inju- 
ries to  their  captain  Garin 
Jenkins  and  fly-half  Arwel 
Thomas.  Both  are  likely  to 
miss  today’s  visit  of  Glasgow. 


. . Will  Greenwood  is  in  England’s  elite  squad  and  is  in  line  for  a first  cap  photograph:  frank  baron 


WILL  Greenwood, 
the  only  nan-cap 
in  the  Lions 
squad  that  beat 
South  Africa  in 
last  summer's  Test  series,  has 
the  risk-taker’s  habit  of  get- 
ting caught  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm. 

Tall,  fair  and  barnstorming, 
the  24-year-old  Leicester  cen- 
tre copped  a horrendous  big 
bit  when  the  Lions  took  on 
Free  State  in  Bloemfontein. 
Greenwood  went  down  like  a 
sack  of  cement  and,  as  he  was 
carried  off  on  a stretcher,  was 
in  a life- threatening  condition 
before  suddenly  regaining 
consciousness  after  an  ago- 
nising four  miootes. 

The  incident,  which  put  an 
end  to  Greenwood's  otherwise 
splendid  tour,  reminded 
everyone  Just  how  dangerous 
top-class  rugby  can  be  even 

though  players  tend  to  be 
coolly  off-hand  about  their 
Injuries. 

By  mid-August  the  Leices- 
ter man,  who  faces  Toulouse 
in  today’s  crucial  Belneken 
Cup  encounter  at  Welford 
Road,  was  back  in  action  for 
his  club  and  by  late  Septem- 
ber he  had  won  a place  in 
Clive  Woodward's  elite  Eng- 
land squad  of  23  which  nest 
month  faces  a daunting  series 
of  Tests  against  Australia. 
New  Zealand  (twice)  and 
South  Africa. 

Probably  the  most  incisive 
centre  in  the  English  game. 
Greenwood  has  been  doing 
things  his  way  ever  since  he 
conducted  an  intricate  sema- 
phore as  a futures  dealer  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  floor 
where  he  used  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing Last  season  his  straight 
running,  whiplash  passing 
and  first-time  tackling  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  his  deci- 
sion to  become  a full-time 
player  and  he  duly  won  a 
place  in  Fran  Cotton’s  r.inna 
squad. 

“Let’s  hope  I don’t  get 
struck  by  lightning  twice,” 
said  Greenwood  regarding 
Free  State’s  knock-out  blow. 
“At  the  time  It  was  a bad  ex- 
perience but  yon  don’t  have 
time  to  think  in  rugby  — you 
Just  have  to  get  on  with  it 
Nowadays  players  develop 
quickly  and,  if  you  have  the 
ability,  your  age  does  not 
come  into  It  I think  I am 
ready  to  play  for  England  but 
the  next  round  of  Tests  seems 
a hell  of  a long  way  off. 

“Leicester  started  slowly  in 
the  European  Cup  and  we’ve 
picked  up  the  pace  a bit  in  our 
recent  games,  though  we  are 
still  very  far  from  being  the 
finished  article.  We’ve  disap- 


pointed ourselves  by  giving 
away  late  tries  — in  this  com- 
petition scoring  difference  is 
crucial  — but  we  are  commu- 
nicating better,  the  new  lads 
are  fitting  in  well  and  we  are 
in  good  shape  to  play  Tou- 
louse. having  already  won  at 
their  place. 

“If  you  give  the  French 
harks  a bit  of  space  they  have 
a tremendous  ability  to  nan 
down  a half-chance.  They  are 
pacy  from  one  to  15  and  their 
ability  to  move  the  ball  into 
space  invariably  produces  a 
try.  Sure,  the  French  are 
physical,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
that’s  nothing  new  to  those  of 
us  in  the  Premiership  where 
weight-training  is  helping 
players  to  produce  bigger  hits 
every  week. 

“Things  like  lines  of  run- 
ning and  ball  handling  tend  to 
be  God-given,  though.  They 
are  not  really  something  you 
can  coach.  French  backs  end 


‘I  fett  rugby  was 
a series  of 
complicated 
equations.  Now 
I run  straight 
when  I have  the 
ball  and  tackle 
hard  when  the 
opposition 
have  it’ 


up  in  the  right  place  ready  for 
the  counter-attack.  They  read 
the  gam*  instinctively  and 
they  know  where  the  ball  will 
go.  That  is  something  you 
cannot  find  in  a textbook.” 
Greenwood's  will  to  win. 
honed  to  a sharp  edge  by  the 
Lions,  has  been  fostered  in 
pressure-cooker  conditions 
since  he  took  up  rugby  as  a 
nine-year-old.  Reared  in  soc- 
cer-crazy Blackburn,  he  was 
educated  at  Sedbergh  School 
and  Durham  University, 
where  England's  Tim  Stlmp- 
son  was  one  of  his  team- 
mates. His  friendship  with 
another  Lion.  Austin  Healey, 
with  whom  he  shares  a house, 
stretches  back  through  Eng- 
land Students  and  Under-21s 
to  their  time  at  Waterloo. 

However,  Greenwood  ac- 
knowledged that  Woodward, 
the  new  coach,  is  bound  to 
start  with  a clean  slate  when 


he  picks  the  England  team  to 
play  Australia  on  November 

15.  “Everything  I have  done 

last  season  or  with  the  Lions 
will  count  for  diddley.  Some- 
one like  myself  must  start  all 
over  again  and  prove  I can 
repeat  the  performances  I 
gave  for  the  Lions,  and  for 
Leicester. 

Td  be  kidding  myself  If  1 
the  Lions  hadn't  helped 
me  get  into  this  England 
squad.  The  Lions  was  a great 
experience  but  that  chapter  is 
now  closed.  England  have  a 
completely  new  management 
structure  which  means  each 
individual  has  to  start  from 
scratch.  The  management 
have  said.  ‘If  you’re  playing 
badly,  you’re  out7,  so  you  Just 
have  to  keep  playing  weQ. 

“At  Leicester  Boh  Dwyer 
[the  director  of  rugby]  keeps 
telling  us  a great  player  is 
great  every  time  he  steps  on 
the  field.  If  you  have  four  or 
five  ordinary  games,  that 
makes  you  an  ordinary 
player.  Naturally  no  single 
coach  has  the  golden  key  to 
how  rugby  should  be  played. 
Bob  differs  from  Clive,  who  In 
turn  differs  from  Jack 
[Rowell],  and  sometimes  It 
takes  a few  minutes  to 
remember  who’s  in  charge  of 
a session.  Still,  the  good  thing 
is  that  Clive  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish a national  norm  with  all 
the  club  coaches,  so  they  can 
help  their  players  follow  a 
standard  style  that  will  get 
them  into  the  England  side.” 

It  was  Dwyer’s  positive  in- 
fluence that  allowed  Green- 
wood. who  was  relatively 
anonymous  with  his  previous 
club  Harlequins,  to  blossom 
with  the  Tigers  and  England 
A,  whom  he  led  last  season. 
“Before  I went  to  Leicester  I 
was  a bit  naive,’’  he  admitted. 

“I  felt  rugby  was  a series  of 
complicated  equations.  Now  1 
cut  out  the  fancy  stuff,  run 
straight  when  I have  the  ball 
and  tackle  bard  when  the  op- 
position have  lt_  Boh  Dwyer 
showed  what  a simple  game 
rugby  really  is.  Whatever  I 
achieve  personally  with 
Leicester  or  England,  my  atti- 
tude will  be:  have  boots,  will 
travel.  You  Just  have  to  keep 
plugging  away  to  get 
anywhere.” 

• The  Fijian  Waisale  Serevi 
replaces  the  injured  Joel 
Stransky  at  fly -half  for  Leices- 
ter against  Toulouse  this 
afternoon.  The  Scottish  Inter- 
national Craig  Joiner  is  also 
injured  and  Mitch  Read  takes 
his  place  on  the  wing.  Tou- 
louse are  without  Emile  Nta- 
mack  and  Christophe  Dey- 
laud  behind  their  scrum. 


Beyond  commitment.  Beyond  skill.  Beyond  teeth-jarring 
body-checks  you  pay  for  in  cash.  Beyond  speed-blur,  the  puck 
a land  mine  at  your  feet,  primed  to  explode.  Beyond  desire. 

Beyond  belief 

There  is  The  Stanley  Cup". 


Welsh  clubs  face  new  challenge 


THE  leading:  eight  clubs 
in  Wales  will  face  op- 
position from  South 
Africa,  Canada,  Namibia, 
Spain  and  Argentina  in  a 
£300.000  Challenge  Trophy 
tournament  to  be  played  In 
two  phases  this  season. 

The  Premier  League 
clubs  will  be  split  into  two 
pools  of  four  to  play  a do- 
mestic round  of  matches  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  over- 
seas teams  will  come  to 
Wales  in  January  to  play  in 
the  second  phase.  Northern 
Transvaal  will  represent 
South  Africa;  Cordoba. 
Rosario  and  Tncaman  will 


travel  from  Argentina,  and 
national  sides  from  Can- 
ada, Spain  and  Namibia 
will  also  play. 

West  Hartlepool  have  de- 
fended their  decision  to 
sack  the  England  Uhder-21 
prop  Virgil  Hartland, 
following  alleged  biting  in- 
cidents in  matches  against 
Rotherham  and  Wakefield. 

Second  Division  West 
Hartlepool’s  New  Zealand 
coach  Mike  Brewer  recom- 
mended that  the  club  termi- 
nate the  20-year-old  Hart- 
land’s  two-year  contract 
but  the  move  was  con- 
demned by  Hartland’s 


agent,  the  former  England 
prop  Mike  Burton,  who  has 
threatened  legal  action  for 
what  he  termed  “character 
assassination”.  The  Eng- 
land Under-2i  manager 
John  Elliott  has  also  ques- 
tioned the  decision. 

Bat  the  club’s  executive 
chairman  Andy  Hindle  said 
the  hard-line  stance  would 
not  change. 

“1  have  been  astonished 
by  the  reaction  of  some 
senior  people  in  the  game,” 
said  BQndle.  “This  comes  at 
a time  when  foul  play  is  in 
the  headlines  and  yet  we 
are  being  criticised  for  tak- 


ing action.  I would  remind 
people  that  this  decision 
has  also  hurt  the  club  be- 
cause we  have  lost  any 
fixture  transfer  fee  for  the 
player. 

“Rugby  people  know 
where  to  draw  the  line 
when  it  comes  to  forward 
play,  and  after  playing  68 
games  for  the  All  Blacks, 
Mike  Brewer  is  well  quali- 
fied to  know  what  is  right 
and  wrong.** 

• The  Scot  Alan  Hosie,  the 

former  international  refer- 
ee, has  succeeded  Tom 
JKiernan  as  chairman  of  the 
Five  Nations  Committee. 


Hockey 


Myburgh  joins  Loughtonians 


Pat  Rowley 
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OLD  Loughtonians  have 
brought  off  a major 
coup  on  the  eve  of  the 
National  League  season  by 
signing  Bryan  Myburgh,  the 
tall  South  African  goalkeeper 
rated  third  in  the  world,  who 
will  help  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  their  Olympic  defender 

Julian  HaHs  to  Dutch  hockey. 

Tomorrow’s  opening  games 
wfl]  have  a liberal  sprinkling 
of  imports:  the  champions 
Reading  have  two  Canadians 
and  a Belgian,  Southgate  have 
three  Sooth  Africans,  two  of 
whom  have  yet  to  arrive,  and 
the  cup  holders  Teddington 
have  a Belgian,  besides  the 
England  Under-21  captain  Bret 


Ice  Hockey 


Garrard.  Beeston  and  Doncas- 
ter. last  season’s  promoted 
clubs,  have  Australian  connec- 
tions: Beeston  await  the  return 
of  Craig  Keegan  and  Doncaster 
introduce  Ryan  McGraw. 

Even  the  First  Division  has 
attracted  overseas  players 
seeking  experience.  Surbiton, 
the  favourites  to  make  a quick 
return  to  the  Premier  Div- 
ision, have  South  Africa’s 
Greg  Nicol,  the  joint  top 
scorer  from  the  Atlanta  Olym- 
pics; Sheffield  have  an  Austra- 
lian and  South  African,  while 
promoted  Chelmsford  will 
have  three  Springboks  joining 
the  retained  Mike  Cullen. 

The  last  three  seasons  have 
produced  three  different  cham- 
pions in  Teddington,  Cannock 
and  Reading  but  it  wjR  be  a 


surprise  if  this  season’s  title 
winners  are  not  among  this 
group,  although  much  depends 
cm  how  many  players  each 
dub  provide  for  the  the  Eng- 
land squad  as  preparations  in- 
tensify for  May’s  World  Cup. 

Southgate  may  go  close, 
however,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  dubs 
with  new  coaches  fore,  Nlc 
Thompson  taking  over  at  Old 
Loughtonians  and  Richard  Le- 
man at  East  Grinstead. 

The  Women’s  National 
League  enters  its  third  week 
with  Slough  and  Clifton. 

among  the  title  favourites, 

meeting  at  High  Wycombe 
today.  Both  dubs  have  injury 
problems,  including  the  Clif- 
ton captain  Tammy  Miller, 
who  has  a damaged  calf. 


National  team  funds  cut  on  basis  of  results 


Vie  BatctKH  der 


BRITAIN’S  failure  last  sea- 
son either  to  qualify  for 
the  Nagano  Olympics  or  to 
pain  promotion  to  Pool  A of 
the  World  Championships 
has  resulted  in  the  British  Ice 
Hockey  Association  cutting 
funding  on  the  national  team. 

“It’s  time  to  revise  the 
structure  of  the  GB  team  sup- 
port staff  and  programme," 
said  the  association’s  secre- 
tary David  Pickles. 


An  arrangement  with  Civic 
Leisure,  owners  of  the  Super- 
league  dub  Basingstoke  who 
employ  the  Great  Britain 
coach  Peter  Woods,  under 
which  the  association  paid  for 
Woods’s  time  with  the 
national  squad,  was  no  longer 
“relevant  to  needs  of  the  GB 
team”.  "We  need  to  commit 
the  national  team  to  Pool  B.” 
Woods’s  job  as  national 
coach  Is  now  In  doubt  Pickles 
said:  “We  won’t  be  paying 
Civic  Leisure  for  his  services; 
we  can’t  afford  to.” 


Britain's  next  games  win  be 
In  the  World  Championship 
Pool  B tournament  in  Slove- 
nia next  April. 

• Last  season's  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup  finalists  Notting- 
ham and  Ayr  meet  in  this 
year’s  quarter-final  ties  over 
two  legs,  on  October  11  and 
18.  They  also  play  each  other 
in  Superleague  games  tonight 
and  cm  October  12.  The  draw 
for  the  other  opening  games 
is:  Bracknell  v Manchester, 
Newcastle  v Basingstoke  and 
Sheffield  v Cardiff. 


Squash 


Jansherout 
of  World  Open 


Richard  Jago 


JANSHER  KHAN  will  not 
defend  his  World  Open 
title  in  Kuala  Lumpur  nwt 
month  after  falling  to  reach 
agreement  with  his  mainte- 
nance-seeking former  wife. 
The  Pakistani,  who  has  wan 
the  world  title  a record  eight 
times,  faces  a court  order  de- 
manding a El  million  ringgit 
bond  (£200,000)  if  he  enters 
and  leaves  Malaysia  again 

Jansher  has  not  played  in 
that  country  since  the  1991 
Malaysian  Open,  when  a div- 
orce petition  was  placed  in  his 
hand  after  a first-round 
match.  His  Malaysian  Conner 
wife  is  understood  to  have  ob- 
tained a court  order  demand- 
ing £500  a month  over  18  years 
for  their  seven-year-dd  son. 

‘It  is  with  deep  regret 
Jansher  has  withdrawn  from 
the  World  Open,”  said  the 
player’s  adviser  Satlnder 
Bajwa.  “This  is  entirely  for 
personal  reasons  and  neither 
I nor  Jansher  Drill  be  malting 
any  further  comment.” 
Jansber’s  absence  will  in- 
crease the  ghaiMM  of  a Briton 
winning  the  title  for  the  first 
time.  Scotland’s  Peter  Nicol 
should  now  be  seeded  No.  l or 
No.  2 and  Simon  Parke  and 

Peter  Marshall  nf  England  may 

also  be  in  attention. 

Australia’s  Rodney  Eyles, 
the  world  No.  2,  is  likely  to 
make  one  last  effort  to  become 
the  champion  although  foe  Ca- 
nadian Jonathan  Power,  win- 
ner of  the  US  Open  a week  ago, 
Drill  probably  be  seeded  No.  3. 
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Tennis 


Rusedski 
and  Henman 
in  last  four 


Chris  Bowers  in  Basle 


FOR  the  second  time 
this  year  — after  Not- 
tingham in  June  — 
two  Britons  will  today 
appear  in  the  last  four  of  a 
tour  event.  Greg  Rusedski 
will  play  Petr  Korda  in  one 
semi-final  of  the  Swiss  Indoor 
tournament  here  and  Tim  Hen- 
man will  meet  Yevgeny  Kafel- 
nikov or  Mark  Philippoussis. 

Workmanlike  perfor- 
mances from  the  two  British 
standard-bearers  are  keeping 
alive  the  possibility  of  the 
ATP  Tour's  first  all-British 
final,  though  the  vast  empty 
spaces  of  the  St  Jakob  arena, 
where  the  locals  seem  to 
spend  more  time  drinking 
beer  than  watching  the  ten- 
nis, would  be  an  inauspicious 
backdrop  for  tbe  latest  chap- 
ter in  the  revival  of  British 
tennis. 

So  focused  are  the  two  play- 
ers that  they  are  paying  very 
little  attention  to  each  other, 
let  alone  the  sparse  crowds  at 
the  opening  event  of  the 
tour's  autumn  Indoor  season. 

Rusedski  had  the  closer 
battle,  going  to  three  sets  be- 
fore edging  out  Thomas  Enq- 
vist  7-6,  4-6.  6-3  in  a match 
which  turned  on  just  a couple 
of  points.  A Swedish  back- 
hand volley  that  drifted  just 
into  the  tramlines  gave  Ru- 
sedski a crucial  mini-break  in 
the  first -set  tie-break  and  two 
big  serves  saw  the  British 
No.  1 home. 

A break  in  the  third  game 
of  the  second  set  allowed  Enq- 
vist  to  get  back  on  terms  and. 
when  he  levelled  the  match  at 
one  set  all,  he  looked  the 
stronger  player.  Rusedski's 
ground  strokes  were  regu- 
larly going  way  off  target  but 


he  turned  things  round  in  the 
second  game  of  the  final  set 

A stunning  backhand  down 
the  line  — one  of  the  few 
hqpichands  he  genuinely  hit 
through  — gave  him  the 
break  and,  though  he  had  to 
fend  off  two  break  points  at 
3-1,  he  was  never  behind  in 
the  decider  and  sealed  victory 
with  his  20th  ace. 

Henman  was  much  more 
convincing  in  his  comfortable 
6-2,  6-3  win  over  Magnus 
Norman,  the  21-year-old 
Swede  who  beat  Pete  Sampras 
at  the  French  Open  and 
Goran  Ivanisevic  at  Wimble- 
don. The  British  No.  2 broke 
in  the  opening  game  and 
there  were  few  occasions 
when  Norman  could  hold 
serve  with  comfort. 

Norman's  one  chance  came 
when  he  had  two  break  points 
at  1-1  in  the  second  set  but 
such  is  Henman's  assurance 
that  it  was  no  surprise  when 
he  snuffed  out  the  danger  and  i 
promptly  broke  the  Swede  in 
I the  next  game.  < 

There  is  some  piquancy  to  i 
Rusedski's  semi-final  against 
Korda  for  the  Briton  has  just 
taken  on  Tony  Pickard  as  his 
coach,  and  Pickard's  previous 
client  was  the  29-year-old 
Czech. 

*Tm  sure  Tony  can  tell  me 
a bit  about  him,"  said  Ru- 
sedski, who  has  never  played 
Korda  before. 

Korda,  who  is  four  months 
away  from  his  30th  birthday 
and  describes  Pickard  as  “a 
second  father”,  has  a fairly 
relaxed  attitude  to  the  match. 
“I  am  going  to  play  the  way 
I'm  playing  arid  enjoy  the 
match.  If  I win,  it's  fantastic: 
if  I lose,  I don't  think  bread  is 
going  to  be  any  cheaper  or 
more  expensive.  Life  will  go 
onforme.” 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3 X)  unless  aisled) 
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Football 

FA  CARUNQ  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Rayrwi ey 

Bohan  v Aston  Villa 

Coventry  v Leeds  — 

Man  utd  v Crystal  Palace 

Newcastle  v Tottenham 

Shelf  Wed  v Everton  _______ 

Southampton  v West  Ham 

Wimbledon  v Blackburn 

Tomorrow 

Liverpool  v Chelsea  (4.0] 

CM  VAUXHAU.  CONFERENCE  Chel- 
tenham v Northwlch:  Farnborough  v 
Hayoa:  Halifax  v Kettering:  Hedneskird  v 
Kl  da  arm  l sister  Leak  Tn  v Slough:  Mora- 
Cambn  v Dover.  Ruahden  A D'monda  v 
Woking:  SUlybrtdge  v Yeovil:  Stevenage  v 
Gateshead.  Telford  v Hereford:  Welling  v 
Southport. 

UNI  BOND  lEfttair-  PranriM  DhWan 

Accrington  Stanley  v Boston  LfKJ:  Borrow  v 
Spennymow:  Bishop  Auckland  v Hyde 
Utd:  Blytn  Spartans  v Wins  Ford  Utd;  Cot- 
wyn  Bay  v Guiseiey.  Emley  v Charley; 
Gainsborough  v Radciifle  Borough:  Lan- 
caster v Altrincham:  Leigh  RUI  v Frlcktay; 
Marine  v AJlrelon  Tn:  Runcorn  v Bomber 
Bridge  Fire*  DMsfcwc  Con  glottal  Tn  v 
Bel  per  Tn.  Foreiey  Cottle  » Mattock  Tit 
Grotna  v Lincoln  Utd:  Harrogate  Tn  v Groat 
Harwood  Tn;  Netnerfleid  v Eastwood  Tn; 
Stocksbridge  PS  v FUxtort  TraRord  v 
Whitby  Tn:  Whitley  Bay  v OrayVsden:  WH- 
ICH Albion  v Bradford  PA:  Workington  v 
Buxton:  Worksop  Tn  v Ashton  Utd. 
ISTHMIAN  LEAGUE:  Prarafor  DMrtofn 
Boren  am  wood  v Oifotd  C:  Bromley  v Pu*- 
Reer.  Dag  & Red  v Cfiashem.  Etdlold  r 
Bishop's  Stordord:  Gravesend  INv  Car- 
shalton.  Harrow  Bor  v SI  Albans  Hendon  v 
Kingstonun;  Heyfnldga  v Basingstoke; 
Hltctun  v Dufwfv-h.  Sutton  Utd  v Walton  « 
Honjiam.  Vending  v Aylesbury.  Hnt  Mr- 
blwt  Abingdon  Tn  v Grays  Ath:  A We  ra  hot 
Tn  * Leather  head.  Barton  Rvrs  v Moloney, 
Berk  hams  ted  Tn  v Bognor  Rogls  Tn:  Bll- 
feneay  Tn  v Wokingham  Tn;  Hampton  v 
Romford:  Leyton  Pennant  v Wembley; 
Maidenhead  liut  v Uxbridge;  Staines  Tn  v 
wtryteJeate;  Thame  Utd  v Chertsey  Tn: 
Worthing  v Croydon.  Second  DMrten: 
Bonswad  Alh  v Marlow;  Cairvey  Island  v 
Horsnam.  Met  Police  v Northwood:  Tooting 
& Mitcham  v Wh.ee hoe  Tn.  Third  Dnr- 
talora  HorUord  Tn  v Hornchurch. 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE:  Premier  Dte- 
btan  Ashford  Tn  v Dorchester,  Ather- 
stone  v Hastings.:  Broms grave  v Cam* 
bridge  C:  Burton  Alb  v Slttinrtiounto: 
Crawley  Tn  v Forest  Gm:  Gloucester  C v 
Kings  Lynn:  Grosloy  Rvrs  v Bath:  Merthyr 
v Halesowen;  Rothwcll  Tn  v Worcester  C: 
Salisbury  v Tamworth;  St  Leonards  v Nun- 
eaton. MItflawrt  OMNori  SlfSWT  Tn  v Rc 
Warwick;  Corby  Tti  v VS  Rugby.  Eveaham 
Utd  v Paget  Rngrs:  Grantham  TnvRauMs 
Tn;  lUtoston  Tn  • Brock! ey  Tn,  Reddlteh 
Utd  v Blakonaii:  Souhull  Bor  v Stow- 
brldge:  Suttorf  Rngra  v Snepsded  Dyn; 
Sutton  CownoM  Tn  v Hinckley  Utd;  Wis- 
bech Tn  v Bodworth  Utd.  Sowtbn  OS*. 
Wont  Bekktck  Tn  v Yale  Tn:  Basftldy  v 
Tarmndge  Angels;  Cinderiord  Tn  v Dart- 
ford.  Clevedon  Tn  v Margate;  Fareham  Tn 
v Weston-S-Maro:  Fiahar  Ath  London  v 
Newport  AFC;  Havant  Tn  v Cirencester  Tn: 
Newport  KHV  v Eritti  4 Belvedere;  Trow- 
bridge Tn  v Fleet  Tn,  Water  kwvlfle  * Wit- 
ney Tn:  Weymoulh  v Chelmsford  C. 

KMT  COUNTIES  LEAGUE?  Brat  Hr- 
Wora  ClilheiiK  v Newcastle  Tn;  Glowop 
NE  v Atherton  LR:  Mosaley  V Warrington 
Tn.  Nantwich  Tn  v Blackpool  Rvrs. 
ARNOTT  1 HSU RANCH  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE?  First  DMskHE  Badlington  Ter  v 
Seaham  RS,  Bimngiuun  Syn  v Gulsbor- 
ougn  Tn;  Duns) on  Fed  v Tow  LowTn;  Mur- 
utn  v Durham  C. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAOUEt 
Fnwlw  ptviafcm:  Deneoy  UM  v Brigs  Tit 
N Ferriby  Uld  v Curzon  Ashton;  Ossatt  Tn  v 
MalibyMW 

SCREW  FIX  DIRECT  LEAGUE!  PMiBter 
Division:  Chippenham  Tn  v Mangoistieid 
Uld.  Tiverton  Tn  * Bristol  MF.  Torringtoo  v 
Taunton  Tn. 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 

First  Division 

Birmingham  v Crewe , _ 

Bradford  C v Wolverhampton 

Ipswich  v Man  City 

QPR  v Charlton 

Reading  v Sunderland ! 

Stockport  v Portsmouth  .. 

Stoke  v Bury 

Swindon  v Port  Vale  

Tranmere  v Norwich 

West  Brom  y Oxford  Utd  , 

Middlesbrough  v Shelf  Uld  (1.0) 

Second  Dfvtsfon 

Bristol  Rovers  v Wrexham  - 

Burnley  v Wycombe 

Chesterfield  v Bournemouth 

Fulham  v ran  ham 

Gillingham  v Bristol  City 

Grimsby  v Wljarl 

Luton  v Watford 

Mill  wall  v Blackpool 

Preston  v Brentford 

Southend  v Northampton 

Walsall  v Carlisle 

York  v Plymouth 

Third  Division 

Cardin  V Barnet 

Chaster  v Hartlepool 

Doncaster  v Brighton  _____ 

Exeter  v Scarborough 

Hull  v Torquay — . 

Leyton  Orient  v Macclesfield . 
Lincoln  v Cambridge  Utd  _____ 

Mansfield  v Colchester 

Notts  County  v Darlington 

Peterborough  v Swansea 

Rochdale  v Scunthorpe 

Shrewsbury  v Rotherham  — 
s-e  commas  league  ftt.oj:  fm 

DMakm  Areenal  v WxOora:  Canfbrktga 
Utd  v Leyton  Orient:  Fulnam  v Gillingham: 
tpawteh  v OPR  Mlltwall  v Cftarttan  AHr. 
Norwich  C v Portsmouth:  Tottsnhom  v C 
Pataca.  Wool  Ham  v Southend  UM. 
Sauoad  TlhkMuiu  Bourmunauth  v Oxford 
UU;  Bristol  Rvrs  v Swindon;  Colchester 
Uld  v Barnet  Luton  Tn  * Brantford;  Read- 
ing v Bristol  C:  Southampton  v Tottenham; 
Wycombe  v Wimbledon. 

PRESS  A JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
LEAGUE?  Brora  Rngra  v Forrest  Mechan- 
ics: Cfachnacuddln  v Wide  Acad. 

LRAGUH  OP  WALNSx  Comae?  v Barry  Tn 
(220);  Connoh'a  Quay  v Cmtsws  (240): 
Conwy  v Aberystwyth  (2.0);  FBnt  Tn  v Uttar 
CabUsT  (2-30);  Haverfordwest  * Caernar- 
fon Tn  (2J0V.  Newtown  v Bangor  C (230): 
Porthmadog  v Cwmbran  (2301:  Rhayader 
Tn  v Wateltpool  (230);  Rhyl  v Ebbs?  Vale; 
TNS  v Carmarthen  Tn  (230). 

BBSH  LIAQUEj  Prorater  DMUm  Ards 
v Glenavon,  Gtentoren  v CARotivIlie;  Urv 
tloM  V Color  at  no:  Omogn  Tn  v Cnnaders; 
Rjrtadown  v Ballymena.  ftsb  Bangor  v 
Ballycfare;  Carrie*  v Dungannon  Swifter 
Dtattnsry  v Larne;  Umovady  UM  v Newry. 
FAJ  NATIONAL  LEAGUE?  Premier  Dfr- 
talon  {7 A0):  Derry  C v Bohemians:  Kilken- 
ny C v Shamrock  Rvrs.  Tomorrow"  St 
Patricks  Ath  v UCD  (230). 


FA  WOMEN’S  PREMIER  LEAGUE) 
Nattonal  DMHme  Areenal  v Uverpoal 
(2.0);  Berithairaud  v Everton  ftJJ);  Brad- 
lord  V MUhrall  (201;  Doncaster  v Croydon 
(20);  Trenmere  Rvra  v Wembley  (t.OJ, 

Rugby  League 

SUPER  LEAGUE  WORLD  CUR)  CHAM- 
PloefSHfft  Qom  ter-ftaotsi  Brisbane  v Si 
Heierft  (lOSq.  Tomorrow?  London  v 
CronuilA 

NATIONAL  COM FERENC*  LEAGUE 
(£30).  Pvmdei  Dtw  Dudley  rtll  v Aeum; 
Egramom  v Lock  Lane:  Laigtt  M Inara  v 
Heworth;  Saddiewortn  v Beverley;  W Hull 
v otdhaoi  Si  Arnica:  Wigan  St  Pats  v 
Wafney;  Wools  tort  v Mayfield.  IVsb  Black- 
brook  v SUriaugh;  Eastmsor  v E Leeds; 
Milford  v Wigan  St  Judee;  Mnkxn  v Ouiton; 
RadhiO  v Borrow  Is:  SKtwCrast  v LMgh  E: 
Thornhill  * Moidgreen.  Seoaodi  Dewsbwy 
Moor  v EcdBK  Dodwgrth  « Slddal;  London 
SUtS  v York  Acorn;  New  Eaiewiek  v Hull 
DockonK  Normanton  v CrasdoidK  Oven- 
den  v Fefltt»ra»i»  A 


Some 
first  in 


Chris  Curtain  on  the  greyhound  haring 
after  a unique  Derby  treble  in  Dublin  tonight 


To  the  fore . . . Rosedski  volleys  tn  Basle  mchah.kupfb«ghiii®t 


THERE  Is,  so  the  dog- 
racing people  would 
have  it  and  in  an  Irish 
manner  of  speaking 
£l  million  at  stake  tonight  at 
Shelboume  Park  track. 

An  English-owned  speed- 
ster called  Some  Picture  wlD 
attempt  the  last  leg  of  a treble 
that  has  not  been  achieved 
since  modem  greyhound  rac- 
ing started  In  1926  at  Man- 
chester's Belle  Vue:  all  three 
of  the  sport's  blue-riband 
“classic"  championships  — 
the  English,  Scottish  and 
Irish  Derby  finals  — and  In  a 
single  season  to  boot 
In  addition  to  an  iron  con- 
stitution and  a lethal  finish. 
Some  Picture  has  what  his 
owner  Steve  Spiteri  calls 
“fierce  gears"  down  the 
straight  and  a remarkable 
ability  to  hold  that  accelera- 
tion while  cornering.  No 
bends,  no  real  dog  racing:  cor- 
ners and  the  problems  they 
set  are  what  separate  the  win- 
ners from  the  merely  fast. 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Celtic  v Kilmarnock 

Dunfermline  v Dundee  Uld 

Hibernian  v Rangers 

Motherwell  v Hearts 

St  Jotinstone  v Aberdeen 

Rrrt  Division 

Ayr  v Stirling  -- 

Dundee  v Airdrie  ■ 

Greenock  Morton  v Ralth  _____ 

Hamilton  v S(  Mirren 

Partlck  v Falkirk 

S scowd  Division 

Clyde  V I hxnfln»nn 

Clydebank  v Stranraer — 

East  Fife  v Queen  of  South 

Forfar  v Inverness  Cal i 

Stenhoussmufr  v Brechin 

Third  Division 

Arbroath  v Albion  - 

Berwick  v Cowdenbeath  

East  Stirling  v Dumbarton 

Queen's  Park  v Montrose 

Ross  County  v Alloa 

Rugby  Union 

KEHH9CEH  CUP?  Pool  Ac  LetCOSKir  v 
Toulouse,  Leinster  v Milan  « Donnybraoh. 
Pool  Be  Swansea  v Glasgow  (230J.  Pool 
Ci  Pontypridd  v Scrtttah  Borders  (2.15). 
Tomorrow;  Bnvg  v Ban  (1.10).  Peel  D: 
Bourgatn  v Munster  (20);  Harlequins  v 
Cardin.  Peel  to  Trevfsa  v Llanelli  (2.0). 
Tanrarrowi  Caledonia  v Pau. 


B*w  Vkle  v La  RochfHle  (20).  Peel  Bt 
Montterrand  v Montpelier  (8.0);  Newport  v 
Sale  (20).  Pool  C:  Dex  v Slade  Francois 
(7X0:  Ldn  Irish  v Fa  ad  Constanta  Poe*  D? 
ComacM  v Bogles:  Nice  v Northampton 
(7.0).  Peal  to  CotomtaT*  v Bridgend;  Gre- 
noble v Richmond.  Peal  R OJoucoster  v 
Berime:  Teuton  v Padova  [7j0|.  Peril  <to 
Perpignan  v Btarrtu  (730).  Tomorrow? 
Newcastle  v Edinburgh.  Pea*  Hi  Nerixuine 
v Cadres  (2S0):  Neath  v Saracens  (B.O). 
ALL  IOO  DUNBAR  PRBHIHRSHIPt 
liicWKi  Bltlilwi:  Bedford  v Welerloo; 
Blactaealh  v Coventry;  Exeter  v W Hartle- 
pool; Omen  v FVfde;  Rothertiam  v Ldn 
ScoWsh:  WSkefieltl  v MosMey 


Aepaute  v wwnes  Biradngham/Soiinull  * 
OBey;  Bracknell  v Met  Pol  lew  Broedstraet 
V Hudderetieldi  Chettenham  v Savenaaks. 
Havant  v Matson:  Haywards  Htn  v Laun- 
ceston; Henley  v Camberley:  Kendal  v 
Horrogaia.  Lawee  v N Wateham:  Ldn 
Welsh  v Canon,  LyUney  v Amerehom  & 
ChiBem;  Moriey  v Solly  Oak:  Northern  v 
Tytiwale;  Nottingham  v Dancasier.  Pres- 
ton G v Manchester  Rugby  v Vagabonds 
loM;  sandal  v Nuneaton:  Shafflofal  v Vale 
ol  Lurie.  9 hres  v Barking;  Sraines  v 
Bwtoory.  Stourbridge  v Taunton;  Tabard  v 
Reastyn  Ptq  Weston-S-Mare  v Newbury; 
Whartedale  v Wigfor;  Wlnehegtar  v Read- 
ing: WteMngton  Pk  v Urorpod  9 Helene; 

WmitoBlpi  V LuSttdBa 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (20):  First 
Dtetekiw.  Blackwood  v Pontypoof.  Bony- 
moan  t Aberavorr  CaerphUly  v Tioorchy; 
Cron  Keys  v Atwifiltery;  Ltendovery  v 
Maeeteg:  Merthyr  v uwtC;  Rumney  v 
Newbridge;  S Wales  Poiiee  v DunvsnL 
SRU  LEAGUE  TKQPHYl  Cramp*  Carrie 
v Hawldc  Edinburgh  A v Glasgow:  Gala  v 
Melrose;  Kirkcaldy  * Preston  Lodge; 
Muneteurgn  v Harlots  FP.  to  Boraugh- 
mulr  v Jed-Forast;  KB  top  nock  v Kobo, 
Peebles  v Btggor  Sliding  Co  v Dundee 
KSn>  wabonuma  vWS  Scotland.  Q 
fflerrwnes  v Grangemouth:  Stewarts  Mel 
FP  v Gontonlans.  Di  Ayr  v HillhBatVJw- 
danhai;  Glasgow  Southern  v Stewartry. 
CUIB  MATCHi  Aberdeen  GSFP  v Selkirk. 

lew  Hockey 

SUPEHLCAGUto  Basingstoke  v Shefllek] 
(8-30);  Manchester  v Carom  (TO):  Notdng- 
ham  v Ayr  (7.0).  Tomorrow:  Ayr  v New- 
castle (6.301:  Brscknefl  v NoMntyiom  (19.0): 
Cardrtr  v Basingstoke  (6.0). 

BttTBH  NATKMUL  LIAGUBc  FUe  v 
Peuroonsugh  (70):  Gulkffevd  v Murray- 
flow  (SO);  Slough  v Patsley  (BJOi.  Teitord 
v Lancashire  (7  JO).  Ttueumm  Kingston 
v Sough  (530);  Lancashire  v Guildford 
(6-0);  Paisley  v Fife  (EJ30);  Peterborough  v 
Telford  fl-15). 


So  Some  Picture  win  be 
Loaded  into  a starting  box  — 
“trap"  in  tbe  trade  — and  in 
the'  darkness  that  has  sud- 
denly enveloped  him  will  im- 
mediately strain  to  bear  the 
whirr  of  the  wire-driven  hare 
that  is  to  lure  him  around 
four  bends  and  550  yards  of 
floodlit  sand  for  a prize 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a 
sponsor's  Triple  Crown  bo- 
nus, works  out  at  £145,000. 

That  would  boost  his  career 
winnings  to  £240.000  and  take 
the  world  stakes  record  from 
an  American  dog.  But  it  will  be 
money  hard  earned.  Some  Pic- 
ture has  gone  through  this  rou- 
tine five  times  already  in  the 
past  three  weeks  in  Dublin, 
and  had  to  live  up  to  his  “Iron 
Dog"  label  to  win  a place 
among  the  six  finalists. 

During  the  season  he  raced 
unddfeated  through  all  the 
elimination  rounds  before  win- 
ning the  finals  of  the  £20,000 
Scottish  Derby  in  April  and 
the  £50,000  English  Derby  in 


Basketball 

BUDHasm  LEAGUE:  Birmingham  v 
London  (7.301;  Crystal  Palace  v Newcastle 
(7.30):  Thames  Valley  v Watford  (8.0): 
Wortfling  v Derby  (40).  Tomorrow:  Ches- 
ter v Thames  Valley  (6-301:  Manchester  v 
Leicester  (830);  Sheffield  v Worthing  (80). 

NATIONAL  ULMUto  Mem  Pint  D#v 
Mon:  Coventry  v Oxford  (7.301:  Notnng- 
. hem  v MM  Sussex  (BO);  Ptymoutn  v Cardiff 
1 (7J0);  Richmond  v Westminster  (7 J0J; 
Stevenage  v Solihull  JBEI;  Teesslde  v 
Guildford  (730).  Wo mem  Href  Christen 
Crystal  Palace  v Northamplon  (SJ0);  NW 
London  v Thames  Valley  (7.30);  Rhondda  v 
Birmingham  (8  30);  Spetthome  v Ipswich 
(ML 

Hockey 

SCOTTISH  LEAOUEt  Clydesdale  v Invar- 
lettlc  Gordonl ens  v Kelbume;  Grange  v 
StEpps:  MIM  v Mimtech  Wndrs:  Western  v 
WatsoMons. 

MEN’S  RBOMNAL  ISMBIPI?  EM 

Combs  C v Combs  Unlv;  Colchester  v 
Luton;  Crostyx  v Slorttord:  Ipswtcn  v Sud- 
bury; Peterboro  v Clacton  MiJanilti 
Hampton  v BkasomDekl.  Hartmrna  v Cov- 
entry NW:  N Notts  v N Stalls:  Northampton 
S v Blaxwich:  Nottingham  v Edgbaston; 
Otton  WW  v Khaisa.  Nertter  Chostor  v 
Southport  Ftarmby  v Ben  RhydOIng,  Shef 
Bankers  v Norton:  Swalwed  v Durham 
Unlv;  TUnperiey  v Harrogate.  Wigan  v 
Neston.  SewUn  Anchoriens  v CtUchester; 
Bnckonhem  v Trojans.  City  d Ports  » 
Bournemouth:  Fareham  v Hamgartala: 
Gore  Crt  v Wimbledon:  Herne  Bay  v hfigh 
Wycombe;  Maidenhead  v Winchester  O 
Wtutgifllans  v eastcote;  Puriay  v Woking; 
Richmond  v Tun  Wells.  West:  Exeter  Unlv 
v Bath  Buccs;  Robinsons  v Clevedon;  T 
Vale  v Swansea:  WSM  v Bristol  Uiuv; 
Whitchurch  v Cheltenham. 

WOMBTS  NATIONAL  LEAGUE*  Pn- 
iwter  DhUoa  losvrtcti  v Hlgmown  (1211): 
Slough  v Clifton  [120.  Crosse*):  Sutton  C v 
Olton  (n  JO.  Cannock  HC):  Troians  v Don- 
caster (1.30).  Pint  DMatom  Bracknell  v 
Bnuttord  (2-Oj:  Canlertrury  v Wimbledon 
(120k  Chefmstord  v Loughboro  S (215): 
Leicester  v Bodena  (1230).  Seowui  Dtw 
Uw  Buolvute  v AfdrUga  (1230).  Eeffng 
v Sherwood  (1301:  Old  Loughronians  v W 
Witney  (1.0):  POynton  v Weddng  (130). 

WOMEN'S  REGIONAL  IBftBUBi  Md- 
teadai  Crimson  R v Hampton;  Kettering  v 
Bet  per.  Luton  v Leicester.  Pickwick  v N 
Stotts.  Norite  Blackburn  v Chaster  York  v 
Soften  tonwuiwu  Shorn  eid  v weiton: 
Wlnnington  Pk  v Leyfand  M.  Sontte  Hen- 
don v Maiden  head;  Horsham  v Dulwich; 
Reading  v Winchester.  Southampton  v 
WimauTKjre  H;  Tulsa  Hill  v Hampstead. 
Tunwnvun  Dulwich  v Hendon;  Hamp- 
stead v Southampton;  Maidenhead  v 
Winch  more  H.  Tube  Mil  v Reeding;  Win- 
cnestor  v Horsnam  Weeb  Cotwall  v 
Exmer:  Leominster  * Van  Remand  v 
Bournemouth:  Si  Austen  v Cheltenham:  T 
Vale  v Exmouth.  Tmwiom  ban  BSE  v 
itiawtctn  St  Athens  v Ashford;  Sevenoaka  v 
Combs  C;  WGC  r Dereham. 

Tomorrow 

NATIONAL  USACUto  Prowter  PteteltoM 

Beeston  v Sout/iga*  (zo,  HtonffeMfl]. 
Doncaster  v Readng  1207.  East  Grinctsad 
v Canterbury  (230);  Guildford  s Hounslow 
(120)-.  Old  itoughtonians  * CarauKfc  (1 3QL 

Teddbigton  v Bsrtard  T (130,  Broom  Rd). 
Fbet  DMatom  Hcmpataad  v Oxford  Unlv 
(1230.  PaCKS ngmn  RG1.  Havant  v Otoe  C 
(20.  Burnaby  Rd):  Hull  v Chelmtord  (23. 
Schultz  SC}:  Man  Gym  * Btwhana  (20); 
Isca  v Boumvflie  (1230);  Lnm  v Bromlny 
(130);  Loughboro  Students  v Broakiands 
(230).  St  Albans  v Oxford  Hawks  (23); 
Sheffield  v Surbiton  (230);  Stourport  v 
Firebrands  <2  30.  Kidderminster  H31.  War- 
ring! on  v Harteaton  M (l  30.  Ponketh  HE). 

EHA  CUP?  IW  roridrir  Bath  Buccs  v 
Robinsons;  Qty  of  Ports  v Andover 
Loughboro  T u Edgbacton;  Shot  Bankers  v 
Norton;  Slough  v Fareham.  Trojans  v 
Heading  Eagfas;  Tun  weus  v Arraariara. 

REPmMHTA'nvN  (Lang  Sultan  Pitch 
Opening,  Pools  Sc.  20):  Long  Sutton  * 
East  invitation  XI. 


June  — the  latter  in  record 
tfmp  anri  by  the  ridiculous 
, margin  OT  seven  lengths. 

But  a long,  lucrative  season 
j has  taken  its  toll  Whatever 
happens  in  the  space  of  30 
seconds  tonight  this  will  be 
Some  Picture's  last  race,  and  it 
is  the  projected  stud  fees  he 
could  command  as  a Triple 
Crown  winner  that  justify  the 
pre-race  hype:  come  and  see 
the  world's  first  million-pound 
greyhound. 

like  80  per  cent  of  the  breed 
in  Britain,  Some  Picture  was 
born  and  raised  in  Ireland  but 
race-day  routines  are  the  same 
the  dog  world  over.  Yesterday 
each  would  have  had  his  taut 
muscles  massaged  and  been 
fed  a special  meaL  Tonight 
there  will  be  keening  ydps  and 
whines  from,  the  six  dogs  in 
the  traps,  for  these  are  all  high- 
class  racers  and  they  know  — 
and  love — what  comes  nexL 

Spiteri,  36,  will  naturally  be 
among  the  capacity  all-ticket 
crowd  of 7,000— for  a dog  race! 
Be  is  a man  for  whom  the 
phrase  “proud  owner”  could 
have  been  invented,  not  to 
mention  "lucky  owner". 
Wh it echa pel-bora  and  Wap- 


Re  SU I tS 


Football 

ISTHMIAN  INAailto  Ptwmter  DMatoo? 

Dag  4 Red  1.  Hendon  1:  Enfleto  0.  St  Al- 
bans 2 

WORLD  CUP  QUAUMOta  Rotate  m 
Qroup  A?  Iran  2 Qatar  0. 

Rugby  League 

WORLD  CURB  CHAMPIONSHIP 


toil. Mitel*  (30)  02  Bradford  (U)  14. 
dwiWtand!  IVta  Hoppe  2 Ridge  2 Bite. 
Eru.  Jones.  Mai  am.  Ngemu.  A Swann.  L 
Swann.  Ooda  Ridge  9.  Bradford:  Tries 
Bradley,  Ekoku.  Oowtaa  McNamara  3 
( 12063] 


GERMAN  MASTHH  (Berlin):  Seoeod 
roond  qssMWoro  (GBVIre  urieos  stated): 
137  B Longer  (Ger)  66.  69.  138  J-M  Ole- 
zobal  (Sp)  68.  69:  T Oogeto  (Ger)  73.  66. 
130  C Montgwnnrle  71.  66:  P-U  Johano- 
san  (Sws)  72  67;  T Bfam  (Den)  71.  66:  A 
Cotta rt  71.  63;  P Sfoland  (Swe)  71.  68:  J 
Spence  71.  68  140  P Walton  72  6ft  S 
Torrance  71.  09:  G Orr  68.  71;  D Newell  68. 
72;  E Darcy  72.  68.  141  S Jonas  (US)  74. 
67;  P Baker  74.  67:  A BlnagtU  (It)  70.  71:  R 
Muntz  (Noth)  72  68;  M Angler!  (Swe)  72 
m 0 Cooper  74.  67. 14a  P McGInfey  71. 
71;  □ Clarke  73.  G9;  P Harrington  72  70;  D 
Carter  73.  69.  143  T Lehman  (US)  73.  70; 
M Gates  68.  TO:  P Price  75.  68:  W RUey 
(Aua)  75.  os.  i«4  P Mtctefson  (USI  73.  n; 
S BaJleataras  (Sp)  74.  70;  F Tnmaud  (Fr) 
72  72  T Jotewtone  (Zlm|  75.  6ft  D Smyth 
77.  67;  M Roe  78.  Bft  14c  S Sinner  (Ger) 
74.  71:  S Richardson  72  73;  P Hau^rud 
(Nor)  To,  75;  M Mackenzie  79,  72;  A Sher- 
borne 76,  7ft  M Davis  76.  69:  G Evens  77. 
68:  R Bewail  75.  72  14Q  C Rocea  (It)  7S. 
71:  P Unhurt  (Sp)  75.  71;  P BroadhurM  75. 
71;  R Karisson  (Swe)  77.  69;  R Goosan 
(SA)  74.  7ft  M Mouland  75.  71;  S Luna  (Sp) 
74.  72  147  A Hunter  76.  TZ  R Russell  74, 
73;  P Curry  74. 73:  M Jonzon  (Swe)  76. 71: 
P Hedbtom  (Swe)  78, 69:  J Payne  76. 71;  A 
Cefka  (Gar)  76.  72-  P Mitchell  77,  7ft  P 
Lawrie  76. 71. 148  w weemar  (SA)  76. 72 
J Rivero  (Sp)  77.  711  H Clark  77.  71;  M 
Qronbero  (9wel  75,  73:  R Cteydon  74, 74;  J 
Hawkes  (SA)  76,  7ft  G Brand  Jnr  78,  73:  S 
Cage  73.  75:  A Ofucorn  76,  72  P Eales  76. 
7ft  R Win  hum  76. 72:  H Btornatodt  (Nor)  77, 
71. 

ITALIAN  WOMEN'S  OKU  (p  PkXkkO. 
Sic):  Leedtee  ■■■or.it. u—J  4— NW— 

(GB/Ire  unless  stated;  ’^amateur):  1ST  V 
van  RyckBghem  (Set)  73.  63. 141  P Gon- 
zatez  (CoO  70.  71:  G Slewarr  71.  70. 1«*T 
Cralk  69.  73:  H Hopkins  (Aua)  69,  73:  H 
Atfredsson  (Swe)  71.71:  L Marla  (SA)  76, 
67. 143  S Mendburu  (Fr)  72  71;  S Head 
71.  72  144  F Pike  (AllS]  74.  7ft  M Pratt  (KJ 
72  7ft  m-l  oe  Lorenz!  (Fr)  71,  7ft  K Limn 
(Aus)  74,  7ft  T Ftochar  (Off]  71.  73;  S 
Mriln  (Sure)  71.  7ft 

BIRCK  CHALLENGE  (Pine  Mountain. 
Georgia):  Laadtng  fire  nwrf  memrmm 
(US  unless  stated}:  M M Brteky.  «7  D 
OgrlK  D Love:  G HJenatom  (Swol-  g Halk 
berfl:  B Chambtee:  H Button.  «8  T Byrum: 
S sunnor  A Doyio:  s Pare  □ Toms,  n S 
Gump;  B Mayfair,  c Stadler  J Edwante;  M 
Chrisas  B FletalMn  S Lowery:  F Funk;  P 
Goydos;  D Barpanto-  Abrai  70  V Singh 
/BJJi);  F Alim  (SA).  77  G Waite  (NZ).  70  S 
Skington  (Aus):  p Tautourengi  (NZ);  R 
Aisreon  (Mo*].  74  H Kaso  (Japan);  a 
Hughes  (Aus).  76  S Runout  (Aus). 


ATP TOURKAMBfT  (Palermo):  Ouaitor 
flmlw  A CanwtSa  (Sp)  bt  F Ctevet  (Sp) 
7-8.  8-2  D MfMy  (Slovak)  bt  A Portae 
(Sp)  7-5.  6-4:  J Turtle!  (Sp)  M M Blip- 
plnl  (Uru)  8-3, 1-a.  6-4. 

ATP  CLAY-COURT  TOURNAMENT 
(Baale):  O—rlar  Itairigi  P Korda  (Cz)  bt  L 
Roux  (Fr)  6-3.  6-4;  G RuoadaU  (GB)  bt  T 
Enqvtat  (Swe)  7-4.  4-6.  8-8:  T Homw 
(GS1  bt  M Norman  (Swe)  6-3.  6-2 
Pniititor  niiwtoi  niwli  T Henan* 
Roeeet  (GBASwIlz)  bt  P Nybarg/D  Prinosll 
(SwafQer)  7-6.  6-7.  7-i 
ATP  CHMA  OPEN  (Balling):  Quarter- 
todc  J Coortor  (US)  bt  J Kraalak  (Slo- 
vak) 8-4.  6-3;  T Johanoaoe  (Swe)  bt  G 
Pozzl  (IQ  6-2  6-4:  M M—MHa eow  (Swe)  bt 
B Black  (Zlm)  6-4. 6-3;  It  Carte—  (Den)  bt 
A O’Brien  (US)  7-8.  5-7.  7-6. 

USTA  WOMBPS  CHillRNnWI  (Santa 
Clare):  Satend  reendi  M IkqwMta 
(Pol)  W E DomlnSajvIc  (Aua)  H.WM 
N Mfil  (Japan)  bt  T Snyder  (US)  6-4, 
7-6:  M TV  (US)  bt  J Lae  (US)  0-3. 5-7,  6-4; 
C CriMoa  (Ron,)  bt  E Qa01ardl  (Swttz] 
6-4,  6-4;  K topteto  (Japan)  M S Smith 
|G8)  6-3,  6-1:  S Carta  (US)  M A Kramer 
(Lux)  6-8.  6-1;  K Brandi  (US)  bt  L GMr- 
ard-Rubbi  (Fr)  6-*,  8-2  J Notedly  (Can) 
bt  R McOullian  (Aua)  6-7.  7-5.  6-6. 

LTA  SATBLLITN  (NotUnoham);  Meai  . 
Oawtta?  IW  D Somtonl  (GO)  bt  N 
Watte  (GB)  6-2  6-2;  A Porter  (GB)  bt  M 
Zahlrovtc  (BIH)  6-2  6-4;  A Popp  (GeT)  bt 
N Weal  (GB)  6-2  6-4;  A Pannar  (GS)  bt  L 
Milligan  (GB)  7-6.  8-4.  __  _ 

(GB)  bt  K Komar  (Ger)  6-4.  6-4:  N Roar- 
ova  (Rub)  M T Mingrave  (Aua)  6-4,  6-2 

Baseball 


Seattle  3.  Beittmore  9 (Baltimore  lead 
series  2-0);  Now  York  5.  Cleveland  7 
(sedan  Hod  1-1). 


Chess 


1UUM  TQURHAMRHT  (Noth);  Roond 
fhe  A SMrov  (Sp)  a G Kasparov  (Rus)  T; 
j Louuar  (Fr)  0.  V Kramnik  (Rua)  1;  P 
Svkffer  (Rus)  T.  T Shsked  (Us)  ft  J Poigar 
(Hun)  v J PI kiit  (Nath),  A Ontochuk  (Ukr)  v P 
Lake  (Hun),  M Adams  (Eng)  v L van  Wofy 
(Nam)  all  drawn,  larttra  Kasparov  4ft 
Kramnik  ■*:  SvMer  aft  Adams,  Lotto  ft 
WORLD  YOUTH  CHAMPfONSIOPS  (Era- 
von.  Arm):  Rowd  «h  Boya  U-18i  K Uoh 
(Eng)  l.  M Avottalan  (Arm)  0.  London  R 
Ronomartov  (Ukr)  0.  Aloes  Moh  5&  U-lfh 
N Part  (Eng)  *.  P Chartoonneou  (Can)  ft 
LnJira  t_  Vogda  (Rom),  L A ronton  (Hun) 
ft  Ateo:  Pan  6.  OHa  iteioi  T Hoang  (Vie) 
ft  J Houaka  (Eng)  ft  Londnrai  R Gokoflanl 
(Gaol  B.  Atom  Houska  6ft  R SIwMcn  (Eng) 

Cricket 

TOUR  MATCH?  KtornoM  South  Alrica 
305-7  dec  (S  Pollock  74no,  j Kama  62  All 
Hussain  Rtavi  6-om  and  254-8  dec  IG  Kir- 
sten 01;  All  Hussain  Rlzvt  6-57).  PCB  XI 
132  (All  Neqvl  61;  Symcox  4-25)  and  237-4 
(All  Naqvl  113.  Rana  Ooyyum  83no).  Match 
drawn, 

lee  Hockey 

NHL*  Baum  ft  Lob  Angelas  ft 

Snooker 

RBGAL  HASms  (Uotharwea);  Qenr- 
ter-OwsbN  Rowd  (Eng)  bt  K Ootteriy  (Its) 
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Rugby  League 


Oldham  on 

brink  of 


Andy  Wilson 


OLDHAM,  one  of  the 
game's  founding 
dubs  In.  1895,  are  in 
danger  of  extinction 
after  ^pp^ing  for  voluntary 
liquidation  yesterday. 

The  Bears  were  relegated 

from  file  Super  League  in 
August  and'  are  believed  -to 
have  debts  of -more  than 
.£1  million,  despite  selling 
their  major  asset,  the  Water- 
nhRrirfings  ground,-  to  the  local 
council  for  a seven-figure 
sum  less  than  two  years  ago. 

-They  were  - advanced 
£280,000  by. the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball League  in  August  to  ease 
a fresh  financial  crisis  -but 
have  still  been  unable  to 'pay 
their  players  for  seven  weeks. 

The  few  remaining  admin- 
istrative staff  were  made 
redundant  yesterday,  a sale 
was  held  in  the  club’s  town 
centre  shop,  and  the  players 
— Oldham’s  only  remaining 
assets — are  demanding  to  be 
declared  free  agents. 

The  Manchester  accoun- 
tants Parnell  Kerr  Forster 
have  been  appointed  by  the 
five  directors,  led  by  the 
chairman  Janies  Quinn,  to 
call  a meeting  of  creditors 
| and  shareholders,  seeking 
permission  to  liquidate  the 
club.  They  need  the  perznis- 


Tnriting  on  the  dog-power . . . no  muzzling  Some  Picture’s  satisfaction  as  he  engages  top  gear  in  the  straight  stevenabh 


Picture  panting  to  be 
million-pound  frame 


slon  of  25  per  cent  of- -'fin 
shareholders.  * ’•  T“‘ 
Philip  Long  said  on  hehaH 
of  the  accountants:  “nie  club- 
can  still  be  rescued.  We.need. 
to  find,  if  there  are  peo^e  in- 
terested in  rugby  league 

being  .played  in  Oldham.”.' 

There  undoubtedly  ar«y  as  ± 
number  of  amateur  dubs-con- 

timip  to  thrive  in  the  town, 
but  frflkfrig  on  a professional 
club  with,  such  huge  debts 

and  no  assets  is  hardly  an  at- 
tractive proposition.  The  de- 
cision to  apply  for  liquidation 
follows  the  collapse  eatifer 
this  week:  of  talks'  with:  one 
i consortium-  TheTjest  hope  for 
. Oldham  now.  is  for  that  con- 
sortium 10  return  before  the 
shareholders  meeting  with  a 
bid  to  place  the  club  into  adr 
mlnistration,  thereby  keeping 
some  of  the  players -and,  criti- 
cally, their  share  of  the 
game’s  £87  mfllkm  contract 
with  News  Corporation 
which  falls  from  £90<MX>0- to 
£350,000  with  their,  relegation 
from  the  Super  League  to  the 
First  Division.- 
There  may  also  be  cbmpU- 
cations  for  the  -game  as  a 
whole  as  the  contract  with 
News  Corporation  includes  a 
clause  allowing  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's organisation  to  pufi. 
out  of  the  frmding  deal  if  any 
of  fhe  RFL’s  clubs  go  out  of 
existence. 


ping-bred,  Spiteri  joined  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  20 
years  ago  as  a messenger  boy 
amt  now  combines  evenings  of 
picking  up  large  cheques  at 
dog  trades  with  a day  job  as  a 
City  copper  trader. 

Like  most  in  the  enclosed 
and  intense  world  of  dog  rac- 
ing, Spiteri  is  in  love  with  it, 
seeing  personality  In  the  dogs 
and  drama  in  the  races  where 
outsiders  see  animated  four- 1 
legged  roulette.  Good  Judg- 
ment in  picking  his  pur- 
chases has  played  its  part  but, 
he  admits,  even  now  he  can 
hardly  believe  his  luck. 

“Of  the  30.000  dogs  bred 
every  year  in  Ireland,  90  per 
rent  are  moderate,  nine  per 
cent  are  good  and  one  per  cent 
are  potentially  great  If  s every 
owner’s  dream  to  get  into  that 
one  per  cent”  said  Spiteri. 

“Some  owners  spend  their 
whole  lives  trying  for  a dog  to 
win  one  classic  and  here  I am 
going  for  the  Triple  Crown. 
When  you  get  a dog  like  Some 
Picture..."  — and  here  he 
broke  off  with  an  exhalation  of 
breath  and  what  can  only  be 
called  a smirk  — Tve  been 
very  lucky." 


Tennis 


World  dub  ch’ship,  quarter-final 

Auckland  Warriors  62,  Bradford  Bulls  1 4 

Elliott  rounds  on 
his  ‘busted’  Bulls 


Bradford  Bulls’ 

coach  Matthew  Elliott 
blamed  indiscipline 
for  their  latest  drubbing  by 
the  Auckland  Warriors, 
wbo  would  have  duplicated 
their  earlier  64-14  rout  of 
the  Bulls  if  Sean  Hoppe  had 
not  missed  a simple  last- 
minute  conversion. 

It  was  tbe  fourth  defeat  in 
a row  for  the  Super  League 
who  tailed  off 
towards  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son and  lost  all  their  quali- 
fying games  in  the  interna- 
tional tournament. 

At  half-time  tbe  Bulls 
were  still  in  contention  at 
14-20,  but  after  the  break 
they  fell  apart  and  tbe  War- 
riors ran  in  eight  tries. 

“Lack  of  discipline  in  the 
second  half  cost  us  dearly,” 
Elliott  admitted.  “If  any 
southern  hemisphere  side 
get  that  amount  of  posses- 
sion they  will  punish  you. 
There  are  a lot  of  tired 
people  out  there  and  a lot  of 
busted  people  as  welL” 

The  Super  League  Coach 
of  the  Year  added:  “We  bad 
a lot  of  guys  injured  late  in 
our  preparation,  and  also 
lost  a couple  in  the  game.” 
The  Bulls’  hooker  James 
Lowes  was  badly  missed. 
The  Man  of  Steel  award- , 
winner  had  a groin  strain 
and  without  Glen  Tomlin- 1 
son.  the  scrum-half  who , 
withdrew  before  the  flight 
from  England,  the  Bulls 
were  short  ofpiaymakers.  | 


Sport  in  brief 

Cricket 

The  Middlesex  and  England 
spinner  Phil  Tufnell  will  ap- 
pear at  a disciplinary  hearing 
on  October  24  at  which  the 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  will  consider  what 
action  to  take  after  his  failure 
to  supply  a specimen  in  a 
random  drug  test  during  the 
County  Championship  match 
against  Essex  at  Chelmsford. 
The  Middlesex  secretary  Joe 
Hard  staff  Is  confident  that 
Tufnell  will  have  a “perfectly 
logical  explanation". 

In  Karachi  the.  20-ye arold 
opener  All  Naqvl  celebrated 
his  Test  call-up  with  an  im- 
pressive 113  as  the  touring 
South  Africans  drew  with  a 
Pakistan  Cricket  Board  XL 
Tbe  borne  team,  chasing  428, 
finished  on  237  for  four. 

Motorcycling 

Michael  Doohan  set  a lap  re- 
cord at  Phillip  Island  during 
yesterday’s  opening  qualify- 
ing session  for  the  Australian 
Grand  Prix  despite  dangerous 
winds.  The  Honda  rider,  who 
has  already  clinched  his 
fourth  successive  world  title, 
record  lmin  33.822sec,  two 
, seconds  quicker  than  Japan's 
Takuma  Aoki  and  0.7sec 


The  towering  Stephen 
Kearney,  who  had  helped 
New  Zealand  beat  Australia 
30-12  last  week,  softened 
op  the  Bradford  tackling  as 
the  Warriors  went  20-2  up 
Inside  28  minutes  with  tries 
by  the  half-backs  Stacey 
Jones  and  Gene  Nganm  and 
the  winger  Hoppe. 

Bradford,  -watched  by 
only  12,000  spectators  in 
Auckland's  Ericsson  Sta- 
dium, hit  back  when  AM 
iflcnkn  intercepted  a pass 
from  Auckland's  Wigan- 
bound  forward  Denis  Betts 
and  sewed.  The  stand-off 
Graeme  Bradley  then  sup- 
ported a half-break  by  the 
loose  forward  Steve  McNa- 
mara to  cross  for  a second 
try,  and  McNamara’s  third 
goal  cut  the  deficit  to  sax 
points  at  the  Interval.  ^ 

Ngamn  came  into  his  own 
as  the  Bulls  tired  in  the 
second  half,  Ridge  leading 
the  scoring  with  two  tries 
and  nine  goals  from  12  at- 
tempts for  a personal  tally 
of  26  points.  Hoppe  scored  a 
second  try  and  there  were 
others  from-  Anthony 
Swann,  Brady  Malam,  Syd 
Eru,  Logan  Swann. and 
Marc  Ellis. 

liinMnii  Warrior*  Ridge;  Hoppe.  A 
Swann.  EndacotL  Oudenryfl;  Ngamu, 
Jones;  Malam.  Era.  Vagans.  Kearney. 
Betts.  L Swann.  But? ■ title N BUS,  Horo, 
GuttortbkJl.  Tulmavavo. 

Dradteid  Boon  Sprocw;  Scatea.  Poacbcfc. 
Crauthsrs,  Ekoku:  Bradley.  Paul; 
McOermoa.  Graham.  Amteraon.  Forahow. 
Nlckle.  McNamara.  Sebatlteteet 
Donougher.  Yflttswbwp.  Relhana.  Medtay- 
ftslli  ea?  B Harrigan. 


foster  than  the  mark  set  by 
his  fellow  Australian  Wayne 
Gardner  in  1990. 

Sailing 

Grant  Dalton's  Merit  Cup  is 
making  slight  hut  consistent 
gains  on  Shut  Frostad's  Inno- 
vation Kvaerner,  leader  of  the  # 
Whitbread  Round  the  .World’ 
Race,  writes  Bod  Fisher.  By 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  file 
fleet  some  700  mQes  west  of 
Senegal,  the  gap  between  the 
two  was  28  mllwa. 

Motor  Racing 

Trial  proceedings  over  the 
. death  of  Ayrton  Senna  at  the 
1994  San  Mbrlno  Grand  Prix 
were  adjourned  yesterday 
when  the  defendants  Prank 
Williams,  Patrick  Head  and 
Adrian  Newey  foiled  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  The  three  were 
unable  to  find  hotel  accommo- 
dation because  of  a ceramics 
fair  in  Bologna. 

Snooker 

The  luck,  was  out  for  Kep 
Doherty,  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land’s first  world  champion, 
tn  Motherwell  last  nigHf  He 
fought  hack  from  5-2  down  to 
force  a deciding  utti  frame 
against  England’s  Nig ft  Bond 
in  their  Regal  Masters  quar- 
ter-final, but  after  securing  a 
38-0  lead  he  stmnbled  again  to 
lost  0-6. 
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Football 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Gullit’s  men 

handed  trip 
to  Lapland 


Martin  Thorpe  finds  the  Arsenal  captain  in  reflective  mood,  opening  his  mind  to  literature  after  closing  his  mouth  to  alcohol 


Adams  takes  it  one  day  at  a time 


David  Laopy 


C*®LSEA  win  shortly 
be  feeling  cm  top  of 
world,  or  as  dose 
to  it  geographically  as 

tney  are  ever  likely  to  get  In 
the  second  round  of  the  Cup 
Winners’  Cup  Ruud  GumPs 
team  meet  Tromso,  the  most 
northerly  clnb  in  Norway 
Tromso  is  situated  250 
miles  inside  the  Arctic  Circle 
It  -is  nearer  the  North  Pole 
tlmn  Murmansk.  Never  will 
Wise  have  a better  op- 
portunity to  discover  if  there 
Christmas 

Not  that  Chelsea  need  shiver 
with  apprehension.  Having 
beatm  Slovan  Bratislava  com 
lortaWy.4-0  on  aggregate,  they 
shooldbe  capable  of  overcom- 
ing a Tromso  team  who,  while 

the?  disposed  of  NK  Zagreb  in 
the  opening  round,  should  not 
pose  too  many  problems. 

With  the  first  leg  In  Lapland, 
everything  favours  Chelsea  ' 

reaching  the  quarter-finals  of  a i 

tournament  they  are  already  ; 
expected  to  win.  In  the  TTefa  ! 


ChP-  however,  Uvernool 

‘ n«* 

demanding  tasks. 

.Liverpool’s  reward  for  win- 
the  Battle  or  Britain 
Wm t Celtic  is  a tie  S 
Ractog  Strasbourg,  theHxS 

2!K®“  « Ran^«  andX 
hy  Mark  Me- 
IMG  sports  market- 
group.  Again  Liverpool  are 
to  the  opening  leg  and 
““htoation  of  Rob- 
Fbwler.  Steve  McManaman 
and  Michael  Owen,  with  Karl- 
hemz  Riedle  always  ready  to 
iend  a hand,  should  see  Roy 
Evans  s side  through.  Ran- 
Serss  experience  will  have 
wsu-ned  Anfield  against  poor 
defending. 

Aston  Villa  have  already 
round  scoring  a problem  in 
Europe  and  Athletic  Bilbao 
usually  prove  obdurate,  if  bea- 
rable, opponents  when  facing 
English  teams.  A clean  sheet 
in  the  Basque  country  would 
give  V ilia  half  a chance,  as  it 
did  m Bordeaux  In  the  previ- 
ous round,  but  they  may  be 
under  greater  threat  back  on 
their  own  ground. 


The  draws 


tlefa  Cup,  second  round 

Aj»x  Amsterdam  (Netherlands)  v Udinese  (Italy) 

-fpptorg  Braga  (Portugal)  v Dinamo  Tbilisi  (Georgia) 

Metz  (France)  v Karlsruhe  (Germany),  1 ^ 

Racing  Strasbourg  (France)  v Liverpool  (England). 
Internationale.  Milan  (Italy)  v Lyon  (France), 
tepid  Vienna  (Austria)  v Munich  i860  (Germany) 

MTK  Budapest  (Hungary)  v Croatia  Zagreb  (Croatia). 

Spartak  Moscow  (RussiayFC  Sion  (Switz)  v Real  Valladolid 
(Spain), 

Schalke  04  (Germany)  v Anderiecht  (Belgium). 

Aarhus  (Denmark)  v Twente  Enschede  (Netherlands). 

Athletic  Bilbao  (Spain)  v Aston  ViKa  (England). 

Auxerre  (France)  v OF1  Crete  (Greece). 

Steaua  B nearest  (Romania)  v Bastia  (France) 

Rotor  Volgograd  (Russia)  v Lazio  (Italy), 

AUetico  Madrid  (Spain)  v PAOK  Salonika  (Greece), 

-FC  Brugge  (Belgium)  v VfL  Bochum  (Germany). 

Matches  on  October  21  and  November  4. 


European  Cup  Winners1  Cup,  second  round 

Tromso  (Norway)  v Chelsea  (England), 

Ekeren  (Belgium)  v VfB  Stuttgart  (Germany), 

Lokomotiv  Moscow  (Russia)  v Kocaelispor  (Turkey), 

Shakhtar  Donetsk  (Ukraine)  v Vicenza  (Italy). 

Real  Betis  (Spain)  v FC  Copenhagen  (Denmark), 

AEK  Athens  (Greece)  v Sturm  Graz  (Austria), 

Nice  (France)  v SI  avia  Prague  (Czech  Republic), 

NK  Primorje  (Stover  ia)  v Roda  Kerkrade  (Netherlands). 
Matches  on  October  23  and  November  6. 


Lincoln  City  hit  Beck  after  he 
‘grabs  trainee  by  the  throat’ 


JOHN  BECK,  the  Lincoln 
City  manager,  has  been  dis- 


VCtty  manager,  has  been  dis- 
ciplined by  the  dub  for  threat- 

■ ening  a 17-year-old  YTS  player. 

Beck  was  given  a written 

■ warning  regarding  his  fiiture 
" conduct  after  he  grabbed  the 

trainee,  Danny  Lynn,  by  the 
throat  and  shouted  abuse  dur- 
ing a youth-team  meeting. 
•-•The  Third  Division  club’s 
youth  development  associa- 
tion chairman,  Stuart  Hew- 
son,  has  resigned  in  protest 
over  Beck's  behaviour.  Hew- 
son  has  taken  his  son  Ross, 
who  was  another  YTS  at  Lin- 
. coin,  out  of  the  club  and  Lynn  , 
has  also  left  Lynn  said:  “I 


think  it  should  be  brought  out 
into  the  open.  Beck  has  had  a 
formal  warning  but  I would 
like  an  apology  from  him.” 

Hewson  added:  “Ifs  up  to 
the  other  parents  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  decide 
whether  they  are  prepared  to 
put  up  with  it  but  now  we 
have  taken  our  son  away." 

Lincoln  City  confirmed  a 
"serious  incident"  took  place 
which  had  been  dealt  with.  Pat 
Lally.  the  education  officer  at 
the  Professional  Footballers’ 
Association,  said:  "As  for  as 
we  are  concerned  Lincoln  have 
taken  appropriate  action.” . 
Beck  declined  to  comment 


Footballers  take 
every  game  as  it 
comes.  Alcoholics 
take  every  day  as  it 
comes.  Tony  Adams 
does  both. 

A year  ago  the  Arsenal  cap- 
tain stuck  his  hand  in  the  air, 
not  to  scream  for  offside  but 
quietly  to  ask  for  his  team- 
mates* attention  before  telling 
them  Qrat  he  was  addicted  to 
alcohol.  It  was  a brave  confes- 
sion to  make  to  a dressing- 
room  governed  by  laddish 
rules  where  personal  honesty 
fa ir ac  a back-seat  to  banter. 

It  was  a measure  of  the 
respect  his  team-mates  feel 
for  the  man  that  they  rallied 
behind  him  unhesitatingly. 

Not  long  afterwards  Adams 
made  another  courageous  ad- 
mission to  the  macho  world  of 
football:  he  revealed  that  In- 
stead of  drinking  he  was  now 
intoxicated  by  English 
literature. 

•It's  great  I'm  really  enjoy- 
ing it”  he  said  of  his  part- 
time  English  GCSE  course. 
Tm  opening  my  mind.  I’ve 
read  Romeo  and  Juliet  a 
Thomas  Hardy  novel  and  a bit 
of  Keats.”  He  is  also  learning 
to  play  the  piano. 

Those  who  laughed  missed 
the  point  His  unlikely  con- 
version naturally  provided  an 
easy-target  contrast  to  an  im- 
pulsive past  highlighted  by 
loutish  incidents  in  a night- 
dub  and  pizza  restaurant  and 
a prison  sentence  for  drink- 
driving. 

But  for  the  England  captain 
these  changes  mean  much 
more.  They  are  part  of  his 
way  of  wrestling  free  from  the 
vice-like  grip  of  what  with  , 
the  zealousness  of  a convert  | 
he  now  refers  to  as  “this  evil ! 
stuff".  It  is  probably  the  hard- 
est task  of  his  life. 

Basically,  the  31-year-old 
Adams  is  beginning  a new 
life,  with  new  rules,  new  per- 
spectives and  help  from  a 
counsellor.  He  is  still  feeling 
his  way,  chary  of  ridicule 
while  trying  to  make  this 
fresh  reality  as  habitual  as 
bis  old  one. 

The  following  exchange 
may  offer  some  insight  into 
the  sensitive,  honest  wary 
and  reflective  man  that  is 
now  Tony  Adams. 

The  Guardian:  If  someone 
were  to  ask  you  for  a thumb- 
nail sketch  of  who  Tony  Ad- 
ams is  as  a person,  what 
would  you  say? 

TA:  “Tony  Adams  as  a person? 
(pause)  I don’t  think  I’ve  got 
the  intellect  to  sum  that  up  in  a 
limited  analysis.  I'd  be  inter- 
ested in  what  you  think." 

The  Guardian : You  seem  a 
gentle,  laid-back  and  reflec- 
tive person,  which  is  unusual 
in  a footballer. 

TA:  “Well,  thank  you.  Yeah,  I 
do  reflect  on  a lot  of  things.  I 
do  tend  to  look  at  myself, 
which  I think  can  only  be  a 
good  thing.  Reflecting  on  how 
1 play  the  game  has  always 
helped  me  with  what's  hap- 
pening in  my  career,  so 
reflecting  on  my  personal  life 
has  helped  me  with  my  per- 
sonal life." 

The  Guardian:  Perhaps  that’s 
the  only  thing  people  should 
reflect  on — themselves. 


Trying  new  tactics . . . Tony  Adams  now  as  combative  in  real  life  as  in  action  for  Arsenal  photograph:  toy  bbvrdsworth 
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TODAY  is  not  the  day 
David  Pleat  would  wish 
for  his  demoralised 
Sheffield  Wednesday  to  be 
teeing  Everton. 

Lose  at  home  to  Manchester 
United  or  Arsenal  and  the  ex- 
cuses are  ready-made  but  lose 
at  home  to  a mediocre  Ever- 
ton team  featuring  a 17-year- 
old  and  two  18-year-olds  and 
Pleat  will  have  same  explain- 
ing to  do. 

Should  Wednesday  lose,  at 
4.50pm  the  noisy,  exuberant 
band  which  accompanies 
thpm  to  matches  may  strike 
up  the  Last  Post  The  possible 
absence  of  Des  Walker,  with  a 
virus,  to  add  to  a clutch  of 
other  injured  defenders, 
hardly  helps. 

Their  fellow  south  York- 
shlremen  Barnsley,  one  place 
below  Wednesday  but  on  the 
game  points,  will  have  less  ex- 
pected of  them  when  they  step 
out  at  Highbury.  Arsenal, 
smarting  from  their  midweek 
exit  from  the  UefeCup  at  the 
hands  of  PACK  Salonika,  will 
he  keen  to  maintain  their 
place  at  the  top  of  the  table  as 
some  form  of  consolation. 

The  other  member  of  the 
bottom  three.  Southampton, 
will  he  looking  for  their 
second  league  win  of  the  sea- 
son — ? gainst  a West  Ham 
side  who  should  indude  two 
old  Dell  boys,  Iain  Dowie  and 
Eyal  Berkovic.  Matthew  Ia 
Ussier  and  possibly  Egil  Os- 
tenstad  wffl  be  the  men  res- 
ponsible for  improving  a scor- 
ing rate  of  five  goals  in  nine 

WWIPS. 

Surprisingly  Newcastle 
United  have  scored  only  one 
more,  although  in  three 


games  fewer,  and.  with  Faus- 
tina Asprilla  out  for  four  to 
six  weeks  after  an  operation 
on  his  lower  stomach,  a new 
scorer  is  much  needed 
against  Tottenham  Hotspur, 
especially  as  Spurs  will  have 
Les  Ferdinand  and  David  Gin- 
ola  in  their  ranks. 

Ginola  is  not  expecting  a 
sympathetic  reception  at  his 
former  place  of  employment. 
“I  am  hoping  for  a good  one 
but  I will  understand  if  the 
term  boo  me  because,  once 
you  take  off  the  zebra  shirt 
for  another  one,  people  find  it 
hard  to  forgive.”  Zebra? 

Another  man  probably  not 
expecting  a very  happy 
return  is  Steve  Coppell,  who 
takes  Crystal  Palace  to  Old 
Traffbrd.  “I  wouldn’t  have  got 
into  the  current  United  side,” 
the  Palace  manager  says.  He 
will  be  hoping  that  Attllio 
Lombardo  Is  more  inspired 
by  the  venue  than  most  of  his 
former  Juventus  team-mates 
were  on  Wednesday  evening. 

David  May  is  fit  again  for 
United  but  there  are  doubts 
over  Nicky  Butt  and  Ole 
Solskjaer. 

Dean  Ealdsworth  will  make  | 
his  debut  for  Bolton  at  home 
to  Aston  VQla  following  his  1 
£3S  million  move  from  Wim-  { 
bledon,  which  Is  good  timing 
as  Nathan  Blake  begins  a 
three-match  suspension. 

| Mark  Draper  and  Dwight 
| Yorke  are  slight  concerns  for 
i vnia  but  Yorke  may  play  de- 
spite not  being  100  per  cent 
fit 

Leeds  visit  Coventry  from 
the  artificially  high  position 
of  sixth  but  have  their  lively 
winger  Harry  KeweH  sus- 
pended- Steve  Ogrizovic  wifi 
set  a dub  record  of  488  ap- 
pearances for  Coventry  and 
wifi  want  a dean  sheet  What 
price  a goalless  draw?  Wim- 
bledon entertain  Blackburn 
Rovers. 


Patrick  (Harm 


CELTIC’S  improvement 
In  the  last  few  weeks 
was  reflected  in  yester- 
day’s awards  to  Wim  Jansen 
and  Henrik  Larsson  as  Bell’s 
Manager  and  Player  of  the 
Month  respectively. 

The  Parkhead  side  came 
through  September  unbeaten 
in  the  league,  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  and  even  the  Uefa  Cup  — 
although  eliminated  from  the 
latter  by  Liverpool  on  away 
goals  — and  they  appear  to  be 
emerging  at  last  as  a serious 
threat  to  Rangers’  domestic 

supremacy. 

"When  I came  here,  we 
weren’t  playing  as  a unit," 
said  Larsson,  the  Swedish  for- 
ward who  arrived  from 
Feyenoord  in  early  August 


: and  had  also  worked  with 
1 Jansen  in  Rotterdam.  “There 
was  a new  coach  and  new 
players  and  there  were  plenty 
of  Tni.<ninrifirgter>riiriga  on  the 
Odd.  but  that’s  been  sorted 
out  and  Wim  takes  most  of 
the  credit  for  that." 

Celtic,  who  lost  their  open- 
ing two  matches  against  Hi- 
bernian and  Dunfermline,  are 
fourth  In  the  table  but  only 
four  points  adrift  and  with  a 
match  in  hand.  They  are  at 
home  to  Kilmarnock  this 
afternoon,  with  Marc  Rieper 
and  Tom  Boyd  available 
again,  and  if  they  tell  to  win 
they  are  likely  to  bust  every 

fixed-odds  coupon  in  the 
country. 

Kilmarnock,  knocked  out  of 
the  Cup  Winners’  Cup  by 
Nice  on  Thursday  night,  are 
already  looking  likely  eandi- 


I dates  for  the  annual  dog-fight 
I at  the  foot  of  the  Premier 
Division. 

Rangers’  manager  Walter 
Smith  takes  his  players  to 
Hibs  tightlipped  about 
rumours  of  his  imminent  dis- 
missal or  resignation  in  the 
wake  of  the  Ihrox  side’s  latest 
humiliating  Uefa  Cup  defeat 
by  the  unrated  Racing  Club 
Strasbourg.  His  goalkeeper 
Andy  Goram  and  forward 
Brian  laudrup  both  carry 
Racing  knocks  and  are  un- 
likely to  play  today.  There  are 
also  doubts  about  defenders 
Joachim  Bjorklund  and  Tony 
Vldmar. 

“Hibs  have  made  their  best 
start  to  the  league  for  years,” 
said  Smith.  "We  have  to  put 
the  disappointment  of  Europe 
away  and  work  to  maintain 
our  unbeaten  league  record.” 


Beware  Italy, 
warns  Zola 


A N Other 


Gianfranco  zola 

reflected  the  pressure 


Vbeflected  the  pressure 
growing  in  Italy  in  the  build- 
up to  next  Saturday’s  visit  of 
England  for  the  crucial  World 
Cup  Group  Two  qualifying 
mflfcb,  warning  that  his  coun- 
trymen must  wake  up  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

“It’s  time  for  the  entire  Ital- 
ian camp  to  start  worrying.  I 
don’t  want  to  sound  alarmist 
but  the  feet  Is  that  playing 
English  sides  is  not  as 
straightforward  as  it  used  to 
be,  as  the  [Juventus]  match  at 
Old  Trafford  proved. 

"They  are  learning  fast,  and 

even  the  smaller  English  dubs 

have  good  progress,  es- 
pecially with  their  tactics. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  fece 
up  to  this  situation  — by  ap- 
plying ourselves  and  working 
Barter  than  ever.  If  we  are 
complacent  it  will  be  fetal.” 


ENGLAND  have  bad  better 
players  but  few  have  been 
as  dedicated  as  this  Farn- 
worth-born  midfielder 
whose  career  began  along- 
side the  game’s  best-known 
bow  legs  and  ended,  more 
than  20  years  later,  within 
sight  of  a famous  victory. 
But  not  as  famous,  in  foot- 
ball terms,  as  the  triumph 
he  shared  early  in  his  play- 


His  best  years  were  spent 
among  notable  scientists 
and  masters  of  ordnance. 
Later  he  returned  to  Ms 
roots  but  only  briefly. 

He  twice  ventured  into  a 
wooded  hollow  as  well  as 
travelling  to  the  west,  for 
and  near.  He  also  visited  a 
former  British  colony. 


Last  week:  Graeme  Souness 
(Tottenham,  Middlesbrough, 
Liverpool,  Sampdoria. 
Rangers). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Ryan  Giggs  (Manchester 
United),  whose  second  in- 
spired performance  against 
Juventus  this  year  led  to 
the  Champions  League 
victory  on  Wednesday. 


TA:  "T  agree.  Improve  oneself. 
That’s  all  we  can  do  really.  To 
do  one’s  best.  That’s  It. 
(pause)  It’s  never  easy  when 
you  say  that” 

The  Guardian:  It’s  hard? 

TA:  “Well,  there  are  softer  op- 
tions. I used  to  take  the  softer 
options.  But  I don’t  any 
more." 

Adams  now  lives  In  the  mo- 
ment a bold  choice  given  that 
for  many  people  it  can  be  a 
frightening  location.  The 
move  baa  changed  not  only 
his  life  but  the  way  he  views 
the  game. 

"You  get  the  realisation 
that  you’re  not  going  to  have 
it  for  ever  and  that  one  day 
the  legs  wffl  stop  running," 
he  says. 

“There  is  a certain  fear  at- 
tached to  that  yes.  but  you 
either  respond  by  hanging  up 
your  boots  or  you  go  and 
relish  every  game,  and  that’s 
what  I’m  doing. 

"I’m  trying  to  grasp  the  mo- 
ment in  games  and  keep  on 
playing  and  enjoying  it  as 
long  as  I can.  It  has  been  a 
rejuvenation  for  me." 

And  how  much  has  your 
change  of  lifestyle  been  in- 
volved in  that?  “Very  much 
so,  obviously.” 

Recent  months  spent  side- 
lined with  an  Injury  have  also 
given  hire  thinking  time.  But 


‘I  used  to  take 
the  softer 
options.  But 
I don’t 
any  more’ 


now  he  is  fit  again  and, 
though  still  finding  bis  best 
form,  he  will  be  central  to 
England's  plans  for  winning 
next  Saturday's  crucial  en- 
counter on  the  green,  green 
grass  of  Rome. 

Will  Adams  feel  any  pres- 
sure in  such  a game?  “Just 
the  normal  anxieties  of  want- 
ing to  do  well  for  my 
country." 

If  anyone  can  cope,  it  is  Ad- 
ams. His  club  manager  Ar- 
sene  Wenger  says  he  has 
never  met  anyone  as  mentally 
tough  as  his  captain. 

“He  and  his  determination 
are  respected  by  everybody,” 
says  Wenger.  "He  is  a big  in- 
fluence here  at  the  club,  a 
good  individual  player,  tacti- 
cally strong  and  someone  who 
reads  the  game  well  and 
quickly. 

"Off  the  pitch,  because  he  is 
very  sensitive,  he  also  feels 
what’s  happening  in  the 
dressing-room.  He  knows 
where  the  problems  lie  among 
the  players  and  between  them 
they  all  get  solved.  It  doesn’t 
even  need  the  manager.’’ 

And  the  astute  Wenger 
knows  what  rote  sobriety  has 
played  In  the  Adams  meta- 
morphosis. “He  is  at  an  im- 
portant age  when  you  start  to 
think  about  your  life  and  he 
has  decided  to  combat  his 
problems,  it  has  given  him 
more  maturity.” 


Knee  injury 
keeps  Dicks 
out  for rest 
of  the  season 


JULIAN  DICKS  needs  an- 
other operation  on  the 


V other  operation  on  the 
knee  injury  that  has  kept  him 
out  since  March  and  be  will 
not  play  again  this  season. 

The  West  Ham  captain  flew 
to  the  United  States  on  Mon- 
day to  see  a surgeon  specialis- 
ing In  knee  injuries  and  was 
given  the  bad  news.  The  Ham- 
mers’ manager  Harry  Redk- 
napp  said  yesterday:  “The 
surgeon  is  confident  he  can 
do  something  for  Julian  In 
the  long  ran." 

Redknapp  has  transfer- 
listed  the  Northern  Ireland 
midfielder  Keith  Rowland 
and  will  expect  to  receive 
about  £800.000  for  him. 

Sheffield  United  have  given 
the  veteran  former  Republic 
of  Ireland  defender  Paul 
McGrath  a one-year  contract 
following  a string  of  impres- 
sive displays.  He  moved  to  the 
Blades  from  Derby  County  on 
a month- to-month  deal. 

Arsenal’s  Dennis  Bergkamp 
has  become  the  first  player  to 
win  the  Carling  Flayer  of  the 
Month  award  outright  for  two 
consecutive  months.  The 
Dutch  striker,  who  monopo- 
lised Match  of  the  Day’s  Goal 
of  the  Month  competition  for 
August  by  taking  the  first 
three  places,  has  gone  one 
better  than  Robbie  Fowler. 
The  Liverpool  striker  won  the 
Flayer  of  the  Month  award 
twice  in  succession  but 
shared  it  once  with  his  then 
team-mate  Stan  Collymore. 

The  Aberdeen  manager  Roy 
Aitken  yesterday  received  a 
vote  of  confidence.  His  side 
prop  up  foe  Premier  Division 
and  supporters  demonstrated 
after  last  week’s  home  defeat 
by  Dunfermline,  but  the  exec- 
utive vice-chairman  Stewart 
Milne  insisted:  "At  no  time 
has  Roy’s  future  been  dis- 
cussed. We  are  determined  to 
rectify  the  situation  with  him 
at  foe  helm.” 


LtK 


Big-time 

boxing’s 


goes  on 
trial  again 


John  Bawling  in 

Atlantic  City  on  the 
responsibility  facing 
Lewis  and  Golota 


Heavyweight  box- 
ing's tarnished 
image  will  take  an- 
other body  blow  if 
Andrew  Golota  hurls  punches 
into  Lennox  Lewis's  groin  in 
the  Convention  Centre  here 
tonight. 

While  Lewis,  the  32-year-old 
World  Boxing  Council  heavy- 
weight champion,  seeks  an 
explosive  victory  to  give 
point  to  his  belief  that  he  is 
truly  the  best,  convincing  a 
sceptical  American  public  in 
the  process,  administrators 
are  aware  that  the  sport 
would  be  dragged  down  still 
further  if  another  bout  were 
to  end  In  shame. 

Twice  last  year  Golota  was 
disqualified  for  hitting  low 
during  non-title  contests 
against  Riddick  Bo  we  and  the 
sport's  rulers  still  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  Mike  Tyson's 
misdemeanours.  The  New 
Jersey  boxing  commissioner 
Larry  Hazzard  Jnr  admits  to 
praying  that  nothing  else  goes 
wrong. 

"We’ve  got  a lot  on  the 
line,”  he  said,  “and  all  of  us 
have  a lot  to  lose  in  the  sport 
we  love  so  dearly.  You  could 
say  controversy  comes  with 


David  Lacey 

When  refs 
should  be 
interfering 
with  play 

■■■HERE  has  been  further 
kfl  evidence  this  week  of  the 
■ way  the  football  laws  are 
being  abused — not  by  play- 
ers, at  least  no  more  than 
usual,  but  by  referees  and 
linesmen  who  continue  to  be 
confused  over  how  certain 
laws  should  be  interpreted. 

Law  11,  which  governs  off- 
side, and  Law  12,  covering 
fouls  and  misconduct,  have  al- 
ways provided  the  game's 
main  bones  of  contention.  At- 
tempts by  Fife,  the  world  gov- 
erning body,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Board,  which  alone  has 
the  a ufoority  to  alter  the  laws, 
to  improve  the  game  as  a spec- 
tacle by  making  negative  tac- 
tics more  difficult,  have  been 


admirable  in  principle  but 
muddled  in  execution. 

So  much  so  that  in  two  of 
this  week's  European  matches 
either  goals  which  for  most  of 
football's  history  would  have 
been  ruled  out  were  allowed  to 
stand,  or  a player  was  sent  off 
for  a crime  no  more  heinous 
than  attempting  to  take  a 
quick  free-kick. 

Garry  Parker's  dismissal  at 
Filbert  Street  was  a nonsense 
and  no  more  need  he  said 
about  that  Just  now,  but  the 
events  at  Old  Trafford  the 
following  evening  stimulated 
the  offside  debate. 

When  Juventus  scored  their 
first  goal  against  Manchester 
United  the  defenders  antici- 
pated an  offside  flag  against 
Alessandro  Del  Piero  which 
never  came.  Television  sug- 
gested that  Del  Piero  was  in 
line  with  the  last  defender 
when  the  ball  was  played  to 
him,  rather  like  Andy  Cole 
against  Chelsea  a week  ear- 
lier, but  the  cameras  also 
caught  Fillipo  Inzaghi  wan- 
dering offside. 

In  the  second  halt  when 
Gary  Pallister  sent  Paul 
Scholes  through  to  put  Man- 
chester United  in  front  Teddy 
Sheringham  was  plainly 
standing  offkide.  The  Spanish 
referee  Antonio  Lopez  Nieto 
and  his  linesman  obviously 
felt  that  Sheringham  was  not 
interfering  with  play  but  until 
recently  the  flag  would  have 
gone  up  before  Scholes  had  a 
chance  to  shoot 
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the  turf.  If  we  can  all  come 
through  we  can  gain  some 
credit.  If  not  well  be  trashed 
to  the  bitter  end." 

The  New  York  referee  Joe 
Cortez  has  the  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  keep  order  in  a fight 
some  fear  will  degenerate  into 
mayhem.  An  experienced  offi- 
cial with  more  than  60  world- 
title  contests  behind  him  dat- 
ing back  to  1982,  the  53-year- 
old  is  “going  to  be  fair", 
according  to  Hazzard. 

“He  will  come  into  this 
bearing  no  grudges.  But  if  Go- 
lota breaks  the  rules,  then  Joe 
Cortez  is  prepared  to  do  what 
he  should  do  in  any  fight  He 
has  the  guts  and  intestinal 
fortitude  to  penalise  where 
necessary,  and  he  has  the 
guts  to  disqualify  if  it  comes 
to  that. 

“Of  course  he's  under  pres- 
sure, but  so  are  the  fighters. 
They  must  understand  what 
is  at  stake.  They  owe  it  to 
their  fellow  professionals  and 
the  public.’' 

Lewis  has  warned  be  is  in 
no  mood  to  be  "messed 
around"  after  the  farcical  out- 
come of  his  last  two  contests 
in  which  Oliver  McCall  was 
stopped  after  bursting  into 
tears  and  Henry  Aklnwande 
was  disqualified  for  persis- 
tent holding. 

“I  am  fed  up  with  it  I train 
to  fight,”  said  the  champion. 
"Golota  is  definitely  not  going 
to  make  his  name  with  Len- 
nox Lewis.  I want  to  stay 
[within]  the  rules,  but  if  a 
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Not  ’naff  respect . . . Golota  sticks  his  tongue  out  at  an  onfazed  Lewis  during  the  weigh-in  at  which  both  fighters  scaled  17st  61b 


guy’s  dirty  with  me  1 am  not 
going  to  take  it  sitting  down." 

A popular  theory  suggests 
that  the  29-year-old  Golota  is 
a bully  incapable  of  taking 
physical  or  mental  pressure 
and  Lewis’s  trainer  Emanuel 
Steward  fears  foe  worst  of  foe 
Pole’s  behaviour. 

Tm  not  confident  he  wifi 
fight  properly.”  he  said.  “He 
cannot  control  what  he  does. 
Whenever  he  is  in  any  sort  of 
distress  he  resorts  to  dirty 
tactics.  There  is  a good  possi- 
bility he  will  snap,  throw  low 
blows  and  throw  foe  fight" 

Despite  his  temperamental 
shortcomings,  Golota  is  a 
boxer  of  considerable  ability 


and  showed  himself  to  be 
technically  superior  to  Bo  we, 
foe  former  champion,  who  is 
expected  to  be  among  foe 
capacity  15,500  crowd. 

Lewis  would  be  foolish  to 
underestimate  his  talent  and 
Steward  said:  “The  only  thing 
I am  concerned  about  is  that 
Lennox  gets  out  there  and  im- 
poses himself  immediately'.  I 
don’t  believe  Golota  will 
stand  up  once  he  gets  hit  on 
the  chin.  Lennox  should  be 
too  big  and  too  strong  and  I 
believe  he  will  win  by  a 
knockout" 

Golota  is  unbeaten  apart 
from  foe  setbacks  against 
Bowe,  and  foe  upright  East 


European  style  of  his  amateur 
career  has  been  transformed 
under  the  instructions  of  a 
training  team  headed  by  foe 
75-year-old  Lon  Duva. 

The  Pole's  outstanding  jab 
may  trouble  Lewis  and  Duva 
reckons  that  could  be  foe  key. 
“Andrew’s  boxing  skills  are 


being  overlooked  because  of 
all  the  stuff  about  the  low 
blows,"  he  said.  “He's  a nice 
kid  away  from  foe  ring  and  I 
believe  not  only  that  he  will 
behave  but  also  that  he  will 
win  foe  title.  He  has  an  amaz- 
ing will  to  succeed." 

But  in  foe  final  week  of 


preparations  Lewis  has  ap- 
peared composed,  in  marked 
contrast  to  foe  nervy  Golota. 
Believing  he  will  physically 
intimidate  and  prove  too  test 
for  his  challenger,  he  said:  “1 
want  to  show  Tm  the  best 
heavyweight  on  foe  planet." 

Lewis  ought  to  have  foe 
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ability  to  retain  his  title  with 
a stoppage  some  time  after 
foe  sixth  round.  No  odds  are 
being  given  on  another  Go- 
Iota  disqualification:  that  is  a 

shame,  because  in  this  tatty 
gambling  capital  of  the  East 
Coast  it  might  be  foe  best  bet 
in  town. 
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Team  games  need  offside 
laws  to  prevent  an  unruly  as- 
sembly of  players  queuing  up 
near  goals,  try-lines,  ice 
hockey  cages  or  whatever  in 
order  to  score  on  foe  cheap.  In 
football  foe  avoidance  of  off- 
side sharpens  foe  wit  of  an 
attacking  team  because  it  de- 
mands a higher  level  of  skill 
and  awareness  in  making  a 
pass  or  a run. 

There  have  ever  been  only 
two  fundamental  changes  to 
this  law.  After  1925  there  had 
to  be  just  two  rather  than 
three  opponents  between  foe 
attacker  and  foe  goalline  to 
keep  him  anside.  And  since 
1990  a player  has  no  longer 
been  offside  if  he  has  been  in 
line  with  foe  last  defender. 

ON  BALANCE  foe  recent 
change  has  been  to  foot- 
ball's benefit  A quick 
player  can  now  place  himself 
at  a defender's  shoulder  and 
spin  offhis  opponent  to  receive 
a pass  without  being  wrongly 
pulled  up  for  offside,  which  is 
what  used  to  happen. 

Yet  what  is  a cause  for  con- 
cern is  foe  apparent  abandon 
with  which  a player  is  allowed 
to  move  offside  and  stay  off- 
side, confident  that  play  will 
not  be  stopped  even  if  he  Js 
"gaining  an  advantage  by 
being  in  that  position".  The 
grey  area  still  surrounding  in- 
terference with  play  needs  to 
be  more  strictly  defined. 

For  a time  referees  were 
asked  to  imagine  foe  pitch  di- 


vided into  three  corridors  so 
that,  for  example,  if  an  at- 
tacker was  loitering  In  an  off- 
side position  on  the  left,  a le- 
gitimate move  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  on  foe 
right  But  the  corridors  have 
now  become  a freeway,  so 
much  so  that  foe  offside  law  in 
football  is  fast  becoming  akin 
to  offside  in  rugby  union, 
where  attacking  players  can 
miD  around  in  front  of  the  ball 
at  will  provided  they  do  not 
actually  touch  It 

When  Ray  Tinkler,  referee- 
ing a match  between  Leeds 
United  and  West  Bromwich 
Albion  at  EUand  Road  in  1971, 
i overruled  a linesman  because 
i he  decided  that  Albion's  Colin 
Suggett  was  not  interfering, 
foe  resulting  goal  and  West 
Brom  victory  produced  a riot 
Now,  in  effect,  it  is  foe  lines- 
man who  has  to  judge  if  a man 
in  an  offside  position  is  an  in- 
fluence on  the  play.  Surely 
this  is  best  left  to  foe  referee. 

There  is  a danger  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  offside 
law,  which  was  to  keep  foe 
game  open,  being  obscured  as 
teams  defend  deeper  and  goal- 
mouths become  ever  more 
crowded.  Goals  are  fun  and 
more  so  when  offside  traps 
have  been  sprung.  But  weak- 
ening that  spring  risks  upset- 
ting foe  precise  balance  be- 
tween attack  and  defence  upon 
which  the  success  of  foot  ball 
as  an  entertainment  rests. 

Expensive  skills  do  not  need 
cheap  thrills. 
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Across 

1 False  prophet  about 
domestic  chore  (3.3) 

6 Hibemlan-Sino  tribesman  (6) 

8 These  rituals  in  the  Villa 
Rose  genre?  (7) 

9 Western  hero  playing 
Gloriana  in  the  pianoforte 
versions  (7) 

11  I hold  new.  hard  boose:  due. 
unfortunately,  to  duty  (6.9), 

12  Invented  by  Ruckert?  (4) 

13  Thus  maintaining  her 
silence  no  doubt  (7,3) 

1 7 Coney  Island's  races  in  odd 
location  (IQ) 

18  South  African  agency  so 
evil-eyed?  (4) 

20  Hasty  action  we  map  out 


with  a repeater  (9,6) 

23  Permanent  wave  rulers 
follow  bearing  and  other 
things  around  (7) 

24  So  Hiawatha  lately  to  his 
hunting-ground?  (7) 

25  Detached  to  cover  point 
initially  (6) 

26  Reach  breaking  point  (6) 

Down 

2 Purge  501  at  a German 
orgy?  (9) 

3 Whoopee!  A French  king  in 
the  black  (6) 

4 Indian  com?  (S) 

5 One  who  could  stand  a 
headache  (5) 

6 O-object  about  this;  Ee-by- 
gum,  thats  a cutting  remark  (8) 
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7 Vale  of  Thiers  (5) 

8 Weight  lifter  driven  with  one 
rim  cable  (6.5) 

lO  Close  order  of  dry-stone 
walling  (11) 

14  “Right,  can  I help?"  (Boar's 
Head  regular)  (6,3) 

15  Dr ’ooverts  rival  is 
something  of  a 5 down  (4 ,5) 
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16  Shared  around  Paris  In  1871 

(8) 

19  Some  of  them  penalised 
with  such  a stretcher?  (6) 

21  Council's  last  case  officer 
(5) 

22  Floored  by  hat  diameter  (5) 
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I can  t imagine  a more  accurate 
and  up  to  date  racing  experience 
this  side  of  Silverstone. 


Enjoy  the  Game 


Murray  Walter 
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